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“Tuer one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness 1s the Idea of 
Humanity—the noble endeavour to throw down all the barners erected between men by prejudice and one-sided 
views ; and by setting aside the distinctions of Relwion, Country, and Colour, to treat the whole H 
as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development of our spiritual nature.”"—HumBo.pr’s Cosmos. 
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| Lord Dudley Stuart and Mr. Osborne set an ex- 
|ample of confiding in Lord John! Amazing 
credulity. People, however, have been proud to 
| believe in Joanna Southcote; and not a few 
had a great dinner at Merchant Tailors’- | Liberals supported Mr. Osborne. Mr. King’s sup- 
became a great Minister, and established | porters were reduced from a hundred to eighty- 
Trade: Lord Stanley has a great dinner at | three, his opponents increased to 299; so that 
Werhant Tailors’-hall, is to become a great Minis- | Ministers succeeded in blocking out a reform, such 
t#,and will undo Free ‘I'rade—such is the antici- | as it was, by the shadowy promise of one which 
pied sequence. But it won’t do. The dinner | they will not carry. 
% itreproachable, and the company numerous| So it is with economy. The Whigs are always 
ti “distinguished,” but the effect is flat and not | economical in theory—but not in office. ‘Their 
iriting. Look at the men, their bearing, their | Army Estimates, like their Navy Estimates, are 
iy. The policy, if we make it out, is moderate | subjected to fanciful “ reductions” here and there ; 
on imports, as a source of revenue, with a| but the causes of expense—the aristocratic system 
idelong effect of protection—at the best, a mere | of purchase, the provocatives to turbulence at home 
Mitigation of Free Trade. vexatious to Liberals and | and in the colonies, the practice of siding with 
Wuatisfactory to farmers’ “ friends.” But, even if | foreign Governments which menace our political 
wd were the most sagacious and strenuous | system rather than with foreign peoples—these, 
m the world, where are the men to carry it out? | like the useless African squadron, are causes of our 
lord Stanley confessed, but a few weeks back, |immense military expense; but the Whigs leave 
that he had only one experienced man towards a} them untouched; and the estimates are annually 


met: has he been able to multiply that one in | yoted, with the annual complaints of Mr. Hume and 
the interval ? Surely not; for we see that he is | his friends. 


til furnished with no better second than the Duke| The “ foreign refugees in London” have been 
af Richmon denounced to the Commons bv Mr. Stuart Wortley, 


—Pems of the Week. 


— <> 


d. Lord Stanley spoke with a confi- 
deat manner, but not with the language indicating | and Ministers have replied in that cringing, craven 
Wy certainty of success; he announced no new | style which is the present fashion in foreign 
Wyanization of party ; his only change of tone was | affairs. Sir George Grey stated that the foreign 
mertased contempt of the Whigs, and abandonment | Jeaders in England are known and watched ; and Te 
a e towards them. ‘The Duke of Rich- | uttered a word of threatful reproachful warning to 
Was the same impersonation of one long, | them that they should not here engage in “ plots.” 
ia platitude that has immortalized No. 17,} What nonsense this is! If it so please them, they 
en eet But the bearing of Mr.| have a right to plot. Foreign countries have not 
was the most remarkable: he made, | been so very squeamish towards our own: France 
Eiett,the dullest and slightest speech that ever | shielded the Pretender to the English throne; 
nak his lips; spoke of himself as “one of the | Russia sent emissaries to Herat; Holland has ne- 
tad file of the Commons,” not as a leader. Is gotiated with the Anglo-Dutch at the Cape; 
sulky modesty of a man who has been | Russia and Greece are said to have tampered with 

thee, by his colleagues, and told to know his|the Ionian States,—alien powers all, menacing 
Um thd 20 revenges himself by ultra-abasement | British interests, British territory, the British 
at his help—as Shylock reviles himself power. But the exiled patriots of Italy or of Ger- 
it to help the haughty noble merchant? | many have a right to struggle for their national 
lence very like it. The party is ill-manned ; it | liberty—the same right which we have conceded 
& policy worth attention ; Lord Stanley, no | to Englishmen in recognising the Orange dynasty 
Young, displays no new resources; his sole | and its successors. England is not endangered 

of is the utter nullity of Ministers—the | because Mazzini makes progress towards or- 
Wibout a Cabinet which occupies the seat of power 


ganizing; on the contrary, the interests of the 
ee it. Yet Lord ste | can do one | English People are advanced by the exten- 
os country ; he can despatch the useless, | sion of popular power on the Continent. When 

8. 


an English Minister trims between our inde- 
pendence and a servile admission of Austria’s right 
to make us the tools of her despotism, he is a 
traitor to the principles that established the Bruns- 
wick dynasty on the English throne, a traitor to 
the nation whose feeling he misrepresents. 

The Bishops have for some time been known to 
have had under consideration a declaratory address 


Yay, useless and obstructive. 


inthe I Lash stthaeenn, 
a the little reforms ook at their con 


ns proposed by Sir William 
b- ord Locke King. Sir William would let 
Psy 0 ouseholder,” videlicet lodger, pay his 
Om vote, se 8 rates, and so make good his 
tub the text - John objected that it would dis- 
cord! and the Reform Bill—that sacred re- 

~ ~Ommons supported the Premier. 


the £19 et rap with his bill to extend | real part of the Protestant alarm during the late | 
Thewed his tanchise to counties; Lord John 
Promise of a Reform Bill hereafter: 





(Town Enrrioy |] 














ge within the Church not to disturb its quiet! 
The address can scarcely have any effect—ex 

to encourage agitators; just as the cry of the o 
Lanes Sane used to tell the po aemyinw of oe 
night that all honest people were ex 

utterer of that toothless Gpoabetien: me 
The perplexed condition of English Churchmen 
who wish to live quietly was elaborately demon- 
strated in the House of Lords on Thursday evening. 
The Duke of Richmond brought forward a griev- 
ance complained of by those Dissenters who leave 
the Church and yet demand a share of its privileges. 
The culprit in the present iastance was the incum- 
bent of St. Peter’s, Chichester, who refused to read 
the burial service over the grave of a Dissenting 
minister when asked to do so. All who took 

in the discussion lamented the present state of the 
ecclesiastical laws, but no one ventured to hint that 
any reform is possible. The Bishop of Chichester 
admits that it is very awkward for a clergyman to be 
asked to read the burial service over the grave of a 
man who may have diedin afit of delirium tremens, or 
has taken away his life. Many clergymen, he says, 
must feel their consciences severely taxed when 

upon in such cases to say that they commit the 
body to the ground “in the sure certain 

of resurrection to eternal life.” But the law is im- 
perative and must be obeyed. This will hardly go 
down at Oxford. ) 

Nottingham is getting up a Protestant aggression 
on Rome—a mission to convert the Catholics on 
the Seven Hills! 

Miss Talbot’s case is settled. It turns out that 
her conventual seclusion was complicated with 
some marriage to which she was not averse, and 
the law proceedings will result, at least, in securing 
her, personally, Seoben of choice. Much unfair 
use is made of discrepancies between the religious 

ns involved; but it is quite evident that the 
whole truth has not come out; but the lawyers 
have taken their usual licence. 

The foreign news is flat. The Moniteur has been 
on the eve of announcing a new Ministry for the 
last fortnight. It has at last informed the world 
that all efforts to that effect have proved unavailing. 
The party of order are taking strenuous measures 
to demolish the last remnants of Socialism. The 
Hotel de Ville in Paris is ing with armed 
men, and has the appearance of fortified barracks. 

The King of Prussia has sent to Vienna one of 
those diplomatic notes that go by the name of ulti- 
matums. Which of the two Powers, however, is 
really to have the last word does not as yet appear. 





The Dresden conferences are virtually at an end; 
| the conclusion being pretty much the same as as- 
| semblies and congresses came to at Frankfort be- 
| fore this, i.e., nothing. 
| The Pope has been rid of one of his most for- 


on the subject of that Puseyism which excited the  midable enemies. 11 Passatore has been killed ina 


skirmish with Roman gensdarmes. At Rome, as 


Anti-Papal ferment: the address is now out ; and it | well as at Naples, passports are denied to travellers 
proves to be a most milk-and-water request to curious to see the London Exhibition. 
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PARLIAMENT OF THE WEEK. 





The discussion on the Army Estimates was opened 
on Monday evening by Mr. Hume moving that no 
money be voted until the financial statement has 
been made. Government had brought forward an 
absurd budget, which had been universally con- 
demned, and then withdrawn for reconsideration. 
The country was placed in a state of complete em- 
barrassment on account of the way in which business 
was neglected. It was high time for Parliament te 
interfere and compel Government to g forward 
the budget. The House ought to look at the enor- 
mous increase of iture which has taken place 
during the last ten years. In 1842 the whole amount 
of the revenue was £48,500,000, and at present it was 
between £54,000,000 and £55,000,000, In the changed 
circumstances of-the country, when profits were so 
much reduced, and when distress was pressing upon 
particular interests, they must begin the work of re- 
duction. Sir Cuartes Woop understood Mr. Hume’s 
object to be to obtain an assurance that the budget 
would be brought forward on Friday. He could 
assure him that it would, “unless some unforeseen | 
occurrence should take place. There was no man 
in the House more anxious than himself that the 
statement, should be made.”’ Mr. W. WiiutaMs 
said Sir Charles Wood had entirely mistaken the 
object of Mr. Hume’s complaint. What he had 
complained of was that Sir Charles had delayed 
bringing forward the budget until he had obtained 
the army, navy, and ordnance votes, amount- 
ing to about £14,500,000. Mr. Suarnman Crawroxp, 
Mr. Mowarr, and Mr. Wax ey all complained of the 
delay which had taken place in proposing the budget ; 
and Sir Cuances again stated, amidst the laughter 
of the House, that * it was his intention to make his 
statement on Friday.’” Mr. Hume’s motion was then 
withdrawn, and the House went into committee. 
Some discussion took place on most of the votes, but 
they were all carried by large majorities. 


Lord Torrtnoron, taking advantage of the present 
favourable juncture of circumstances for so awk ward 
a case, brought forward the Ceylon question in the 
House of Lords, on Tuesday evening, by moving that 
a message be sent to the House of Commons for a 
copy of the report and evidence of the select com- 
mittee on Ceylon, He felt compelled to call their 
lordships’ attention to the subject in consequence 
of the withdrawal of Mr, H, Bai.lie’s notice of motion 
in t .e House of Commons, which left him no other 
means of meeting, without delay, the calumnies he 
had been exposed to. He asserted that his conduct 
in Ceylon had been in accordance with the views of 
the members of the civil Government, and, when 
measures of restriction became necessary, with those 
of the military authorities on the spot. When he 
first assumed the administration of Ceylon his atten- 
tion was directed to the means of waking the revenue 
equal totheexpenditure; and the measures he adopted, | 
both by improving the first and reducing thesecond, had 
been attended with success, and proved that he had 
the interests of the colony at heart. The proclamation 
of martial law when disturbances occurred had been 
made a matter of charge against him; but when the 
treacherous habits of an Eastern population, as con- 
trasted with those of an European, were duly con- 
sidered, he felt persuaded that the necessity of taking 
strong and decisive measures to secure the tranquil- 
lity of the country would be admitted. He denied 
that the courts-martial were improperly conducted ; 
and he asked, tanking, to the character of the officers 
employed, whether it was likely they would lend 
themselves to acts of cruelty and injustice. The 
ordinary civil power could not have preserved the 
peace of the country, and —— ve Council in 
1848 and 1849 approved his uct. In proof of 
this he read addresses from European colonists and 
merchants at Ceylon expressing regret at his resigna- 
tien. Earl Grey thought his noble friend had done 
righ’ in calling the attention of the House to the 
subject. As regarded the course pursued in puttin 
down the rebellion, he thought it had been Solara 
by true humanity. The Governor, indeed, was re- 
sponsible for proclaiming martial law, but it rested 
with the officers who carried it out to administer 
it with humanity as well as firmness :— 


* To say that no abuse might have taken place ring 
the existence cf martial law was, as his noble frien 
stated, more than any man could take upon himself to 
affiem. When in time of war and in periods of rebellion, 
when the ordinary administration of the law was neces- 
sarily arrested, and when it became necessary to restrain | 
and curb the evil passions of mankind, it was impossible 
to believe that abuses would not sometimes take place. | 
The noble duke who sat at the table had had experience | 
of these things. To check those abuses the noble duke | 
was compelled to adopt measures of very great severity, 
and to place the people under very great and wholesome | 
a In the same manner, when his noble friend | 
adopted martial law in Ceylon, abuses might have taken | 
place, but it was 
might have done was done 

iend. 





“ Martial law was neither more nor less than the will 
of the general who commanded the army; it was in fact 
no lawatall, The genr:| must-earry the law into execu- 


tion, He was bound to lay down accurately the rules and 
regulations and limits within and by which it was to be 
ied into m. He had, in nee of his coun- 


try, earried on martial law, that wasto say, he had carried 
on the laws of the country by his own will. What did 
that mean ? y, that the country should be governed 
by the national laws; and he accordingly carried into 
execution those laws, He governed the country by the 
laws of the country; and he. governed it, he must say, 
with such mode that the political servants of the 
country, whose military forces were driven out of the 
country, acted under his direction. The judges satin the 
courts of law, and conducted efficiently the business of the 
country under his direction. He never was suspected to 
have acted in the manner in which the noble viscount 
who had addressed their lordships was said to have done, 
and he protested against being called into comparison in 
any way whatever with the noble viscount. (Cheers.)”’ 

Earl Grey said that all he meant was merely that 
there might, no doubt, be cases in which soldiers and 
officers acting under the noble duke, who would be 
guilty of abuses contrary to his wishes, and for which 
they would no doubt be punished. ‘ So he thought 
it very likely there were abuses in Ceylon of which 
his noble friend, the governor of that colony, knew 
nothing; but if such abuses did take place, he was 
sure no one would be more ready than his noble 
friend to punish them as soon as they became known 
to him.” 


Two suffrage measures came under discussion in 
the House of Commons, on Wednesday: the Com- 
pound Householders’ Bill, and Mr. Locke King’s 
County Franchise Bill. he House having gone into 
committee on the former measure, Sir WiLL1aAM CLAY 
proposed to introduce a clause which should give 
lodgers or occupants, tendering the amount of rates 
due from the landlord, aight to vote. Lord Joun 
Russext admitted the justice of the proposed amend- 
ment, but opposed it on the ground of form. ‘In 
omy of fairness to the House there ought to have 

een notice given of the intended amendment.” Mr. 
Briaut thought it better to allow the proposed altera- 
tion to be made, Sir WittiaM Cay ultimately con- 
sented to withdraw the amendment, and would give 
notice of reintroducing it on bringing up the report. 
Previous to the bill being reported Lord Ropert 
Grosvenor suggested that as three of the four leaders 
of parties in the House had declared in favour of an 
extension of the suffrage, and as Lord John Russell 
had promised to bring forward a bill for that object, 
it would be better that all partial measures should be 
withdrawn, and that the House should come to a tacit 
agreement to take up the subject next year in a spirit 
of conviliation and comprehensive liberality. Mr. W. 
Witttams said that was simply asking them to do 
nothing this sess'on ; and Ministers, in return, if they 
should happen to be in office next year, and felt dis- 
posed, would do something, nobody what. 


In moving the second reading of the County 
Franchise Bill, Mr. Locke Kine disclaimed all inten- 
tion of wishing to embarrass Ministers, or of not 
being in earnest. He had felt that great interests were 
at stake, that the cause of free trade was in danger, 
owing to the great diminution in our county consti- 
tuencies, Making allowance for the increase of po- 
pulation since 1841, he found that the falling off in 
the number of county electors was 95,270, or nearly 
20 per cent. This showed that there were causes for 
such an alteration as he demanded. He warned Mi- 
nisters against putting off the question of reform 
till it was too late. Delay and bo ge had 
always been the characteristic of the Tory party. 
They never took warning, although history was full 
of examples. 

Mr. Fox Mavis hoped Mr. King would not press 
this measure, which, he admitted, had been under. 
taken by him bona tide. He concurred in what had 
been said by Lord J. Russell, that the class compre- 
hended by the bill was perfectly worthy to enjoy the 
franchise; he bélieved that the time had come when 
an extension of the franchise might be conceded ; 
and the noble lord had most distinctly given the 
House and the country to understand that, had not | 
other measures of importance intervened, he should | 
have introduced this session a measure for the im- 
provement of the Reform Act. He deprecated a bit 
by bit system of reform; he warned Reformers that 
their measures could be carried only by union among 
themselves, and that there was a party in that House 
which did not recognize the necessity of reform, and 
was opposed to the party by which measures of reform 
had been carried :— 

* He called upon them then to combine, and followthe 
banner of him who, twenty years ago, had led them to 
one of the greatest reforms that any country had ever re 
ceived at the hands of any Government, and who would, 
if allowed to use his own time and to exercise his own 
feelings, lead them to still further victories in the con- 
stitutional progress of Parliamentary reform. He was 
confident that his noble friend would do that if the Reform 
party would combine together; but, on the other hand, 
if they withdrew from him that confide: ce to which he 


effect of stopping far ys : sures of reform foram 


siderable ead to for am, 
affairs of this eountry in the hands of thos ang of the 
posed to all reforma, The only result of jn mere Op 
measuressuch as this must be disappointment and dant 
Sir Bexsamin Hart and Sir De Lacy Byays 
urged Mr. King to withdraw his motion, cocina 
they had had so distinct a declaration as to the tht 
tions of the noble lord. Mr. Bricut gaiq be 
listened with considerable satisfaction to the 
declaration of the Secretary-at-War, but what 
the noble lord on the subject? The majority = 
agreed that the country is about to take encase 
on the platform of the Reform Bill, but the — 
tary-at- War objected to the present bill because it 
dealt with only a part of the question. There 
some force in the objection, but when Mr, Hum 
came forward with his proposal to give the whal 
thing at once, they were told that the propogi 
was too monstrous to be even discussed, ‘The ques. 
tion they had now to discuss was, whether they ought 
not to extend the £10 franchise to the inhabj 
of counties, No one would say that that class had 
less industry, frugality, intelligence, and virtue thay 
£10 householders residing in boroughs. Why, then, 
refuse te give them the franchise? Were they told 
that it would increase the Protectionist interest? 
Evenif itshould he would not object to the bill, fe 
would not look to a measure merely as tending to 
give Whigs or Protectionists the power to bald 
office. If the noble lord would give an outline 
of what he intended to do the bill might be with 
drawn, but till it was known whether the messup 
to be proposed would be a large and generous one, or 
asmall and peddling one, there was no ground for 
giving up the present bill. Mr Hume, Mr. Heapty,- 
Mr. 'T. Duncomne, Mr, Alderman Sipney, Mr, Saag. 
MAN Crawrorp, Mr. Heywortu, and Mr, . 
LAGH, all declared their determination to vote for the 
second reading, chiefly on the ground that Lot 
John had said nothing yet on which they could rely, 
Mr. Begnat Osporne, Mr. H,. Preorr, Colonel 
Romitty, all urged Mr. King to withdraw the bill, 
Colonel Tuompson, who took the same view, said he 





we 


fan? 


differed altogether from those Free Tradem who 
Ministerial benches, ‘* He would rather seea 
army in possession of London six weeks, than se 
benches.” Lord Joun Russex put it to the Home 
whether it was desirable to affirm the 
namely, that this was one of the measures he wished 
to see carried; and whether, as so much depended 
should adopt one measure now and another hereahe, 
instead of having a whole scheme for the alterstia 
He had been asked to give some view of the nai 
of the proposition he intended to make, bul 
pursue :— 

“ There might be many weighty reasons for 
during the present year, but there might also be may 
good reasons (and he thought there were) for postponitg, 
intelligent reason could be assigned for stating int i 
present year the general nature of the proposition whieh 
explained to the country, to be canvassed and di t 
from time to time during the whole period between tt” 
declaration he had made on other occasions, that on @ — 
ground of the improvement and intelligence of Le 
the year 1831, and likewise vecause of the defects oft 
Reform Bill itself, that it would be wise of the 
very commencement of the session. to considera 
for the extension of the franchise.” 
strengthen a particular party or class by means of 
new Reform Bil. 
hands of the House. On a division the 
were :— 

8 
Against it. ceccecccecscees : 

Majority against the second reading. ——~ Mb 
Commons on Tuesday regarding the foreign refuge” 
in London. Mr. J. S. Wortiey asked Su - 
proceedings of certain persons, not subjects die 
Majesty, but at present residing in this country* 4 
of a wide-spread conspiracy throughout all 
branch of which was extended to this country. 
European Committee, which professed in its masilett 
the subversion of all the governments of centre - 
without confining itself to any number, . 7 
any one; and that this committee recommended) 


thought ita matter of no consequence who saton the 
Protectionists for six weeks in possession of those 
upon the ground upon which Mr. King had putt 
upon the constitution of the electoral body, they 
or extension of the franchise at once before the Him, 
thought that would be the very worst counme@ 
forward a measure for the extension of the 
the subject to another year; but he did not think 
he intended to make next year, and to let it go fora 
and the next session of Parliament. He adhered wilt ~ 
people, and the general spread of information 
the course of the next session, and he should say # 
Mr. Disraztt said he would oppose any attempt 
Mr. Looxe Kine said he left the question wT 
For the motion .....+.«.. 
A short conversation took place in the Housed 
d “ti 
Grey whether his attention had been called 
He had in his possession the proofs of the ow ! 
exists iu this country a body styling itself the a 
means of effecting that object, insurrection and : 





ofS FERRE SEPTFELSE“FC ESR EEL EER SS _ EZEEES EREEEE .~SSUEWEBBESETEESESE 1 


equally clear that whatever any persons 
against the desire and against 
the will of his noble fr ~ 
| thought he was justly entitled at their hands, and from 


_The Duke of Wattrxetor, with great indignation, | time to time brought forward measures to extend the 
diselaimed all comparison between his martial law | franchise, then their endeavours, so far from being suc- 
and that of Lord Torrington :— ' cessful, might end in a discussion which would have the 


termination of exiSting Sovereigns. lt 
membered that in the year 1848 the Government 
obtained from Parliament the power to remove 
country such foreigners as might be co 
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proposed no such measure to the Government 
o- ple ‘ Order.’) That power was granted on 
woe. ( of the then recent revolution in France. 
then, however, a great number of other revolutions 
‘ted taken place, and there were, therefore, a still greater 
aud of foreigners in this country. God forbid that 
seek to deprive them of the asylum they had 
from the hospitality of England; but it had come 
his knowledge, and he believed that it had a perfectly 
foundation, that combinations were at this moment 
on between persons resident in this country as re- 
and their friends abroad, and also with certain of 
Majesty's subjects, for the purpose of making a de- 
during the ensuing months, which would be 
tly dangerous to the peace of the country. The 
he meant to ask was whether any temporary 
to meet this danger was in the contemplation 
Majest "s Government ? 
ee. Suny said the attention of Government had 
Jong been directed to this matter. He did not think the 
‘ere of this country was in any way menaced, but mea- 
Js had been taken by the Government in the event of 
jnsane attempt to disturb the public tranquillity to 
a it on the instant. With respect to ne in 
concocting conspiracies against their own 
ea foreign aotee, bo could not too strongly 
gate his opinion that such conduct was a gross breach of 
the hospitality extended towards them. Foreigners in 
his country concocting conspiracies against the tran- 
gility of foreign states were liable to fine and imprison- 
peat. 


The Jewish Disabilities question was brought before | clerzyman present. 


| the great majority of the Church looked most 


fe House of Commons on Thursday, when Lord 
Josx Russet moved that the House should resolve 
jglfinto committee to consider the mode of adminis- 
fring the oath of abjuration to persons professing the 


whether religious belief was to disqualify men from 
exercise of civil rights and political power? He 
itshould not, and therefore submitted his 

tion to the House. Mr. Mitnek Gipson 


Lord Stanley was made in the hall of the Merchant 
Tailors’ Company, Threadneedle-street, on Wednes- 
day evening. 
gathering would be a formal inauguration of the | 
noble lord as leader of the party, and that he and 
Mr. Disraeli would give an intelligible and unmis- 
takable declaration of the policy and 
which the Stanley party is to be guid 
hall was brilliantly illuminated on the occasion, and 
the display of gold and silver plate in the room, with | 
the other appendages of luxury, was equal to what | 
took place in the same hall, at the grand demonstra- 


THE STANLEY DEMONSTRATION. 
A grand Protectionist Demonstration in favour of 


The general belief was, that the | 


rinciples by 
. The large 





ness, and nothing but cheapness. And we f that in 
making all articles cheap, we benefit one, and only one 
class of consumers—those who produce nothing them- 
selves, but who have the advantage to possess a fixed 


| monied income. We are raising the value of money, 


and enhancing the heavy and pressing burdens of the 
National Debt, which no other country could support; 
and increasing the pressure of those taxes, which, how- 
ever they may be diminished, are borne with increasing 
difficulty by the community whose capital is constanly 
decreasing. (Loud cheers.) While this depression has 
been caused by hasty and ill-considered and violent 
changes, true principle and statesmanship points not to 
a hasty reversal of all that has been done, but to check 


| the downward course of that policy, to watch the symp- 


Soeg 3 . ; ich have taken place, to modify the effect of 
tion in honour of Sir Robert Peel, in 1838, The re- | tome whis : a y 

He - , tage P= | those measures which have had greater consequences than 
— a ee gy hale ge 7 oe [ever their authors contemplated; and prudently, dis- 
Marlborough ; 8 snapaniogn=themeaiinn Doashetn Peg Mn fee Pepe ee ge 


: | to apply legislative relief to those whom our legislative 
Ely, Exeter, Huntley, Salisbury, Waterford, and | action has injured. How that relief may be afforded this 
Londonderry ; 56 earls, 9 viscounts, 33 barons, and | 


is not the time to say. My honourable friend has com- 
199 simple members of the House of Commons. The | plimented me upon a former occasion with having frankly 
requisition to Sir Robert Peel, in 1838, was signed | —@8 it was my duty to do—and openly. stated to the 
by 313 members, but, of course, the representative country the general course of that policy which I thought 
of the house of Derby surpasses the cotton spinner’s | 1t ™Y duty to adopt. My views show that there “—_ be 
son in the number of dukes, marquises, and earls, -” wy likely means rd ss a ery — 
| Mr. Baring, M.P., who occupied the chair, proposed Onn Ny SPOTS 0 ANSES Se eS ee ee 


. , i i ld check the un- 
| the usual routine toasts, none of which called forth | Soted tnpemaian at pre seegpn ho — sea ake 





taled the attention of the House to the humiliating | 
ition in which it was placed with reference to | 


ree After what had passed the measure | 
ha 


we been introduced earlier ; and he hoped, 
if it were rejected a third time in another place, 
the Government would take some decided step. 
Sir Rosent INGLis and Mr. Piumprre opposed the 
til, The former reminded the House that “ the 
Tews ed Him whom we regarded as our Re- 
deemer—as a crucified impostor.”” Mr, NewprGate 
thought he could see a connection between this mea- 
wre and Papal aggression. Pius IX. might well 
think it safe to adopt the course he had recently 
casey when he saw the Government and one 
of the British Legislature ready to put an end 
to the last remnant which distinguished it as a 
Christian assembly. 
On a division the numbers were :— 


RPE MOON ccc cccccccccccces 
Agminst it ...cccccccccccccccees 


Majority .......... 68 


de Sir Robert Inglis, Lord Joun said he 
thould be able to bring on the second reading of the 


hill on Friday week. 





Cuancery Rerorm.— Lord Lyndhurst made an 
t@elaught on the Chancery Reform Bill on Monday 
» inthe House of Lords. He thought the bill 
would have been more properly introduced in that House, 
Where lawyers of so high experience were to be found. 
believed that the Prime Minister was himself ashamed 
inefficient measure ; and, therefore, selected the 
} for its debut. The whole profession viewed 
the bill with contempt. He condemned most especially 
Proposal to remove the ecclesiastical patronaye from 
the Lord Chancellor to the Crown. Lord Brougham 
to give that clause his most determined oppo- 
but remarked that it was premature to discuss a 
Ba@sure while in so unsubstantial a condition as the 
dill was. 
= Bunert.—Sir Charles Wood stated on Thursday 
Would bring forward his financial statement on Friday 
ire when he would take a formal vote, to be subject 
decision of the House upon the motion of Mr. 
Herries Tespecting the income tax, which he suggested 
~e conveniently taken on bringing up the report of 
ittee on Monday next. 


eres To Bury Dissenters. —In the House 
) On Thursday evening, the Duke of Rich- 


Bond ted a petiti 
‘ad a petition from the mayor and town 
taal of Chichester, complaining of the conduct of 
service over the body of a dissenting clergy- 
a Who had also refused to read the burial service 
woman who had committed suicide, although a 
ene ty had found that she was insane when she 


if act. All this was contrary to law, and 
the reverend entleman had conscientious scruples 
Tesign 


& 


J 


him from acting according to law, he ought 
instead of acting in opposition to it. Some 
followed as to the defective state of the law 
oy correction of clerks. In one case a bishop, 
- bench, had been severely muleted in an 
2. costs which he might not be able to pay 

injuring himself and family. 
said it was his intention at some 
before a onthat head, but that he will not 
¢ the House during the present session either 


iseipline Bill, or the Ecclesiastical Appeal 


if 


§ 
8 


Hl 


The Bishop of 
future time to 


if 





| any remarkable speech except ** the Church,”’ which | 


was acknowledged by Lord Hereford, there being no | 
He assured the company that | 


anxiously to the sentiments that would be uttered | 
that evening. If so, they would be grievously dis- | 


Jevish religion. ‘The question enasboed ical inte dhia | appointed, as Lord Stanley said nothing on the sub- | 


ject which could give them much encouragement. 
Lord Stanley, in the outset of his speech, referred | 
to the dinner given to Sir Robert Peel, thirteen years | 
ago, when so strong a muster of the Protectionists | 
took place, but he took care to remind his friends | 
that, strong as the Conservative party was in 1838, | 
they were not able to drive the Whigs from office till 
1841, when the general election gave “ a majority of 
ninety-one in favour of a constitutional, Conserva- 
tive, and Protectionist policy.’ From that time up 
till 1846, he gave his aid to Sir Robert Peel, in his 
‘wise and judicious relaxation of the commercial 
tariff.”” As for the repeal of the corn laws, and the 





from foreigners, in accordance with the policy of all other 
nations, contributions to the revenue of this country— 
(cheers)—thus enabling us to take off the taxes which 
now press heavily and immediatety upon the springs of 
our domestic and national industry. (Renewed cheers.)” 


In conclusion he adverted to the Papal aggression 
question, and stated—in much the same terms as he 
did in the House of Lords—the course which he 
he would have taken had he been in power, What 
he deprecated was hasty legislation on so grave a 
subject. He would have proposed a measure which 
would secure and extend the civil rights of the 
Roman Catholic, while it would secure to this coun- 
try ‘‘the independence of its temporal concerns from 
the control of any spiritual hierarchy, or from sub- 
jection to any foreign pontiff.” He know nothing as 
to what course Government intended to pursue. This 
he did know, however, that— 

“In introducing this measure Lord John Russell laid 


a basis broad enough for an Egyptian pyramid, wide 





other great measures carried by Sir Robert Peel, the | enough to repeal not only the act of 1829, but to renew 
noble lord escaped from committing himself regard- | the penal code; and that upon this mighty foundation a 
ing them by “drawing a veil over that unhappy | superstructure was reared of microscopic dimensions, a 
| period,’ and the events which ended in the disloca- | superstructure which has excited contempt not unmin- 
tion and final separation, he feared, of the great | gled with irritation; and microscopic as the measure was 


| 


Conservative party, built up by the right honourable | 
baronet. After paying a tribute of praise to the | 
memory of Lord George Bentinck, he said— 

‘* The great question which all classes are now begin- | 
ning to ask is that which with marvellous foresight the 


| Duke of Wellington long since put— How is the Queen’s 


Government to be carried on? You know well, my 


| lords and gentlemen, the state of parties—you know that | 


in the House of Commons we are a large minority in- | 
deed, but we have a considerable majority against us; 
and I confess that, constituted as the present House of 
Commons is, I see no escape from the position in which | 
we are placed, whoever may hold the reins of power. | 
The position of a weak Government, menaced by a ma- 
jority who cannot combine for any useful purpose, but | 
who can combine to destroy the aims of the Government— 
I hold that such a position is dangerous to the state— 
that it may be fatal to the public welfare when the Go- | 
vernment of the day is obliged to catch at support here, 





| and to angle for a stray vote there, and to concede this 


point, to waive that measure, and vaguely to promise 
distant schemes—( Vehement cheering which drowned the 
remainder of the sentence)—and, in the hope of staving 
off an adverse motion from its own supporters, issuing an 
illegal commission to inquire into the Universities, while 
they dare not bring forward any determinate motion. 
That is a situation in which a weak Government is 
placed, and that is the situation of the present House of 


| Commons with respect to any Government which may 


Reverend Mr. Kenrick, who had refused to read | ‘ , : f 
| industry and capital to a foreign and arival country ; 


| in our own ports ; a reduction of 100,000 bales in the 


| are to be borne. We are now in the pursuit of cheap- | 


hold the reins of power for any considerable time to 
come. The remedy is in the country alone. This great 
nation will not long halt between two opinions; the 
country will show in whom they will confide, and what is | 
the policy they are determined to support.” 


He then took up the question of national prosperity, 
as affirmed by Ministers, and pointed tothe evidences 
of distress on every side. Farmers paying their la- 
bourers, not out of profits, but out of capital; tens 
of thousands of industrious men, women, and chil- 
dren flying from their homes and transporting their 


the great falling off in the tonnage of British shipping, 
and a corresponding increase in that of foreigners, | 
quantity of cotton consumed last year, as compared 
with 1846, notwithstanding the great increase in the 
quantity of cotton goods exported, and the not less 
significant fact that the total amount liable for the 
income tax on trades and professions, which had in- 
creased from £34,000,000 to £60,000,000 between 
1814 and 1843, has decreased from £60,000,700 in 
1847 to £54,800,000 in 1850:— 

“These are symptoms which prove that our apparent 
prosperity is hollow and deceitful, and that in the midst 
of our prosperity we are slowly eating into our capital, 
and diminishing the means by which our annual burdens 


at first, it is now to be more microscopic still,” 


Nothing more definite was stated by Lord Stanley as 
to what course he would pursue, were he to become 
Prime Minister, but that he will ‘‘ go steadily forward 
in the path of well-considered improvement, offer a 
bold front to revolutionary changes in this country, 
increase the stability of the Church, the security ‘of 
our Protestant establishments, and promote the hap- 
piness of all classes.”’ 

Mr. Walpole, M.P., proposec “* The Duke of Rich- 
mond and the House of Lords.”” The Duke, in re- 
turning thanks, praised Lord Stanley as “‘a good 
husband, a fond father, and a tried friend ; and those 
qualifications were worth a host of men who spent 
their time in poring over blue books.” 

Lord Stanley, in giving the next toast—“ The 
House of Commons’’—said he was at a loss to select 
any individual torcouple with the toast, but if it 
would not be thought invidious, he would join with 
the toast the name of his honourable friend on the 
left—Mr. Disraeli—whose talents for conducting a 
party had been proved on many a well-fought field ; 
and whose weight, ability, and eloquence, were the 
admiration of his friends and the terror of his ene- 
mies. (Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Disraeli, in returning thanks, confined himself 
chiefly to a description of the position which the 
Protection party held in the House, and a eulogium 
upon the British constitution :— 

‘* The chief duty of the party of which they were mem- 
bers, both in the House of Commons and without its 
walls, was to support those institutions of the country 
which embodied the great principles of power and pro- 
tection, of justice and of order, of liberty and religion. 
(Hear.) If there were no longer in England that sym- 


| pathy with those institutions which had made England 
| great, they would fail in one of the noblest causes which 


had interested the feelings of men, and if they suc- 
ceeded they would fulfil one of the noblest duties that 
could fall to the lot of the subjects of any state. (Loud 
cheers.)"’ 





THE EPISCOPAL MANIFESTO, 

Rumour has been busy during the last fortnight 
with the announcement of some wonderful declaration 
to be issued from the Jerusalem Chamber, or some 
such gathering place of the bishops, which was to 
throw oil upon the troubled waters, and smooth down 
all ecclesiastical strife from York to Canterbury. 
The marvellous document which made its appearance 
on Wednesday is not likely to effect much improve- 
ment in the Church, It will satisfy neither the one 
party nor the other, The address commences by 


| stating that the following archbishops and bishops 


commend it to the serious consideration of the clergy 
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She Aeader, 





[Satunnay, 





of their respective dioceses. J.B, Cantuar ; T. Ebor; | 
C. J. London ; E, Dunelm; C.R. Winton; J. Lincoln; 
C. Bangor; H. Carlisle; G. Rochester; J. H. Glo- 
eester and Bristol; C. T. Ripon; E. Sarum; G. 
Peterborough ; C. St. Davids; H. Worcester; A. T. 
Cicester; J. Lichfield; T. Ely; 8. Oxon; T. V. St. 
Asaph; J, Chester; 8. Norwich; A. Llandaff; 
Au , Sodor, and Man. 


“ Beloved Brethren,— We have viewed with the deepest 
anxiety the troubles, suspicions, and discontents which 
have of late, in some parishes, accompanied the introduc- 
tion of ritual observances exceeding those in common use | 
amongst us. 

“ We long indulged the hope that, under the influence | 
of charity, forbearance, and a calm estimate of the small | 
importance of such external forms, compared with the | 
blessing of united action in the great spiritual work | 
which is before our Church, these heats and jealousies 
might by mutual concessions be allayed. But since the 
evil still exists, and in one most important feature has 
assumed a new and more dangerous character, we feel 
that it is our duty to try whether an earnest and united 
address on our part may tend, under the blessing of God, | 
to promote the restoration of peace and harmony in the | 
Church, 

“ The principal point in dispute is this—whether, where | 
the letter of the Rubric seems to warrant a measure of | 
ritual observance which yet, by long and possibly by | 
unbroken practice, has not been carried out, the clergy | 
are either in conscience required, or absolutely at liberty, | 
to act each upon his own view of the letter of the precept | 
rather than by the rule of common practice. Now, as to 
this question, we would urge upon you the following con- | 
siaerations:—First, that any change of usages with 
which the religious feelings of a congregation have | 
become associated is in itself so likely to do harm that it | 
is not to be introduced without the greatest caution ; | 
secondly, that, beyond this, any change which makes it 
difficult for the congregation at large to join in the ser- 
vice is still more to be avoided; thirdly, that any change 
which suggests the fear of still further alterations is most 
injurious; and, fourthly, that, according to the rule laid 
down in the Book of Common Prayer, where anything is 
doubted or diversely taken ‘ concerning the manner how 
to understand, do, and execute the things contained in 
that book, the parties that so doubt, or diversely take 
anything, shall alway resort to the bishop of the diocese, 
who by his discretion shall take order for the quieting 
and appeasing of the same, so that the same order be not 
conirary to anything contained in that book.’ 

‘The fair application of these principles would, we 
believe, solve most of the difficulties which have arisen. 
It would prevent all sudden and startling alterations ; | 
and it would facilitate the reception of any change which 
was really lawful and desirable. We would, therefore, 
first urge upon our reverend brethren with affectionate 
earnestness the adoption of such a rule of conduct. We 
would beseech all who, whether by exces~ or defect, have 
broken in upon the uniformity, and contributed to relax | 
the authority of our ritual observances, to consider the | 
importance of unity and order, and by common consent | 
to avoid whatever might tend to violate them. In re- | 
commending this course as the best under present cir- 
cimstances, we do not shut our eyes to the evil of even | 
the appearance of any discrepancy existing between the 
written law and the practice of the Churet. 








But there | 
are many cases where the law may be variously inter- | 
preted ; and we believe that we are best carrying out her 
own principles in urging you to have recourse in all such 
cases to the advice of her chief pastors 

* But, beyond mere attempts to restore an unusual 
strictness of ritual observance, we have to deal with a 
distinct and serious evil. A principle has of late been 
avowed and acted on which, if admitted, would justify far 

greater and more uncertain changes, It is this—that as 
the Church of England is the ancient Catholic Church | 
settled in this land before the Reformation, and was then | 
reformed only by the casting away of certain strictly- 
defined corruptions ; therefore, whatever form or usage | 
existed in the Church before its reformation may now be 
freely introduced and observed, unless there can be 
— against it the distinct letter of some formal prohi- | 
ition. 

** Now, against any such inference from the undoubted | 
identity of the Church before and after the Reformation, | 
we feel bound to enter our clear and unhesitating protest. 
We believe that at the Reformation the English Church | 
not only rejected certain corruptions, but also, without 
in any degree severing her connection with the ancient 
Catholie Church, intended to establish one uniform ri- 
tual, according to which her public services should be 
conducted. But it is manifest that a license such as is 
contended for is wholly incompatible with any uniformity 
of worship whatsoever, and at variance with the uni 
versal practice of the Catholic Church, which has never 
given to the officiating ministers of separate congrega- 
tions any such large discretion in the selection of ritual 
observances. 

“* We therefore beseech any who may have proposed to 
themselves the restoration of what, under sanction of 
this principle, they deemed a lawful system, to consider 
the dangers which it invo'ves; to see it in its true light, 
and to take a more just and sober view of the real posi- 
tion of our Church; whilst, with equal earnestness, we 
beseech others, who, either by intentional omission or by 
neglect and laxity, may have disturbed the uniformity 
and weakened the authority of our prescribed ritual, to 
strengthen the side of order by avoiding all unnecessary 
deviations from the Church’s rule. 

“Such harmony of action we are persuaded would, 
under God's blessing, go far towards rest. ring the peace 
of the Church. This py result would more clearly 
exhibit her spiritual character. The mutual relations of 
her various members would ve more distinetly perceived ; 
and our lay brethren would more readily acknowledge 
the special trust committed to us, as stewards of the 


| made, 


| hardly any notice on the part of her noble relatives. 
| once, and received only one visit from the Earl and 
| Countess of Shrewsbury at ‘ The Lodge.” 
| young lady was kept in a state of complete seclusion. 


| formed, she was left with.ut any other society than 


| believ: d it was termed in the Church of Rome—that she 


mysteries of God, ‘ for the edifying of the body of Christ.’ 
They would join with us in asserting, and, if need be, 
defending for themselves, as much as for us, the true 
spiritual freedom of theChureh. They would unite with 
us ina more trustful spirit, and therefore with a more 
ready will, in enlarging her means and strengthening 
her powers for the great wor she has to do amongst the 
swarming multitudes of our great towns at home and of 
our vast dominions abroad; and that Church which 
has so long received from the hands of God such un- 
equalled blessings might eontinue to be, yea and become 
more and more, ‘a praise in the earth.’ 
* March 29, 1851.” 





THE TALBOT CASE. 

The Court of Chancery has been occupied three 
days in discussing what ought to be done with this 
young lady, whose fortune of £85,000 renders her an 
ohject of so very much attention. As we stated last 
week, Miss Talbot’s stepfather, Mr. Craven mtr + 
presented a petition, praying that the matter should 
be brought under the notice of the court; and her 
testamentary guardian, Dr. Doyle, presented a coun- 
ter petition, praying that a reference should be made 
to the Master for a scheme, cman | evr with re- 
spect to the future residence and management of 
Miss Talbot during her minority. 

Mr. Rolt, who appeared on behalf of Dr. Doyle, 
gave an outline of the case, which embodied nothing 
new. The Solicitor-General followed on behalf of 
Mr. Berkeley, whose petition, he said, coincided with 
that of Dr. Doyle as to the removal of Miss Talbot 
from the convent, but it had the merit of having 
been presented several weeks before the other. The 
petition of Dr. Doyle had not been presented until 
after the discussion in the House of Commons, when 
it had become evident that Miss Talhot would not be 
allowed to remain ang longer in the convent ; indeed 
unless Mr. Berkeley had moved in the matter no step 
would have been taken in the mutter at all. The 
case on which Mr. Berkeley’s petition was founded 
was, that the Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury had 
neglected their charge. Instead of taking Miss Tal- 
bot under their care, they had placed her at a school 
where boarders were received for forty guineas per 
annum. The following is a prospectus of the esta- 
blishment :— 

“The Lodge, Taunton. The age of admission to 
thirteen years old inclusive. Twenty-eight young ladies 
only are admitted. They must be children of Roman 
Catholic parents. For board, washing, sheets, towels, 
stationery, and school books, forty guineas per annom, 
half of which is always paid in advance, and two guineas 
entrance. Education comprises the principles and prac- 
tice of the Catholic religion, the English and French 
languages, history, geography, writing, arithmetic, plain 
and fine needlework, &c. The uniform dress on Sun- 
days—white muslin and blue sash; every day in summer, 
a gingham, procured at Taunton Lodge; in winter, a 
dark blue merino, straw bonnet, trimmed with blue 
ribbon ; other articles of dress as each young lady may 
have been accustomed to. No vacation; and no deduc- 
tion is made for absence, if by way of indulgence; if 
absence is occasioned by illness, a deduction is then 
If parents take their children home, it can only 
be for a month once in a year.” 


From 1841 till 1850 she remained there with 


During all that time she visited Alton Towers only 


The 


At the age when habits and manners began to be 


that which the abbess, Dr. Doyle, or the person 
calling himself * Bishop of Clifton’’ chose to afford 
her. In May, 1850, Lord Shrewsbury appeared to 
have awakened to a sense of his responsibilities, 
Miss Talbot was taken from **The Lodge,”’ and in- 
troduced into society. During that period a mar- 
riage was contemplated between the young lady and 
a brother of the Duke of Rochefoucault, but the 
match was broken off afterwards with her full appro- 
bation. ‘The Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury went 
abroad in September last year, but they did not take 
Miss Talbot with them. The Solicitor-Generat 
thought they had very much neglected their duty on 
that occasion :— 

‘‘It was their duty to have come to the court, and | 
stated to his lordship all that had taken place. They | 
ought to have seen that the young lady was placed in a 
position befitting her age, her rank, and her expecta- 
tions, and, at all events, that she should be placed in 
some family where she would be no longer under strict 
eonventual seclusion, and under striet direction, as he 








should be no longer under that dominion, which at her 
age she had no means of resisting—and that she should 
be removed from the control which must naturally be 
assumed by those who take a peculiar view with regard 
to the importance of a spiritual life. He thought the 
guardians of the young lady were bound to take care 
that she did not return to the convent until they had 
apprised his lordship that it was a mere temporary ar- 
rangement until some more fitting arrangement had 
been come to, If there was no suitable place to send 
her to at that moment, and that she had been sent there 
asa boarder merely for a few weeks, the thing would 
have assumed a very different character ; but it was diffi- 
cult to conceive even this case to arise with the large and 





influential connections of Lord and Lady Shrewsbury— 


it was impossible in their circle of friends and ago 
ances that some family could not be reply 


If these 


willing to receive this young — 
mn what 


really taken the least interest Declan a 
there would have been no difficulty in 
arrangements for the proper care and custody af, 
which they should have regarded in the light of oa 
entrusted to its parents.” 


Dr. Doyle, in his affidavit, had said he never wish. 
her to become a nun or to take the veil, became 
thought she was not qualified for that state, ie 
also stated, that he wrote to her on the 15th 
—after the question had been publicly 
however—to dissuade her from taking such g 
having had an impression that she intended 
so. But why had he remained silent so long} 
September, when she entered the Convent, up till the 
15th of March, Dr. Doyle had no communi 
with the young lady, had never interfered till he wag 
informed by somebody or other that she was wayg. 
ing as to whether she would take the veil or nots. 
“It was one of the most monstrous instances of 
glect on the part of a guardian that could 
imagined. There was that young lady, who tel 
brought up as a hothouse rege in that secluded state 
totally unfitted for the world; she was suddenly ’ 
into the bustle of the London season, and the 
fatigue attendant thereon naturally produced that 
reaction the convent wished for ; and yet Dr, 
no notice of her, until public attention was to the 
matter, and the feelings of the public aroused,” 


The Solicitor-General then proceeded to show 
from Mr. Berkeley’s affidavit, and also from thitaf 
Miss Jerningham, that Miss Talbot had been 
at “The Lodge’ as a postulant, although an effi | 
was made by the latter to make it a that the 
young lady was only a boarder, under the name ofg 
postulant. ‘The fact, however, of Bishop Hendtes 
having stated in his letter to the Times that she tu 
admitted as a postulant at her own special 
was enough to show the real state of the caw, It 
had been stated by Dr. Hendren that her teking the 
veil would not divest her of her property, but it was 
well known how religious houses dealt with the con 
sciences of those who joined them, and yet 
to retain a control over their worldly goods, Asa 
proof of this the Solicitor-General referred to a recent 
trial in Ireland, where two sisters, who had taken the 
veil, signed a deed which gave their pene 
convent. In the course of the trial one of thesisters, 
who had taken the vows of chastity, poverty, and 
obedience, was reported to have declared that “she 
was compelled to sign away her fortune as j 
by compulsion as if a highwayman had held 
to her head.” 

Mr. Birkbeck believed the court would td 
opinion that Dr. Doyle, in permitting Miss 
to be placed in the convent, had been guiltyds 
gross contempt of his lordship’s order, and of tit 
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court. Being deserted by Lord and Lady Shrew 
bury, who had gone to the Continent for some ini 
finite period, it was not surprising that she 
express a wish to return to a place where, he had 
doubt, she had been treated with kindness and F 
deration, namely, the convent; and, finding thatae © 
couldnot beadmitted asa boarder, she preferred goinga 
asa postulant. In Van Espan it was laid down ta — 
a postulant was one seeking a conventual life at 
in probation, and the words of Miss Jerningham 
“ that she was as likely to become a nun asnét"= 
fully corroborated that definition. 


Mr. Rolt, on behalf of Dr. Doyle, eontended tht 
no case had been made out at all for interferenea 
the part of Mr. Berkeley. Throughout the will 
proceedings Dr, Doyle had acted under a sense ofthe 
obligation he believed he had incurred in 
the guardian of Miss Taibot, and, therefore, no bil 
could be attached to him. So far as he could guilt 
from the general statements made, the ch 
the guardians of the young lady was } 
Talbot had been placed in certain circumstance 
subjected to certain priestly influences, with ig! | \ 
make her adopt a life of religious seclusion 
thereby secure her fortune for the Romish : 
But this incident in the drama was not the \ 
cient, and a second one was accordingly in s 
They were told that Lady Shrewsbury had attempted 
to coerce Miss Talbot into a marriage repugnsst) | 
her feelings, with the alternative of being sent back 
to the convent, held out as a threat, either to fort 
her into the marriage, or to punish her for i 
But the two charges were self-contradictory. 5 
stroyed each other, and, therefore, h deserve 
any serious refutation. The only point req 4 
explanation was the statement as to Miss i 
having been received, last September, a8 @ nis 
It had been stated by Miss Jerningham that the 4 
of the convent prevented any person This 
ceived a second time, except as a postulant 5 
was a very proper rule, as it prevented & bd 
person who had mixed with the world from 
nicating her notions and ideas to the youne Peay 

been r4 


& 


But in Miss Talbot's case this rule ha 
She was received nominally as a 
reality as a boarder, He now came to 
of her being sent back to the convent. %* 
autumn of last yearcertain communications 
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between his lordship (the Lord Chancellor) and Lord 


«The | Chancellor :—What took place in refer- 
to a4 was this :—When I left Alton Towers last 
= bad been a proposition for a marriage be- 


t to my knowledge, I said could only be 

aeons the aaabee way by means of a reference 

the Master, to inquire as to the propriety of it. This 
heed to be communicated to Lord Shrewsbury, and 
j intimated that, from the inquiries I had instituted 
the matter, I did not think it was an advantageous 
Shortly afterwards 1 received a letter from Lord 


ifett 


la f m Talbot, and he therein stated that he 
ed doing ass hint respecting the marriage of Miss Tal- 
2 nit and that it had been broken off, and that the young | 
p till the dy was at last reconciled to the step, although she had 
; y qouch felt it at first; and the letter went on to state | 
THe a Miss Talbot was quite resigned, and felt entirely 
had to yield to the will of God in preference to fol- 
0 vere, jowing the dictates of her own feelings. I also had a 
‘atie ion with the young lady at Alton Towers re- | 
8 of ne 


i 


thatit was being forced upon her. I told her that I 








ded state take care that, in a case of that kind, her wishes 
ly throw should be consulted, as I had the power to decide upon 
burry and her marriage While she was a ward of the court; and, 
that very _  farfrom intimating any repugnance to the gentleman, I | 
oyle took | ferred that she would be quite willing to accept him. 
ed tothe © When Thad the conversation with Mr. Berkeley in the | 
| i Houseof Lords, 1 told him that the statement in his 
0 show, | gfiidavit respecting the repugnance of Miss Talbot to the 
at ‘ marriage was incorrect; and, upon his asking me to 
n that i tee him his costs in the event of his bringing the 
received patter before the court, I declined doing so.” 
yh Mr, Rolt said it was evident that so far from there 
ing been any attempt to entrap Miss Talbot into 
ame of @ having y I ay 
Hendren amarriage repugnant to her feelings, the very con- 
: she was wry was the case. The gentleman who had been 
| requet in marriage was a person of high rank, 
case, It whose family held as high a place in the history of 
ing the _ Talbot’s did in the history of Eng- 
ut it was a 
hin “The marriage was far from repugnant to the feelings 
ttempted | ofthe young lady, but the greater experience of his lord- 
is, Ay i thip, coupled with the opinion of Dr. Doyle, ruled that 
‘7 much aconnection would be inexpedient. Miss Talbot, 
debe although desirous that the alliance should be carried out, 
taken the fielded to the sup2rior wisdom of the Lord Chancellor 
ty tothe and her guardian, and resigned herself to what she 
aa fl g ’ g 
he misters, innocently called the will of God. After such a shock, 
erty, and what place was there that she should so natur lly look | 
hat “she for repose in as the place where she had passed ‘the eight | 


ing years of her life tranquilly? It wasa subject 

ia toher mind of great delicacy, and, as a matter of course, 

would be desirous of some retirement where she could 
recover her calmness.” 





‘_ Mr, Rolt proceeded to censure Mr. Berkeley in | 
ilty da very strong terms for the manner in which he had | 
1 of tut faterfered in the matter. He also took occasion to | 
, Shrew deal one or two pretty severe back-handed blows at 
a fale, 9 Dr. Hendren, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Clifton, | 
" whom he characterized as ‘ta bold and reckless 
.e had t —‘‘a vainglorious, presumptious polemic, who | 
nd tushed into an arena of discussion with things | 
that dhe that he was unacquainted with, and with parties to 
esa Whom he was inferior in capacity.” The case, how- 
own ever, could not be influenced by anything contained 
life and Dr. Hendren’s letter. In sending Miss ‘Talbot 
tothe convent, it was intended that her residence 
5 nit" should be temporary, until the return of Lord 
and Lady Shrewsbury in the spring of this year. 

ded that “The Lord Chancellor asked if it was known when 
ane ember y would return ? 

he wedi I, Rolt : V e believe it is now uncertain. An affida- 
sae of ht Mates, it will not in all probability be this summer.” 

In conclusion, he contended that the whole of the 
per “ecusation had vanished into empty air. He trusted, 
sd gather that his Jordship would deal with the 
ge in case as the court had always dealt with unfounded 
es by dismissing the petition with costs. 
nces, and ze Puke, as counsel tor the Earl and Countess 
a view r » was afterwards heard, but his speech 
sion, ad «MMe no new point. 

Ca ~ Solicitor-General, in his reply, contended that | 
aght Talons explanation had been given as to how Miss | 
‘troduceds iad had been received as a postulant. Dr. Doyle 
attempted . Mated in his affidavit that he did not wish her 
ugnant &nun, but how had he got the impression 
sent back she was likely to become one, unless he had | 
rtofot 8 ‘informed that she was there in that capacity ? 

Bishop Hendren had been brought forward they 


jitht have got the real facts of the case, but his 
friends had kept him in the background. It 


i & - 
E _ ver, quite clear that a gross contempt of 
. ; te een committed by Dr. Doyle. He had 
vent, a ete te prevent her being placed in a con- 
t the rule pany Td tisk of being persuaded to become a 
 hateck paps Saoatene, a@ totally unfit person to 


could oy Chancellor, in giving judgment, said he 


Shrewsbury 1 & moment believe that the Earl of | 


had in any way attempted to coerce the 

-_ the view of compelling her to aban- 

Wor: — as the evidence went, there were 

si t charging the Earl and Countess of 
webury with an 


B 


£ 


Mt when they left England last autumn 








Miss Talbot and M. Rochefoucault, which, upon | 


respecting his taking abroad a ward of the | 


‘ting the offer of marriage, and she certainly ex- 
Poe unwillingness to accept it, or intimate in any | 


the whole responsibility of guardianship was trans- 

ferred to Dr. Doyle, and, therefore, he ought to have 

exercised very great watchfulness over her, whereas 
| there seemed to have been very great neglect. He 
| then went on to discuss the various statements of 
Miss Jerningham, Dr. Doyle, and Bishop Hendren 
regarding the terms upon which Miss Talbot had 
| returned to the convent. Looking at all the evidence 
| on the subject, which was certainly very perplexing, 
| the conclusion he had come to was that the young 
| lady had been received as a boarder, but, as that was 
| contrary to the rules of the convent, she had been 
passed off as a postulant. He should have been 
| better pleased if the Lady Abbess had made a 
statement calculated to prevent any wrong conclu- 
sion :— 

‘* Whether she was apprehensive of incurring any 
ecclesiastical censure, and therefore shrouded her state- 
ment in ambiguous language, leaving it to be taken one 
way or the other, or what was the reason for her lan- 
guage, he did not know; but, there being po evidence of 
Lord Shrewsbury ever having placed this young lady in 
the convent as a postulant, he saw noreason to impute to 
him any such conduct. In the absence of Dr. Winter, and 
from the nature of Dr. Hendren’s communication, he 
defied any one to reconcile the statements that had 
been made. That the young lady was called a postu- 
lant was clear; but that she did not adopt the dress 
was equally clear. Why, then, was she called a pos- 
tulant? And, being so called, why was she not dealt 
with in a manner corresponding with thatcharacter? It 
might be supposed that she was a favourite in the con- 
vent, and that she was received out of favour to Lady 
Shrewsbury; but he (the Lord Chancellor) did not the 
less disapprove of her being there, whether as a boarder 
ora postulant. Because she was in a cifferent position 
from what she was in when she was a pupil in the school, 
she was not more connected with general society, except 
of those ladies who were there as nuns, and that, too, at 
an age when the mind was likely to be materially in- 
fluenced by the impressions it received. Therefore, 
whether as a postulant or as a boarder, it was not the 
place where she ought to have been in.” 


| 


In conclusion, he said that, on a consideration of 
| the whole case, Mr. Berkeley ought not to pay the 
| costs of the inquiry ; that he should not be allowed 

to attend the Master; that he might, however, have 
access to the lady; but, as she was of proper age to 
determine her own inclinations as to whom she would 
| wish to see, she must be consulted upon the subject 
With respect to Dr. Doyle, his costs must be paid 
out of the estate of the young lady. Mr. Berkeley's 
petition must be dismissed, and that of Dr. Doyle 
allowed, and the costs of both paid out of the estate. 

Miss Talbot's letter to the Lord Chancellor, to 
which reference was made during the trial, com- 
plains of * Mr. Craven Berkeley’s false statements.”’ 
She cannot but feel a just indignation at his conduct, 
she says, ** after the manner in which he has spoken 
of the convent at Taunton, where I have spent the 
| happiest days of my life, and where I have expe- 





rienced for nine years the most unchanging kindness.” 
Lest there should be any notion that Dr. Hendren or | 
| Miss Jerningham may have dictated the letter, she | 
| says, “I must aid that every word of this letter is 
from myself. 


by any one.”” In conclusion she says, ** After Easter | 


world whose charms I can never value. 

It is stated that the lady with whom Miss Augusta | 
Talbot is to be placed for the present is the Countess | 
| of Newburgh, a Roman Catholic lady. j 


rica, 


of March has been kept holy in 
the fatal battle of Novara, and funeral masses 
been said in honour of the brave men who fell in 
Piedmontese Waterloo. All this u the eyes of 
the Austrians and to spite them. The Austrians i 
their turn have not failed to celebrate the dies fasta 
in their own way. A sumptuous banquet was given 
at Trieste by the young injure to the officers of 
the garrison. 

The Emperor of Austria reached Venice on the 
27th, and on the same day, we are told, at the sug- 
gestion of Marshal Radetzky, issued orders for the 
restoration of the free port of that city. He was 
expected to visit Croatia and Hun on his return, 
The papers speak of the probability of a meeting be- 
tween the Emperor and his Sicilian Majesty. 

The Count and Countess of Chambord left Modena 
on the 20th, on their way back to Venice, 

The negotiation, at Rome, for an Austro-Italian 
railway connecting Venice with Leghorn, and cross- 
ing the Papal Legations and Tuscany, has proved, so 
far, an utter failure. The Cardinals will either never 
hear of a railway, or have it constructed on a plan 
more conducive to their own interests, They will, 
probably, never go further than the King of Naples, 
who, more than twelve years since, got over the six- 
teen miles of ground that separate the capital from 
his palace at Castellamare, and there seems to have 
stopped to all eternity. 

The Chamber of Deputies at Turin is engaged in 
discussions of Jocal interest, respecting the.rice-fields, 
especially in the provinces of Vercelli and Novara, The 
question is reduced to a compromise between health 
and wealth, for rice is amongst the most important 
produces of Piedmont as well as of Lombardy : whilst 
all the labourers engaged in its cultivation, as well 
as the whole population bordering on the swamp 
rice-grounds, pay for the good of the country wit 
their lives. The only remedy against the evil is found 
in limiting the extent of rice-fields, and only allow- 
ing them at considerable distances from each other. 

The municipal authorities at Alessandria have 
come to a resolution to tax the boxes in the theatre 
of their town, A box on the dress tier pays fifty 
francs ; on the upper tiers, twenty-five, Could not 
Sir Charles Wood take a useful hint from those 
worthies ? 

The city of Turin has made a free grant of the 
ground necessary for the erection of the monument 
in commemoration of the Siccardi law. 

In continuation of the progressive measures of 
which that famous law was only a first step, the 
Turin Chamber of Deputies Las resolved to take into 
consideration a bill om ae by the Deputy Peyron, 
forbidding persons under twenty-one years of age, 
and unacquainted with the world, by at least six 
months’ experience of society, from taking religious 
vows in a convent; and refusing admittance into the 
Sardinian convents to such persons, either native or 
foreign, who should have taken vows in foreign coun- 
tries, contrary to the above-stated regulations, 

The Piedmontese papers announce the almost 
daily arrival of Hungarian refugees from Lombardy. 


I am alone while writing it, and, | It seems that Radetzky pays these brave soldiers, 
therefore, no one can allege that I have been prompted | who alone decided the fate of Italy and of the Austrian 


Empire in 1848-49, with unnecessary harshness. 


I'shall be ready to yield myself, and again enter a | They are ap my oe may = poe — 
land, whence not a few of them made their way 


into Genoa, with a view to embark for South Ame- 
As they had, however, no means to defray 
the expenses of the voyage, the Sardinian Govern- 
ment sent them back to Switzerland, whence, it is 
hoped, they will be directed to France, destined for 


THE WEEK ON THE CONTINENT. | active service in Algeria. The Gazetta Ticinese of the 
| The great event of the week is undoubtedly the | 26th publishes some important diplomatic notes be- 
| death of Il Passatore, and the final dispersion of his | tween the Sardinian and Swiss Governments on that 
| band. He was traced to the house of one of his | gubject. 
accomplices on the 22nd, and killed on the following | The Italian and other refugees in the Canton 
day, after a desperate chase and combat with a | Ticino have been forcibly removed to the German 
| column of Pontifical gensdarmes and Austrian light | cantons. Some French (among them the famous 
|infantry. His body was carried to Lugo, and there Serjeant Boichot, Pfleiger, Felix Pyat, &c.), and 
identified as that of Stefano Pelloni, better known | twenty-four German refugees, have been actually 
under the nom de guerre above given. One of his | driven out of Switzerland. The Germans are allowed 
band was apprehended, and shot at Foligno; another | to embark at Havre for America. How the French 
was killed by a lieutenant of Roman gensdarmes at | themselves are to make their exit does not appear. 
Conselice ; a third, who was fighting by his side, | The Italian refugees at Paris have been subjected to 
| and had been severely wounded, succeeded in making | vexatious domiciliary visits during the pry be oe of 
his escape by swimming across a river. | last week. Amongst them Montanelli and Mazzoni, 
The Pope has determined to grant only a limited | from Tuscany, Pianciani, from Rome, Carini, of 
number of passports to travellers desirous to visit| Palermo, and Cernuschi, of Milan. Nothing 
London at the time of the World’s Exhibition, None has been found at their residences having the 
but Cardinals and Bishops will be sent over to this | least tendency to prove their —— in any 
country. The King of Naples, as we said in a pre- | revolutionary plot either against France or Italy. 
vious number, will allow none of his subjects to visit! Two of them, however, Carini and Mazzoni, had 
us. No traveller is expected from Naples, except | received order to quit France within twenty-four 
that mauvais gavrement, the Duke of Parma. hours, but the order has been countermanded. 
At the church of St. Prassede, at Rome, a preacher The Turkish Government is also sore troubled 


Y¥ neglect of duty towards Miss | 


has been interrupted in the heat of his discourse by Dembinski 
has left Constantinople, and his arrival in Paris 
is already announced, The Porte loudly protests 
that it only had engaged itself to the safe keeping of 
the prisoners at Kutayeh for one year, and that being 
expired it insists now on ite right to release them 
without exception. The American Minister hes 
often repeated his request to be allowed to claim the 
illustrious exiles for his own country. 


The insurrection in Bosnia is deseribed as gaining 


a bombshell falling from the roof of the church and 
bursting in the midst of his audience. There was a 
universal run, and a terrific crush at the doors. This 
was most probably the deed of some Roman wag of 
the Daly school. 

| For the rest, the news from Italy is destitute of 
interest. At Rome the “ Congregation’”’ has con- 
ferred on a few. books the honour of inscription in the 

| ** Index.” At Florence, Pistoia, and Pisa the 23rd | 


on the subject of foreign refugees. 
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er with excessive rapidity. The town of Bania- 
uka has, however, again fallen into the hands of the 
Ottoman ; and the insurgents suffered a severe 
defeat before its walls. 

There is a dull sameness in all that concerns France 
at the present time; the only conclusion we come to 
after reading all the news thence, is merely that the 
country itself every week one ~~ further from 
the way of human progress. All the efforts to create 
a combination Ministry under Odillon Barrot have 
been frustrated, after keeping public expectation on 
the rack from day to day. e Moniteur gives an 
official announcement of the President’s signal failure 
to make up a Cabinet. Political observers, French 
and foreign, endeavour to explain the nature of the 
difficulties thrown into the way of a good _under- 
standing between Barrot, and Léon Faucher, Rouher, 
Baroche, and Fould, who were designated as his col- 
leagues. ‘The real secret is, most probably, the im- 
moderate ambition both of men ok parties: and the 
readiness on the part of almost every statesman in 
that rotten country to sacrifice principle to intrigue. 
The point at issue at the present moment is said to 
be the law of the 3lst of May, which Odillon Barrot 
deems it necessary to submit to revision and modifi- 
cation, whereas the others insist it should be pre- 
served in all its integrity. These men, as well as the 
President, are well known to have grounded all their 
hopes on the result of a Presidential election on the 
basis of universal suffrage, and are now supposed to 
oppose Barrot out of mere contradiction, and with a 
view to “bother” him. 

The electors in France, in conformity with the 
words of the Constitution, were in 1848 reckoned at 
11,250,000. The electoral law of March 15th of that 
year, however, by declaring some of the citizens in- 
capacitated for several good reasons, reduced the 
number to 9,936,004. ‘The new law of May 3lst, 
1850, further limited the electoral list to 6,809,281. 
In this number are comprised: 1st, All the citizens 
paying for three years the personal tax, about 
5,028,973. 2nd, Persons paying the tax in kind, 
449,221. 3rd. Sons of families inscribed in the cer- 
tificates of their parents, 546,545. 4th. The army, 
338,949. 5th. Public functionaries, 110,304. 6th. 
The clergy, 32,492. 7th. Servants continuing for three 
years in the sume family, 124,336. 8th. Ouvriers, 
36,466, Now, according to official statements, there 
are no less than 2,500,000 ouvriers in France. The 
law of May 31st was therefore evidently got up with 
the almost exclusive view of robbing these working 
men of their right of suffrage. It is even thus that 
Freedom is understood in Republican France! M. 
Victor Hugo has addressed a letter to M. Michelet, 
in condolence for his dismissal from his Professor’s 
chair at the University of France. The poet laments 


that the freedom of thought and language has been | 


violated in the person of Michelet, and the liberty of 
conscience in that of his illustrious colleague and 
fellow-sufferer, M. Jacques. 

The Recette Générale, Receiver-General’s house, of 
Lyons, has been burnt. ‘The specie was saved; but 
an immense amount of property in paper securities 
has been irreparably destroyed. 

The Assemblée Nationale has been bought by Messrs. 
Guizot, Duchatel De Salvandy, Dumont, and St. 
Priest, the heads of the party of “‘fusion.’’ All ne- 
a with the press for the same purpose haye 

een broken off. 

The attention of the Assembly has lately been 
called to the great subject of railways and electric 
ee A plan for expediting the construction 
of the Avignon Railway has been rejected by a ma- 
jority of 349 to 305. The railway between Avignon 
and Marseilles is already in operation : nothing could 
well be more important than to continue the work 


The President of the Assembly, M. Dupin, has 
asked for a month’s leave of absence, in consequence 
of ill health. He, indeed, tendered his resignation in 
the same letter; but the Assembly by acclamation 
declined to accept it; the ‘‘Mountain” alone re- 
mained sitting at its place, in sign of dissent. 
General Bedeau was then discharging the office of 
President. 

The disturbances at Fribourg, in Switzerland, are 
atanend. The peasants were repulsed with severe 
losses. The newspapers have subsequently given 
some accounts of new riots, and even of the roaring 
of cannon within the walls of that town; but such 
reports arose from some involuntary mistake. 

Prussia is said to have sent a note to the Cabinet 
of Vienna, intended as her ultimatum on the great 
question of the German Confederacy. If the terms 
therein proposed are not accepted, Prussia, it is 
again stated, will send her representative to Frank- 
fort—a step equivalent on her part to an acknow- 
ledgment of the necessity of restoring the old Diet on 
its primitive conditions. 

M. de Mercier, the French envoy, has left Berlin 
for St. Petersburg. 

The Queen of Bavaria and the Grand Duchess of 
Hesse Darmstadt are on a visit to the Prince of 
Prussia, their father, who is suffering from severe 
illness. 

The discussion on the income tax has been brought 
to a close in the Lower Prussian Chamber. The 
Royal Family and the minor Princes of the Hohen- 
zollern are exempt from it. The same Chamber has 
also adopted the new penal statute-book, elaborated 
by M. Simpson, the Minister of Justice, and the law 
officers of the Crown. This new code will bring 
about a perfectly equal and uniform penal law 
throughout the monarchy, capital punishment in- 
cluded. Some of the Polish deputies from Posen 
opposed the measure to the best of their abilities, 
insisting that capital punishment should be abolished, 
at least in political cases, 

Count Alvensleben has been offered the portfolio 
of Foreign Affairs in Prussia. It is confidently cx- 
pected that he will not accept it. Baron Manteuffel 
seems:at a loss how to carry on the Government, and 
a Ministerial crisis is looked upon as imminent. 

The Second Chamber of Hanover has come to a 
determination to refuse the payment of taxes to the 
Government. ‘The latter, however, backed by the 
Upper Chamber, question the right of the Lower 
Chamber to such a refusal; and, as the deputies 
evince great stubbornness on the subject, the dif- 
ference will most probably be settled by a dissolution 
of the Chamber itself. 

There have been some poor squabbles at Cassel 
between the Hessian Government and the com- 
mander of the Prussian garrison, the former having 
| either flatly refused permission to the latter to cele- 
brate the Prince of Prussia’s birthday by a grand 
review of the Prussian garrison, or amicably pre- 
vailed upon the Prussian commander himself to 
countermand the review, to avoid all chances of a 
disturbance, The Berlin and other German papers 
have been quite savage on the subject, and the ex- 
planations given by the Ministerial organs have not 
proved satisfactory. 

The King of Bavaria left Munich on the 27th, ona 
visit to South Tyrol, under the assumed name of 
Count of Werdentels, 





THE TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 

The Committee of the Literary Institution, John- 
street, Fitzroy-square, held a meeting in the large 
hall, on Tuesday evening, to promote the objects of 
the association tor obtaining the repeal of the taxes 
on knowledge, and in particular the penny stamp on 





80 as to connect the capital with the Mediterranean. 
The work has been estimated at 200,000,000 of 
francs; and might be executed in four years. The 
Government has no means of defraying this enor- 
mous expense, and it was proposed to leave it to be 
achieved by a company. The railway to Strasbourg 
has been granted to two different companies, one for 
construction, the other for exploitation; such being 
the way things are managed in France. M. Rancé 
proposed, therefore, that by an analogous arrange- 


ment the Government should pay for the construction | 


of the Avignon Roilway, and that it should borrow 
the money from the company to which the lease of 
the line should be awarded. The proposition was, 
however, negatived, and the railway will be con- 


structed by Government, whenever funds may be | 


raised. A plan for establishing sever: different lineg 
of electric telegraphs has been referred to a com- 


mittee: the line between Paris and Marseilles does | 


not figure amongst them. Messrs. Leverrier and 
Collas have been appointed president and secretary 
of the committee: the latter is the author of the pro- 
jected scheme. 

The French Government makes up for its remiss- 
ness in these metters, by an extraordinary activity in 
the preservation of “order.” Although the So- 
cialists are represented as discordant and dispirited, 
and all their plots detected and foiled, yet new pre- 
cautions are taken a day to prevent explosions on 
their part. The Paris Hotel de Ville has been literally 
converted into a fortress. 


newspapers, 

The chair was taken by Dr. Epps, who expressed a 
| hope that at the next election no man would be re- 
| turned who was not pledged to demand the repeal of 
| the duties on newspapers, advertisements, and paper. 
Mr. R. R. Moore, who moved the first resolution, 
| said the press was an essential element in the ad- 
| vancement of morality and knowledge, and whatever 
| professions might be made in favour of popular rights 
| and the increase of knowledge, that Government 

must be a despotism which, by its fiscal or other re- 
gulations, interfered with the freedom of the press. 
| The question of education was agitating the sects 
greatly ; but leave the matter to an unfettered press, 
and he had no fear of the result. The people were 
much more anxious for the repeal of the newspaper 
duty than for thejabolition of the other taxes on 
knowledge, but the majority of their representatives 
had no regard for that. The Whigs, he said, when 
in opposition, called for the freedom of the press, but 
when in power did nothing to remove the shackles 
which bound it. 
| Mr, Collett moved a vote of censure on the con- 
| duct of the Board of Inland Revenue in permitting a 
number of registered newspapers to stamp only a part 
of their edition, while denying that privilege to 
| others. 
| Mr. Holyoake seconded the resolution, which was 

carried unanimously. 
In answer to a question from Mr. Scholefield, in 

the House of Commons, on Monday, Sir George 











Grey stated that the delay in the prosecution of a, 
Household Narrative wom from a di of the 
between the heads of the Inland Board of 

and their solicitor. Mr. Scholefield 
definition of an unstamped paper, 
Secretary declined attempting it. 


but the Heat 





THE EXHIBITON, 

This has been a busy week at the Crystal 
Thursday being the last day for receiving ne 
exhibition, there has been a general crush for ade 
mission from all the four quarters of the 
Although the operation of unloading was carried 
with remarkable despatch, the train of con 
in waiting extended sometimes from Keng 
road to the end of Sloane-street. Such a spectacle 
was never witnessed in London, or, indeed, in an 
other part of the world; and passers-by g nit 
gaze at the long procession of industrial 
much more wonderful in its character than the rows 
of splendid equipages assembled in the ring in the 
height of the season. On Monday 600 wagon load 
were received ; yet the whole of this vast cong; 
ment was deposited with the utmost regularity, and 
without any inconvenience to the ordinary traffic, 

Wednesday being the last day for admitting carts 
and wagons laden with packages into the build 
an immense number of vehicles of all kinds continued 
to arrive throughout the day. Now that the admis. 
sion of carts and wagons into the building is stopped, 
exhibitors will be enabled. without annoyanee, gt 
once to proceed with the unpacking of their goods; 
and we understand that a notice calling upon exhi. 
bitors to take that step will be immediately issued by 
the executive. 

Prince Albert presided at a meeting of the Rol 
Commissioners on Wednesday. ‘The meeting broke 
up about five o’clock, at which hour the Queen and 
the Princess Helena arrived at the Exhibition build. 
ing. They were attended in the building by Colond 
Reid, Dr. Lyon Playfair, Mr. Dilke, Mr. Pusey, 
M.?., and other gentlemen, who explained to he 
Majesty and the Prince some of the more im 


arrangements of the various classes which theyre. 


presented. The royal party left the building shortly 


after six o'clock, 

Among other articles to be seen at the Exhibition 
will be the famous diamond of which we have heard 
somuch. Ina prominent position in the nave the 
**Koh-i-noor” is to be exhibited, the Queen hari 
consented to allow the whole world to see the fu. 
famed ** mountain of light.’’ Extraordinary preeu- 
tions are to be taken for its safety, yet of such akind 
that the curiosity of the public with reference tothis 
most precious of all precious stones will not go m 
gratitied, The manner in which the public openig 
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should take place, and whether it should be acom : 


panied by any pageant or ceremonial, is at pres 


under the consideration of the Royal Commissions, ~ 





TAYLEUR’S DIVORCE. 

Mr. William Houlbrooke Tayleur, a wealthy Live 
pool gentleman, the eldest son of a well-known me 
chant in that town, being desirous to obtain a divoree 
from his wife, for very sufficient reasons, and bei 
rich enough to pay the large sum required to obiait 
such an act of simple justice, the case came 
the House of Lords this week in the usual fom, 
Mr, Tayleur was married at the parish church d 
Stoke-upon-Trent in May, 1835, to Miss Bmm 
Elizabeth Heathcote, daughter of a Staffordshire 
gentleman. Soon after marriage they went sbrod 
travelled some years on the Continent, then retum 
to Liverpool, and ultimately, on Mr, hye 
from business in 1842, removed to a house he 
bought in Chapel-street, Park-lane, London. Ini 
they took a house at Goodwood, and, while residing 
there, became acquainted with Lord Arthur Lennot, 
but nothing occurred at that time to excite s& 
picion of an improper intimacy between Tayleat 
and that nobleman. In 1849, Mr. and Mrs. Tayleth 
durin 
with ood Arthur Lennox, and in September of that 
year, Mrs. Tayleur having gone to reside in the house 
of her medical adviser, on account of delicate health, 
which required frequent medical attendance 
again met his lordship on various occasions. | 

le November, 1849, Mr. Tayleur was hastily a 
moned to Torquay, on account of the da orale 
ness of his father, but before leaving town he 
at his own house in Park-lane, where his wife ws 
then residing, she having recovered her hat 
apparently. No sooner had her husband gone 
she instantly drove off in a cab to the United Sem 
Club, taking the nurse, whom she sent into the 
house to inquire if Lord Arthur Lennox was sch di 
He was absent then, at which she seemed m 
appointed, but she returned again at @ pag 
when he came out and took his place m 
while the nurse stood outside. 
tion, Lord Arthur came out of the cab, the 


Chapel-street, Park-lane. In the evening 
Taylenr told the nurse that Lord Arthur br? 
in the course of the night, and asked her tot 
in, which she refused to do notwi 


nurse 
went in, and she and her mistress drove hom?) 
come 


% 
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a tour in Scotland, renewed their intima] 


‘After some conve 
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. "5 anger. In the course of the night a signal 
made outside, Mrs. Tayleur said it was Lord 
put the nurse, who remained firm, would 
athe door to him, Mrs. Tayleur then called 
housemaid, who opened the door, and his lordship 
walked straight into the lady’s bedroom, where he 
tthe night, according to the evidence of both 
- ts. The scandal having thus become notorious, 
the butler wrote off to his master, who instantly took 
the usual course under such circumstances. An 
+. was brought against Lord Arthur Lennox by 
Mr. Tayleur, who obtained £500 damages. He also 
obtained a final sentence of separation, a mensa et 
in the Ecclesiastical Court. 
The evidence presented nothing remarkable, and 
the bill was read a second time on Tuesday. 





THE SEAMEN'S STRIKE. 

Upwards of 100 seamen belonging to Hull paid 
a visit to Sheffield last week, They were met by a 
pend of music, and marched in procession to the resi- 
dence of Mr. Councillor Ironside, where they par- 
took of an ample supply of bread, cheese, ale, and 
tobacco. A series of public meetings have been held, 
hich were numerously attended, and of the most 
enthusiastic character. At one of the meetings it 
as resolved to petition Parliament to repeal or 
modify the Mercantile Marine Act; at another, a 
memorial to the Queen was adopted to the same 


eect; and at another, it was resolved to me- | 


morialize the Government, 
part of the sailors left for Hull. They 


ied to the Station by a band of | 
ee ee ee ee | earthquakes which have lately taken place at Macri, 


music and a large number of the inhabitants. 


During their stay they were very kindly treated, | 


having been gratuitously lodged and boarded in va- 
rious parts of the town. ‘They left with heavy 


hearts, many declaring that they had never been in | 


such a ship in their lives. They took with them a 
lage quantity of provisions which had been given 
for their wives and families, A public subscription 


has been set on foot, which at present amounts to | 


nearly £150. 

A meeting of the seamen connected with the port 
of London was held at the Temperance Hotel, 
Princes-square, on Wednesday, when it was resolved 
that the petition to be presented on Thursday should 
not be accompanied by a procession as was originally 
intended. 


THE CARNIVAL AT ROME. 


A glance at Rome, during the Carnival, from a | 
private letter of an English friend resident there, will | 


amuse our readers. It will be seen that our corre- 
spondent is of a more hopeful character than most of 
our countrymen who date their letters from the 
Eternal City :— 
‘Rome, March 4, 1851. 
“Rome has been during the last ten days a curious 


tight, the strangers in it having been attempting a | 


spectre carnival, driving up and down the Corso, pelting 
each other with confetti and bouquets; the people look- 
ing on, and taking little or no part in the diversions. In 
former days, when great cars full of costumes and every 
Variety of masquerade used to promenade up and down 


the Corso, the scene was full of gaiety and animation. | 
Thefun had been this year done into English, and has | 


Rot profited by the translation, being much more rough 
and coarse than when the Italians, who have a genius 
for everything buffo, took a part in it. Last Sunday 
Right was the great veglione, when the large theatre 
used to be thronged with masks and dominos; here all 
the intrigues and lovemakings, began with bon-bons and 


bouquets, used to be accomplished, and a great deal of | 


Witty merriment. I went there about one o’clock in the 
Morning, and the theatre beautifully lighted, two bands 
ying, and everything prepared as usual; but the 
Place was perfectly deserted by all except about twenty 
men in accurate ball-room costume, sent there by the 
Police, many gendarmes and firemen, and a few English- 
men. The word had been passed that, as masking had 
been forbidden and the French were occupying Rome, 
it'was not becoming for the Romans to go; and, accord- 
ingly, not a Roman man or woman was to be seen. One 
box had been hired by a respectable English family who 
stole in, thinking to have some unorthodox fun; but 
ey found the most harmless and unamusing spirit pre- 
Pred for them. Altogether the attitude of the people 
very dignified in their misfortunes, and there is very 
great unanimity in their abstinence from the amuse- 
mats in which they used to take so much pleasure. 
he Pope goes out oftener walking, but no notice is 
of him; and the prestige attached to the Papal 
authority is every day weakened. The Pope himself is 
ealously watched, as he is found every now and then 
d to relent, and would gladly try the system of 
se ual concession. I firmly believe that he is a good 
an totally unfitted for the age and for his place. The 
= never ceases to be more powerful than the tem- 
pot Sovereign ; and when in difficulty he prays for in- 
Spitation—a : . 
hitherto 


obit been only moderately successful. 
ltis very 


difficult to conceive any plan by which Rome 
it A etully acquire the Government necessary for 
Sibeeied Government, half priest half lay, is, I am 
vill pm by the past experience, impossible. No Pope 
‘al be. Tule constitutionally, and the lay Ministers will 

¥ Se 80 nominally. A conscientious Pope will be, as 


Present one has H 
and the ides been, so tormented by his confessor 


at he will 


that he is undermining the spiritual power, 
throw himself entirely into the hands of the 
Y power so completely depends upon 





On Tuesday last the | 


the ignorance of all around them that they will never 
bring forward any liberal system of education, by which 
alone the people will become able to govern and be go- 
verned, 

“The upper classes here have been tried since °48, 
and not one of them has been found to possess any capa- 
city for public a Conscious of this inferiority 
and jealous of the liberal and constitutional party, they 
will always side with the reactionary party, and would 
prefer seeing the French or Austrians occupying Rome 
to 4 we yo of the middle and only educated class. 
The death of Rossi by assasination and the flight of the 
Pope destroyed the best chance for the Romans of pass- 
ing through an imperfect form of government to one 
more durable and perfect. 

* In spite of this, I have no doubt of the future success 
of the independence of Italy. In Piedmont, constitutional 
forms of government, the liberty of the press, and the 
honesty of the King give great promise of aid. Their 
army is excellent, and navy very respectable ; and Pied- 
mont will give the proper example to the rest of Italy. 
The King of Naples, although the most abject of Abso- 
lutists, has been busily engaged in forming the means of 
destruction for absolutism. If he were to die, and the 
Count of Syracuse were to become Regent, there is a 
chance of things going on fairly towards improvement. 
Their army, in a good cause and well led, is good; and 
all the material for war in good order.” 





EARTHQUAKES IN ASIATIC TURKEY. 





method of escaping from difficulties which | 


Every schoolboy has heard of that great wonder of 
the world, the Colossus of Rhodes, which, we are 
told, weighed 713,000 1b., and was thrown down by 
an earthquake in the year 234 B.C. That tremendous 
downfall has been called to mind by a succession of 


a town of Natolia, in Asiatic Turkey, and also at 
Rhodes. At the latter place the first shock was felt 
on the 28th of February. Between five and half-past 
five p.m. the upper part of the castle, which is at the 
| entrance of the town, fell with an awful cra-h, over- 
| whelming the offices of the Austrian Lloyd’s Steam 
| Navigation Company, whilst the Tower of Arays- 
| Kulé, which commands the entrence of the harbour, 
| and several other parts of the fortifications, sustained 

great injury, as did likewise many dwelling-houses, 
some of which were shaken to their very foundations, 
| on the rock, others cracked throughout. ‘The oscil- 
| lations were from west toeast. The lady of a foreign 
| vice-consul was so alarmed that she rushed, with an 
| infant in her arms, from her falling dwelling, and, 
jumping into the sea, made her way to a boat; whilst 
| 





another daughter, who attempted to follow her, got 
buried in the ruins, but, through the humane exer- 
tions of some neighbours, she was extricated, and, 
marvellous to relate, with no other injury than bruises, 
| Slighter shocks succeeded almost daily, even up to 
the 7th of March. At Macri, on the main land, and 
in its immediate neighbourhood, the consequences 
have been most disastrous. The whole of the houses 
and dwellings, lately erected, have been levelled to 
the ground; fissures have been formed in the very 
streets, from which bituminous vapours exude conti- 
| tinually, almost suffocating the inhabitants; many 
springs have suddenly dried up, whilst in arid locali- 
ties new ones have gushed out, changing the whole 
features of the earth’s surface. The town of Levissy, 
which contained 1500 houses, has not one left stand- 
ing, and no less than 600 human beings are reckoned 
to be under the ruins, which number would have been 
awfully augmented had the shock been after nightfall, 
when the inhabitants retire to their homes, The 
village of Chiorge nearly met with the same fate, the 
upper part of a huge mountain having fallen into, 
and blocked up, the small port of Ekengik, over- 
whelming all the dwellings round about its base. 
| Another village, more inland, situated between two 
| hills, has been buried under them. 

The survivors at Macri, alarmed by the repeated 
| shocks which were still occurring for five days after, 
| though of a much slighter nature, had fled for safety 
on board small craft and fishing-boats, carrying with 
them what property they could from time to time dig 
out from beneath the ruins of the storehouses, most 


other islands. 


down to the 5th of March, also make mention of two 
smart shocks of earthquake having been experienced 
thereat. Stove pipes got detached from the walls of 
the houses, doors flew open, and many old tenements 
threatened to fall about the ears of the inmates, but 
no accident of consequence resulted. 

The last Overland Mail brings intelligence of several 
earthquakes having taken place throughout India, 
between the 4th and 14th of February, accompanied 
| by great storms. 

; 

THE FRIMLEY AND OTHER MURDERS, 

| _ The trial of Levi Harwood (aged twenty-nine), James 
| Jones (aged twenty-four), and Samuel Harwood (aged 
| twenty-five), for the murder of the Reverend Mr. Hollest, 
on the 27th of September last, commenced on Monday 
morning, at Kingston, before Mr. Baron Parke. Mr. 
Chambers recited the facts, which are in the recol 
lection of the public. Mrs. Caroline Hollest, the first 
witness, produced a great sensation by stating, on 
cross-examination, her deliberate belief that Hiram Smith, 
the Queen’s evidence, was the man who struggled with 





and shot her husband. When Hiram Smith was 





} 


| 
| 








called, he wore, it is said, the same forbidden, 
senseless expression as when on his examination 
before the magistrates, combining in a remarkable 

the slight active figure of the accomplished burglar with 
acast of countenance at once cunning, cowardly, and 
cruel. Fora momen‘, on entering the witness-box, he 
looked abashed, and unable to raise his eyes or to con- 
front the furious glances which his associates darted at 
him from the dock; but by degrees his confidence re- 
turned, and it was quite remarkable to observe the cool, easy 
style in which he surrendered himself to the examination- 
in-chief, and the half-petulant air of injured innocence 
with which he replied tothe searching interrogatories of 
the counsel for the accused. He persisted that it was 
not he but Levi Harwood who fired the fatal shot; and 
said, after he left the house, he ho to God he had not 
killed the man. He retired amidst hisses from the 
persons in and around the crowded court. The trial was 
brought to a conclusion on Tuesday. The counsel for 
the prisoners strongly dwelt on the circumstance that 
Mrs. Hollest identified Smith, the witness, as the man 
who shot her husband, and that the wadding and cap 
were found where he must have stood. The Be told 
the jury that, to convict the prisoners, it was not ne- 
cessary they should be satisfied that one or all of them 
had discharged the pistol by which the fatal wound was 
given. The jury were absent nearly two hours, and re- 
turned a verdict of Guilty upon Levi Harwood and 
Jones—of Not Guilty upon Samuel Harwood. The 
foreman said that the jury were unanimously of opinion 
that neither of the prisoners found guilty had fired the 
shot. On being asked if he had anything to say why 
sentence of death should not be passed upon him, Levi 
Harwood, his body stretched forward over the dock, said : 
“Tam as innocent of the murder of which I stand in- 
dicted as any man in this court. I am as innocent as 
this man (pointing to some person who stood near), or 
even as your lordship, both of the burglary and of the 
murder.” Jones also said: “I am innocent of the 
charge against me. Iam quite innocent.” Levi Har- 
wood, again speaking, and shaking his head earnestly, 
said: “ The jury have not looked strictly into this 
matter.” The judge then pronounced sentence of death 
on the two; and the third was arrested on another 
charge. 

Daniel Gibbs Hathway, aged twenty-six, the keeper of 
a beerhouse at Chipping Sudbury, was tried at the Oxford 
Assizes, on Tuesday, for the murder of his wife, by 
poisoning her a few weeks ago. From the evidence 
given there was no doubt but the woman had been 
poisoned, and it appeared also that Hathway had kept up 
an improper intimacy with a girl who had been his ser- 
vantat one time. The jury, however, not deeming the 
evidence sufficiently strong against the prisoner found a 
verdict of acquittal. 

A long investigation took place at Stonham Aspal, 
near Ipswich, before the coroner and a jury, on Friday 
and Saturday, to ascertain by what means a labourer 
named Cage came by his death, suspicion having attached 
to his wife of having poisoned him with arsenic. Cage 
and his wife lived on the worst terms, He died on Satur- 
day week, and was about to be buried, when from certain 
intelligence as to the cause of his death, the clergyman 
of the parish caused a postponement of the funeral, and 
a coroner’s inquest to be called. The evidence of two 
medical men affirmed the fact of the presence of arsenic in 
the stomach, &c., and it was proved that Mrs, Cage had 
employed a woman to purchase for her a pennyworth of 
arsenic. The inquest has been adjourned for a full analy- 
zation of the contents of the stomach of the deceased to 
be made. 

Patrick Lyons and his wife were found guilty at Liver- 
pool Assizes, on Monday, of murdering a woman nam 
Peggy Fahey, a poor Irish hawker, by striking her on 
the head with a hatchet, in a lodging-house at War- 
rington. They were both sentenced to death. 

At the reéxamination of William Rowe, before the 
county magistrates at Ridgway, near Plymouth, on Wed- 
nesday, he was fully committed to take his trial at the 
next assizes for the wilful murder of John Bunker, a 
servant boy. An attempt was made by Rowe's family to 
obtain his liberation on bail to the amount of £5000, but 
the magistrates refused to accept it, though it appears on 
the occasion of the first examination they accepted bail 
to the amount of £2000, and the accused surrendered at 
the proper time. 

As Mr. Robert Fisher, a gentleman residing at 78, 
Bayham-street, Camden-town, was returning home on 
Thursday evening he discovered at the step of his hall 
door a fine linen bag, which was neatly sewn up, and 


of which has been removed to Simi, Rhodes, and | contained something heavy. He immediately handed it 


to a police-constable, who ripped it open and found 


Letters from Trebizond (the ancient Trapesus), | within it a fine male child, neatly dressed in a handsome 


coloured bedgown, and a rich lace cape ornamented with 
very splendid ribbons. Around the neck was a white 
handkerchief, so tightly fastened that it could not fail in 
producing strangulation. On the chest lay a note written 
in a neat hand, and which ran thus :—‘‘ The Lord have 
mercy on the child’s soul. It is of noble parentage.” 
The body was —— to the workhouse, where it was 
examined by Mr. Robertson, the house surgeon, who 
pronounced it to be that of a fine child, upwards of a 
month old, and also declared that he had no doubt that the 
child was murdered. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Queen held a drawing-room in St. James’s Palace 
on Thursday afternoon. It was the first publie reception 
this season, and was numerously aud fashionably at- 
tended. The Queen and Prince Albert, attended by the 
ladies and gentlemen of the royal suite, arrived from 
Buckingham Palace at two c’clock. Before the drawing- 
room, her Majesty, according to annual custom, received 
a deputation trom Christ's Hospital in the Throne-room, 
The Queen wore a white gros de Naples train, 
with white crape and white bugles, and ornamented with 
diamonds. The petticoat was of white gros de Naples, 
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trimmed with white crape and white bugles. Her head- 
dress was composed of white feathers and diamonds. 
According to the present ements the Court will 
leave Buckingham Palace for Windsor C. stle on Wed- 
nesday week, the 16th instant. Her meets wis remain 
at Windsor a fortnight, and then retura to Buckingham 
Palace. The Queen, it is expected, will also visit 
Windsor during the Ascot race week. 


The Glasgow Daily Mail the demise of Lord 
Moncrieff, and states that the vacancy thus created on 
the Scotch bench will be filled by Mr Cowan. 

The Atheneum announces that it is Mr. Thackeray's 
intention, during the coming season, to deliver a course 
of biographical reminiscences of some of the comic 
writers of our country during the eighteenth century. 
The course will commence about the middle of May. 

The Honourable and Reverend R. Liddell entered upon 
his Ministry in St. Paul's on Sunday, by preaching the 
morning sermon. The service was conducted at both 
churehes exactly according to Mr. Bennett's usage, ex- 
cept that the black academic gown was worn in preaching 
instead of the surplice. 

The Reverend R. P. Blakeney, a Nottingham clergy- 
man, is about to go to Rome as a Protestant missionary 

Mr. John Dickens, of the Dai/y News, and father of 
the celebrated novelist, died on Monday last, at Keppel- 
street, Russell-square, in his sixty-sixth year. He 
formerly held a situation in the Navy Pay-office, and up 
to his death enjoyed a pension for long service, but had 
long devoted himself to journalism—principally in the 
reporting departments. For some time Mr. John Dickens 
was connected with the Mirror of Parliament, when 
edited by a relative of hisown. He afterwards retired to 
the neighbourhood of Exeter, from which he arrived in 
town to take part in the establishment of the Daily News. 
Of course the greater part of the public interest which 
attaches to the memory of the late gentleman radiates 
from the fame of his illustrious son; but, personally, Mr. 
John Dickens enjoyed throughout his long life the esteem 
and respect of a wide circle of friends, Possessed of 
great energy of character, thorough business habits, a 

ne literary appreciation, and a perfect savoir faire in the 
pn aay management of an important department in 

ondon journalism, Mr. Dickens’s removal will be felt as 
a wide blank and an irremediable misfortune in the 
extensive and respectable sphere within which his energies 
were directed, and in which his worth and many sterling 
qualities were known.—Morning Chronicle. 

Mr. Elizur Wright, auther of Perforations in the 
Latter-Day Pamphlets, and editor of the Boston Chrono- 
type, is thus described in the Boston Museum :—‘' He 
has been kffown to write with a pen in each hand on two 
different subjects, rock the cradle with his feet, and 
whistle ‘ Hail, Columbia!’ for the twin babies, while 
intently perusing one of Parker’s sermons, all at the 
same time.” 

The death of General McDuffie, a distinguished poli- 
tician of South Carolina, took place on the llth of March, 
after a protracted illness of several years. He commenced 
his public life as a member of Congress, in 1821, served 
in the House for fourteen years, in the Senate for six 
years, and during the interval between retiring from the 
House and returning to the Senate, was elected governor 
of his native state. 

The late Nepaulese envoy, General Jung Bahadoor, 
has been most joyfully welcomed by his Sovereign and 
friends at Katmandos. He refused to perform the rites 
of hospitality to Lord Grosvenor and some others who 
had been tempted out to India by the promise of sport on 
the hills; these travellers, therefore, had been dependent 
on Mr. Erskine for their entertainment. It is probable 
that political reasons actuated General Jung's conduct, 
as it is now known that he has resolutely refused Dr. 
Hooker permission to botanize throughout Nepaul, 
fearing, probably, lest the learned member of the Linnwan 
Society should act as a spy. 

Colonel Pew, of the Bengal Artillery, died at Singapore 
on the 2nd of February, on his way to Australia. He 
was one of the greatest speculators in India. In 1845 he 
is said to have been worth £250,000; in 1850 he was a 
bankrupt almost without effects. 

The A, Mod. an 











9 officially the de- 
arture of the Count and Countess of Chambord for 
Venice on the 20th instant, 

The Epoca states that the King of Spain left Madrid on 
the 25th ultimo, for Aranjuez, on a visit to his brother 
the Infante don Enrique, who arrived in that royal resi- 
dence a regular prisoner, escorted by a detachment of 
civie guards. 





The President of the Republie, on the report of the 
Minister of Marine, has just nominated a committee of 
fifteen persons to consider the best means of transforming 
the punishment of hard labour at the hulks, so as to 
render it of service to French colonization. 

The French Minister of the Interior has addressed a 
circular to all the prefects of departments, to demand of 
them an accurate list of all the French operatives who 
have quitted France within a year to work in England. 
The object of this measure is to enable the Government 
commissary at the Exposition in London to identify the 

ortion of the articles exposed in London with the Eng- 

ish mark which has been executed by French hands. 

Letters from Vienna state that sixty-six ladies of Pesth 
were about to proceed during the holy week to that city, 
in order to solicit the Emperor tograut an amnesty to all 
Hungarians still detained for political offences. 

According to the last quarantine report, the ports of 
Tripoli, Alexandria, Constantinople, Tunis, Smyrna, the 
Isle of Candia, and other places, are pronounced to be 
dangerous on account of the plague; and the waole of 
the ports of Turkey and of Greece are declared to be 
suspected. — 

‘The Afreedies have again closed the Kohat Pass, and 
cut off the communications bet Kohat and Peshawur. 
They have been put on the alert by the passage of the 
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First Punjaub Cavalry, which slipped through their 
fingers by keeping the day of its proposed march a secret. 

The sale of Runjeet Singh’s erown jewels, which com- 
menced on the 25th of February, is said to have attracted 
to Lahore a vast number of jewel merchants and agents 
of native princes from Hindostan, Persia, and the 
adjoiging countries. The catalogue of a quarter of a 
million’s worth of ‘* barbaric gems and gold’’ reads most 
magnificently, but the jewels have not realized very high 
prices. They are more adapted for native than European 
ornaments, and several of the largest diamonds and 
other gems are, according to native practice, pierced as 
pendants, which destroys their value for any other 
purpose. 

Another very discreditable instance of English military 
interference with the revenue quarrels of a native Prince 
has taken place in Oude. It appears that Captain 
Barlow's corps had been for some time engaged in 
endeavouring to hunt down one Rajah Thakoor Persad, 
a refractory Zumindar of the Oude Government, who 
had fled to a dense jungle, well defended by his followers 
A detachment of 350 men of a police corps, commanded 
by Captain Hearsey, at last succeeded in overtaking and 
defeating him, killing fifty of his principal followers, the 
heads of twenty-five of whom, among which were those 
of women and children, were sent to Lucknow as a proof 
of success. 

The boiler of the steamer George W. Kendall exploded 
on the Ohio river, on the 15th of March. The carpenter 
of the boat was instantly killed, and several deck hands 
severely scalded. 

A new constitution hag been framed for the state of 
Ohio, by a convention chosen for the purpose, and is to 
be submitted to the people for acceptance. It provides 
for the maintenance of religious freedom, equality of 
political rights, liberty of speech and of the press, and no 
imprisonment for debt, The members of each branch of 
the legislature are to be chosen biennially. ‘the governor, 
lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, treasurer, and 
attorney-general, are to be chosen by the people for a 
term of two years. The judges, who, as a general rule, 
hold for five years, are to be elected by the people. Every 
free white male adult citizen is a voter, and elections in 
all cases are to be by ballot. The legislature is to pro- 
vide a system of common schools. Institutions for the 
insane, blind, deaf, and dumb are to be supported by the 
state. Lotteries and the sale of lottery tickets are for 
ever prohibited. 

A letter from one of the engineers attached to the 
Tehuantepec Surveying Company states that an excel- 
lent harbour had been found at the s uthern coast of the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, where vessels of all sizes may 
find a safe anchorage; this is in the Bay of Ventosa, 
about twelve miles from the town of Tehuantepec. The 
bay is large and sheltered; its shores extend 6200 feet ; 
the bottom is partly a compact sand, and partly a mix- 
ture of sand and clay, affording an excellent anchorage. 
Another good harbour is also found in the Bay of Salina 
Cruz, on the Pacific shore, about two miles west of the 
Ventosa. 

Advices from Rio Janeiro of the 2nd of February re- 
| Port that the difficulties with Buenos Ayres were still 
| unsettled, but it was hoped that an adjustment would be 
| made. without a war. Vessels entering the port are 
| hereafter to furnish the police with a list of the names, 
country, and profession of their passengers. The dry 
goods dealers had agreed not to purchase on a less 
credit than twelve months. The financial position of 
Buenos Ayres is represented as in a very satisfactory 
condition, 








It is now positively determined upon to hold the annual 
Exhibition of the Royal Agricultural Society in Windsor 
Home Park this year. ‘The great importance to those 
places where the society’s shows are held may be esti- 
mated in some degree from the circumstance of its being 
attended on an average by upwards of 400,000 persons, 
and a sum varying from £30,000 to £35,000 being spent 
on the occasion, Extensive preparations will be imme- 
diately commenced in the portion of the Home Park 
fronting the North-terrace. 

On Saturday the reérection of the marble arch at 
Cumberland-gate was completed, and the carriage drive 
is now opened to the public. ‘The upper part of the arch 
has been constructed as a police station, and will contain 
a reserve of nen. 

The returns of the Board of Trade for the month 
ending March 5, 1851, show a falling off as compared 
with the same month of last year of £60,692. The 
decrease is chiefly in the exports of cotton yarn, owing 
to the rise in the price of the raw material. 

The Council of the Leicester-square soup kitchen has 
come to the determination not to relieve any more of the 
foreign refugees in this metropolis, regarding them as a 
dangerous body. We understand tha: 400 of them are 
now lodging in one locality in St. James’s parish. The 


——————__ 


who is to be chosen at the next eral election 

room of Sir Edward Buxton. erhe chairman b ‘he 
dinner party stated that Sir Bowyer was no ad the 
The Smijth family have been well known in Bua 
three centuries, and one of them was a chief Seereur 
of State in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Sir B, 
made a long speech in favour of protection, and ALacd 
his determination to give Lord Stanley his support whe. 
ther returned or not. He would nail his colours to the 
mast, with this motto, ‘* Protection must be Testored, 
the British empire wi!l be destroyed.” . 

The Liberals of Rochdale have resolved to invite 
John Bright to take the place of Mr. Sharman Crawforg 
the next election, by consenting to be put inn rhe 
for his native town, We have not heard whether he hag 
accepted the invitation. 

The Duke of Brunswick and Mr. Charles Green 
Hastings, per balloon, on Monday afternoon 
twenty minutes past one for France, and alighted in g 
field, about ten miles south-west of Boulogne, a fey 
minutes after six. When somewhat short of wid. 
channel the balloon was almost becalmed, and took 
low a level that, by means of speaking trumpets, the 
aeronauts could converse with the crews of some fis! 
boats beneath them, At one time the balloon conn 
to a height of about 4000 feet. 

At the Norfolk Assizes, on Wednesday, Henry 
and seven other labourers were tried for a riot in Bar. 
ham Union-house on the 9thof February. The pri 
were all very able-bodied paupers, as their conduct during 
the disturbance, in which they had acted as ring! 
fully demonstrated. All, save one, were convi 
sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment with hax 
labour. 

Sir James Sutherland Mackenzie was brought before 
Mr. Bingham, at Marlborough.street Police-office, 
on Tuesday, charzed with being drunk, and with 
having assaulted a policeman. Sir James, who had beeg 
brought up at the same office on Saturday, for a similar 
offence, interrupted the evidence in a very incoherent 
way, denying the charge, and asserting that the police 
were not stating facts. Mr. Bingham being of opiniog 
that his eecentricity rendering it unsafe for him to be at 
| large, directed that he shouid be detained in order that 
communication might be had with his friends, 


A prospectus has been issued by a Euro and 
American steam-packet company, provisionally regis. 
tered, the object of which will be to establish a line of 
| first-class steam ships to ply between Galway and some 
| port or ports of America hereafter to be determined, It 
is proposed, for the purpose of carrying out the proj 
to raise a capital of £250,000 in 5000 shares of £50 each, 

It is expected that this will be an unusually crowded 
season at Killarney, in consequence of the influx of 
| foreigners to visit the Industrial Exhibition. Notwith- 
standing the inclemency of the weather, tourisis begi 
to arrive. Among the first fruits of the season at 
| Lake Hotel, Killarney, are the Prince de Joinville, the 
Duc de Nemours, the Duc d’Aumale, and Count de 

Jarnac, 

The Limerick Chronicle states that Lord Gough has 

been put in possession of the princely mansion and lands 

| of Killymoon, in the county of Tyrone, the estate of the 

late Colonel Stewart, and which had passed into the 

| Encumbered Estates Court a few months previous to the 

| death of its former possessor. The present rental is 

| £4500 a year, but a quarter of a century back it was nine- 

| folu this amount, and the purchase money, according to 
the Chronicle, was £91,000. 

A large body of constabulary have been sent down 
from Dublin to the county Down. The Newry Tele 
graph states that some further disturbances occurred at 
the close of the week in the southern end of the barony 
of Killevey. It says—‘‘ On Friday night two houses 
were set on fire on Mr. Chambre’s estate, and one of 
them nearly destroyed, but the other was saved before 
any considerable conflagration ensued. The only assign 
able cause for these outrages is that the tenants agi 
ing the present occupiers of these houses and lands have 
been ejected for nonpayment of rent. The inhabitants 
in these instances, of course, had a narrow escape 
being burnt to death. Such is the system of terror in 
the neighbourhood of Meigh, that even should tenants 
run off in heavy arrears without being ejected, all parties 
are warned on penalty of death not to take the vacant 
houses and farms. Bodies of men at night traverse the 
country, to the terror of the peaceable portion of the 

eople.”’ pl 
y Mr. Maurice O'Connell, the member for Tralee, having 
addressed a letter to his constituents, desiring to know 
their wishes, as a body, as to the course which they would 
deem it advisable for him to pursue in voting on divisions 
which would affect the stability of the Ministry, a meet 
ing of the electors of Tralee has been held, and a re ly 
voted, in which Mr. O’Connell is told that ‘Lord J 








orders at the Leicester-square soup kitchen, however, 
are, that ‘‘ beards and moustachios are disqualifications 


A ridiculous advertisement appeared in the Times of 





Wednesday, signed ‘‘a Shareholder” of the London and 
County Bank, calling upon the proprietary to expel two 
of the directors on aceount of their having voted against 
the Ministerial bill on the Papal Aggression. It has 
been traced to a person who is nota shareholder, and | 
who was recently dismissed from the service of the esta- 
blishment, 

Sir Alexander Cockburn, the new Attorney-General, 
was reélected for Southampton, on Wednesday, without | 
opposition. On the same day Sir John Romilly, the new 
Master of the Rolls, was reélected for Devonport. 

The Solicitor General (Mr. Page Wood) was re-elected 
as member for the city of Oxford on Thursday without 
opposition. 

A number of the Protectionist electors of South Essex | 
dined together, on Tuesday, at the King’s Arms Hotel, | 
Grays, in company with a Sir William Bowyer Smijth, | 


| 


for food ani shelter.”"— Morning Post. | 


| resignation of Colonel Cole. 


Russell has for ever forfeited the confidence of the Ca- 
tholics of the empire,” and, therefore, that ‘ it becomes 
his (Mr. O'Connell's) imperative duty, in union with the 
members of Parliament who have already so distinguls 


| themselves by their vote on Disraeli’s motion, to labout 
| unceasingly to effect the overthrow of his Administration. 


he electors add, that, if the Ministry had been ber 
on the motion in question, they would have resigt 
before the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was read a first time, 


| and, consequently, that there would have been no obst 


to prevent Sir James Graham from assuming office. i 
Mr. Whiteside, Q.C., has announced himself asa or 
date for the repr: s: ntation of Enniskillen, vacant by 
Mr. Whiteside is a Conset- 
vative, but in his address he says :—** I will support the 
application of a wise economy to the management of t ; 
revenue, and to the financial departments of the stale; 
but I will stedfastly resist the heartless system of centre 
zation sought to be enforced against Ireland, and ros 
is as injurious to her interests as it is hurtf 


pride. 
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xa - 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


AyPROV! nm asks if a certain “ Mutual” Life As- 
a ance sets respectable, and if, as an assurer, he 
“would be liable for the debts of the company. Every assurer 

liable, but some companies have a guarantee fund. We 
ae nething of the office in question beyond its name. 


4W. 7. nest week. 
impossible to acknowledge the mass of letters we receive, 
“ insertion is often delayed, owing toa press of matter; 
~~ omitted it is frequently from reasons quite inde- 
weaest of the merits of the communication. 
: s should always be legibly written, and on one 
‘side of the paper only. Hf long, it encreases the difficulty of 
; for them. 
AMletters for the Editor to be addressed 9, Crane-court, Fleet- | 
‘street, London. : 
NEW WORK. 
THE LIBRARY FOR THE TIMES. 
ap Popular Works, adapted for the School, the 
4 He eee che Drawing-room, and the Study. 
On the Istof May will be published, price One Shilling, 
HE HISTORY of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND during the Reigns of Henry VILI., Edward 
and Mary: being the first portion of the Ecclesi+stical His- 
Uy i ehis Country from the Reign of Henry VIII. to the Reigns 
Bouse of Hanover. 





of the Work comprises three distinct series, arranged 
Ee stewing heads :=— 
1. THE HISTORICAL SERIES. 
IL THE BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
Il]. THE MISCELLANEOUS SERIES. 

Fortions of one or other of these Series, in Parts orin Volumes, 
wil appear Monthly. his ; 

Bach Volume will be complete in itself, handsomely printed in 
frlseap 8vo., occasionally illustrated with Engravings, and will 
way in price according te thickness. 

10 BOOKSELLERS.—Prospectuses and Showboards will be 
rady ina few days, and may be had on application. Agents 
wanted for the principal towns. 

London: 4, Crescent, Blackfriars ; and all Booksellers. 


~ POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay, April 5. 





Sir Cxantes Woop brought forward his amended 
bodget last night in a speech which would compare, 
as to length, with an American President's message. 
The main alteration is in the house tax. First of all 
he proposes to repeal the window duty, arid in place 
of it to impose a uniform tax of ninepence in the 
pound on the annual value of all dwelling-houses 
above £20, and sixpence in the pound on shops, 
Victuallers’ houses, and houses used in the occupation 
ofland. This arrangement he justified by a copious 
production of arguments and facts, declaring that 
it would give full scope to all sanitary improve- 
ments, and exempt about 500,000 houses now 
pring window duty altogether from taxation. 
f the change were carried out, the present 
amount of duty, £1,860,000, would be reduced 
to about £720,000, which sum would be con- 
tributed by 400,000 of the best houses, belong- 
ing to the classes most able to pay, while ail | 
other dwellings, 2,100,000 in number, would be left | 
unvisited by the tax-gatherer. The whole result of | 
the finance scheme is to strike off £1,490,000 from 
the estimated income of the year, leaving a permanent 
surplus of about £350,000, and, as the reductions will | 
net take immediate effect, placing some £900,000 to | 
the eredit side of the public account, at the end of the 
cument year. Respecting the other taxes he had pro- 

to modify mény criticisms had been offered. 
smaller items, consisting of the transference of a 
Portion of the charge for lunatic asylums and the 
abolition of the duty on grass seeds, appeared to be 
wiversally censured, and he should, therefore, give 
them up, In the reduction of the duty on coffee and 
foreign timber he still persisted. He considered 
the basis on which he had proposed to leave those 
ts unobjectionable, and the reasons he had 
urged in detence of the change perfectly sound, 
duty would consequently be reduced to 

fd, per Ib. ; the fureign timber duties be cut down to 
te half the present amount. A great deal had 
said about the adulteration of coffee. He 

™ not prepared to send an army of excisemen 

mi every grocer's shop, nor was he prepared to 
EP Provecutions in every possible quarter, but he 

ided on meeting the evil in a more legitimate 

way, by making the article cheaper. He waived all 
at that time on the income tax. He ad- | 

that the income tax was originally pro- | 
ea meet a deficiency in the revenue, and that | 

.¥a3 tenewed to enable Sir Robert Peel to carry 
wt his ittentions on the subject of import duties. 

2e result had shown that that was a wise and | 
Ps ma policy, and the motion that he now made 

Tenewal once more of that tax had for its object 
fatrying out still farther of that policy. When that 
was fully carried out a reduction in the income 
eine e® Mvisable, to be followed by its complete 
netion, If the policy of the Protectionists be 











tartied, it would deprive the great mass of the popu- 
Rot only of the advantages which the pro- 
Row made would confer, but of those they | 
yg: es To agree to the amendment of 
back 


alread y 
Which M 
first step 


r 


erties had given notice would be the 
Wards. 


He coneluded by moving a re- | 





| to be totally subversive of public credit, 


solution for the renewal of the income tax. Ata later 
hour of the evening he stated that his proposal was 
to renew the income tax for a further period of three 
years, (Oh, 0A.) With regard to the schedules, he 
thought it would be much better to defer the dis- 
cussion upon them until the House was in com- 
mittee. Mr. Herries complained that Sir Charles 
Wood had departed from the understanding of 
the preceding night, that his proposition should 
be reserved for discussion on Monday; and he 
contended that this Budget was an announcement to 
the country that the income tax was to be perpetual. 
Mr, Hen.ey considered the statement of Sir C. Wood 
He had 
said it was necessary to have a large margin of sur- 
plus in his hands; the margin he held was only 


| £350,000, and he had at the same time held out the 


prospect of a demand for a Kafir war. Mr. Mac- 
creGcor, Mr. Witt1AmM Brown, Sir De Lacy Evans, 
Mr. Wax.ey, and other Liberal members expressed 
their qualified approval of the new Budget. 
Mr. T. Bantne should fear for the national fund- 
holder if he had no better security than direct tax- 
ation, which in time of distress would be thrown off. 
The Treasury should retain an ample surplus in 
order to meet exigencies; but the present Govern- 
ment were weak, and sacrificed the principles they 
rocognised to pressure from without. Lord Joun 
Russet accused Mr. Baring of making “an after- 
dinner speech.” He had complained of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for not retaining alarger surplus than 


£900,000 for the present and £340,000 for next year, | 


although he was content to follow a former Minister 
(Sir R. Peel), when he only retained a surplus of 
£90,000 :— 

‘* He thought that the honourable gentleman had on 
this occasion forgotten the place in which he was speak~- 
ing. (A laugh.) Instead of being a member of that 
House, speaking on a matter of figures, with which he 
was so able to deal—(cheers from the Protectionist 
benches )—the honourable member had on this occasion for- 
gotten what took place in 1845, and must have thought the 
present an occasion of after-dinner eloquence. (Cheers 
and laughter.) Instead of relying upon his great practical 
knowledge on these matters, the honourable gentleman 
had in fact satisfied himself with making an invective 
against the Government. He had made a party speech 
against the weakness of the Government, which nothing 
but party reasons could have supplied. (Cheers.)” 

Mr. Disraz believed that most of the speeches in 
that House were after-dinner speeches, and he had 
never found the noble lord more happy than in after- 
dinner speech, But he could not agree with him in 
drawing any parallel between Sir Robert Peel’s 
Government and that of the noble lord. The former 
might have a small surplus, but he had a strong party. 
The present Ministry has a large surplus, but a small 
party. As for the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was 
holding out a delusive prospect of our finances. He 
had withdrawn the small-relief he had in his former 
plan proposed for the agricultural interest, and 


brought forward a financial scheme in which not the 


slightest relief was afforded to the acknowledged suf- 
ferings of the owners and occupiers of land. Colonel 


THompson would not say whether the noble lord at | 


the head of the Government had a large party or not, 
but he knew that he kept a large party at bay, and 
he hoped he would continue to do so. 


It is probable that a distinguished member of the | 


Chancery bar is about to become a candidate for the re- 
presentation of the borough of Aylesbury on Liberal and 
Free-trade principles.— Morning Chronicle. 

The Liverpool papers contain a notice of the sudden 
death of Mr. Edward Rushton, yesterday morning, in the 
fifty-seventh year of his age. He was apppointed stipen- 
diary magistrate of Liverpool in 1839, since which time he 
has performed the onerous duties of that office with adegree 
of ability, firmness, and impartiality, which has com- 
manded the resprct and confidence of all classes. 
The last good work in which Mr. Rushton was engaged 
was the establishment of a reformatory for juvenile cri- 
minals. Had he lived it would no doubt have marked 
an epoch in juvenile crime in this country. In private 


life no man was more respected as a companion and a | 


friend. He was the life of a social circle, and his 
sudden and untimely exit will long be remembered 
with sorrow. ‘The complaint to which he fell a victim 
was gout in the stomach. 

Water was let into the Birkenhead great float for the 
first time on Monday last. The greater portion of the 
masonry work on the Birkenhead side of the float is now 
completed; and also as much as will be required for 
some time to come on the Wallasey side. The portion of 
the float now finished comprises a space of about sixty 
acres. 

The strike, so long continued, of the hands formerly em- 
ployed by Sir E. Armitage, at the Pendleton cotton-mills, 
near Manchester, has enlisted the sympathy of other 


operatives in asomewhat remarkable manner, and it is | 


understood that they have determined to meet this day 
(Saturday) several thousands strong, near Bury, and to 
march thence in procession through Manchester aud 
Salford to Pendleton, and there to hold a meetinz. 
The affair seemed so threatening that yesterday the 
Manchester magistrates held a meeting to consider 
whether permission to pass through the town should be 
given or not. 

Richard Douglas, otherwise Sir Richard Douglas, 
otherwise Captain Douglas, of Orpington-house, Kent ; 


| Ascot-villa, Ascot; and No. 6, Belgrave-terrace, and his 
two sons, Charles and Arthur Douglas, were brought up 
at Marlborough street Police Court, yesterday, for final 
examination. They were charged with having carried 
on a systematic course of plunder by obtaining 
| goods from tradesmen without any means of payin 
| for them. The capture of the captain was effected 
| in a very ingenious manner. He had written a 
| pathetic letter to the Reverend Mr. Hamilton, im- 
| ploring assistance, being confined, as he said, to a sick 
| bed, and ina state of complete destitution, The police 
| heard of this letter, and, as every attempt to capture 
| Douglas had failed from the preeaution taken to keep the 
| Poors out of the house, the following stratagem was 
| 


adopted :—Police-sergeant Allen, B 3, dressed himself in 

a long black robe, white neckcloth, and broad-brimmed 
hat, with the view of rendering his cpgeeienee as clerieal 
| as possible. With an open letrer in hend he knocked 
| at the door of No. 6, Belgrave-terrace, and when the 
| door was opened on the chain, to an inquiry what he 

wanted, he replied, in a subdued tone, he called to see a 
| brother in affliction. The door was instantly opened, a 
| smartly-dressed lady came forward, and, saying, ‘* The 
| Reverend Mr. Hamilton, I presume?” begged him to walk 

in. The lady ushered him intoa back room, arranged care- 

fully so as to present the appearance of severe want and 
| destitution, and there, on a truck-bed and little straw 
| mattress, reposed the prisoner, writhing. or appearing 
| todo so, with pain. The constable, in a tone of com- 
| miseration, asked if he addressed Captain Douglas, 
| The prisoner feebly replied he did, and ne presumed he 
was speaking to the Reverend Mr. Hamilton. ‘ Not 
exactly,”’ said the constable; ‘‘ my name is Alien, sergeant 
| of the B division of police.”” The lame man jumped 
soit out of bed, and, in the voice of a Stentor, 
| roared out to his wife that ‘he was betrayed.” The 
j constable then told him his errand, and took him to 
; the station-house. The miserable room in which 
| the prisoner was taken was got up fur the occasion, 
| as the rest of the house, a large one, was abun- 
| dantly and handsomely furnished. The constable who 
, took charge of the two sons and got up the evidence 
| has ascertained that, within two years, te father and 
sons have succeeded in getting £3702 worth of propert 
from some forty-five or fifty tradesmen. Mr. Charles ¥. 
| Bastin, of Ascot-lodge, Berkshire: In January last the 
| prisoner took Ascot-villa, butafter a fortnight, from what 
| he discovered of the prisoner’s mode of life, he com- 
pelled him to give up possession. During the time Douglas 
| had the villa, goods were continually being ordered 
from the tradesmen in the neighbourhood. On the elder 
| prisover a diary was found which revealed a system of 
| living by the wits unexampled for success, audacity, and 
'extent. The diary for the year 1851 was kept in a 
business-like manner. It opened with a list of the names 
| of gentlemen and ladies to whom begging applications for 
money had been made, the names of the persons who had 
not replied to the applications being brought forward and 
posted in quite a mercantile way. ‘The first day of the 
year was opened by a prayer to Providence to bless the 
exertions of the writer and his sons, and to make them 
more prosperous and productive than last year. It went 
on thus:— 

“Took possession of Ascot-villa, Got phaeton, dogear t, 
horses. Looked avout Guildford, Staines. Ordered goods, coals 
and beer, shawls. Got a great-coat from Skinner. 

* Jan, 3.—Nothing come in. Charles hired dogeart and har- 
ness of Liley. Went in phaeton to Guildford. Ordered car- 
peting, shawls, coats, &c. 

“ 4.—Nothing from Guildford but an impudent letter. Sent 
Charles to station for carpeting. Williamson there, and stopped 
it. Fear there will bearow. Got shawls. 

“ 5.—Phaeton and horse seized. Fear exposure at Ascot, and 
| all up with chance there. Fear we must cut. 

**6.—Coals and beer came in. Made us as merry as could, 
Went to etop in Cu zon-street, Ordered brushes, &c. 

“7.—All day ill. Row about stable. Forcible possession 
taken of it. Row all day with one person or another. Fearful 
| — things willend. Three boys at home idle. All ordering 

things. 
we. 14.—Not a shilling coming in, 11 mouths to feed. Would 
| not order goods except to keep my children. They have found 

out my address at Guildford. Dreadful rows. Got carpeting. 
Row all night 


| fearful row with man who brougnt an iron safe, 
from ringing door bell by boot and shoe man, 

“ 16.—Row all day with people. Mob outside of house crying 
* Swindler.’ 

“ 17.—Very nerveus. More rows, 

“18.—Weut to boys’ to dinner—champagne—very merry, 
| Providence not quite deserted us.” 


The three prisoners were committed on five charges, two 
for conspiracy, and three for obtaining goods under false 
| pretences. 





Cape journals to the 9th of February have come to 
| hand; but they add little information to that last re- 
ceived, No mention whatever is made of the movements 
| and determinations of his Excellency Sir Harry Smith, 
or of Major-General Somerset. No engagement ap- 
pears to have taken place between the colonial troops 
and the Kafirs since our previous advices. Letters 
from Graaf Reinet of the 3lst of January describe the 
state of the districts of Cradock and Somerset as very 
alarming, the Kafir populstion having made common 
cause with the tribes more to the east, while at the 
same time great dissatisfaction was exhibited by the 
Burghers or Dutch settlers in the surrounding districts. 
It was, however, expected that the eivil commissioner 
would succeed in persuading 300 or 400 burghers to pro- 
ceed to the relief of Cradock. ‘he position of these dis- 
tricts, which lie to the back of the colony towards the 
west, renders this insurrection and disaffection more im- 
portant. News had come from Fort Armstrong that 
the rebels had got possession of the buildings, except 
the Tower—to which place all the loyal people had fled 
for refuge. These were hemmed in. Their sufferings 
had been great, and report said that they had been with- 
out provisions during three days. Measures were in train 
by the people of Fort Beaufort, assisted by the Pingoes 
to effect their deliverance, 
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Public | Aiftairs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain to 
keep things fixed when all the world is by the very law of 
its creation in eternal progress.—Dr. ARNOLD. 


HOW TO REDUCE THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 
FourrTeEN millions a-year expended on fighting ap- 

aratus, besides twenty-eight millions of interest on 
Public Debt, also mostly for fighting! It is a large 
sum, and we do not wonder that Mr. Hume and the 
ceconomists generally object to it. Forty millions 
a-year, mostly for fighting, past and future! And 
the case is made the worse, when we remember that 
the fighting was in the cause of Absolutism, which 
the People of this country detest. We are paying 
some forty millions sterling, annually, for fighting 
that has been done, or may be done, on behalf of 
Austrianism. The People of England should under- 
stand that. There is, indeed, another use in the 
expenditure—we pay part of that towards maintain- 
ing “ order’ at home and in the colonies. 

One word on this “order.” In the colonies it 
means bad government, and grumbling silenced. 
At home it means suppressing the riotous paupers 
of Ipswich when they are systematically reduced to 
be paupers by the deliberate bad farming. It means 
checking the People, if they demur to obeying laws 
made for the interests of classes—if they demand 
too loudly a share in the suffrage. Rosewater poli- 
ticians express much dislike to “ physical force ;” 
but never did Government stand more nakedly on 
physical force than ours. The scandalous exhibi- 
tions of contending factions and triumphant im- 
potency in the late Ministerial crisis could not be 
carried on,—Government would fall into contempt 
and destruction,—only that a Standing Army 
secures an absolute impunity to any scandal which 
the governing classes permit to each other. 

Mr. Hume and the Financial Reformers in Par- 
liament would not be coughed down and worn out 
if they dealt with the question at the right end : the 
vote of money is but the ultimate symptom ; the 
causes of the expenditure are political. ‘The Peace 
Party makes the same mistake. It is unquestion- 
ably better for England and the world to be at the 
mercy of Lord John Russell and Mr. Fox Maule 
rather than Prince Schwarzenberg and Radetzky, 
of Queen Victoria rather than the Archduchess 
Sophia: and unless we would place England at the 
mercy of foreign Austrianism, she must be de- 
fended. A Standing Army has been justified on 
the score of w@conomy accruing from division of 
employments, which sets apart a hundred and fifty 
thousand men for the fighting department. But 
at what expense in cash; at what infinitely vaster 


cost in political disorganization? The People, dis- | 


armed, becomes incapable of defence, not only 


against the invader, but also against its own de- | 


fenders. And the soldier, segregated from society, 
deprived of civil rights, becomes the slave of mar- 
tinets—the slave of the lash, the helpless victim of 
organized discomfort. 

It is not by cutting down votes that you will 
reduce that evil, but by radically altering the rela- 
tion of the army to society. Mercenaries must be 
used, in modern times, for foreign war; but for 
domestic war, or for preserving “ order” at home— 
arbitrating in doubtful cases between the possessors 
and the claimants of paramount power in the 
country —the People should supply the force. 
Devoted to trade, we have lost the habit of arms; 


which an effeminate policy has still further discoun- | 


tenanced. A militia is a mockery of an army 
But about three years back, Frederick Hill, In- 
spector of Factories, suggested the mode of estab- 
lishing a National Reserve Force, which should not 
have the two grand objections to a Standing Army, 
—cost, and alienation from the People,—and yet 
should be sufficient. In the details of the ingenious 
plan we do not concur ; in the principle we do. It 
was to enrol residents, selected for fitness and cha- 
racter, in a military force; to leave them free at 
most times, but to place them under military regula- 
tions so far as regards drill times and active service, 


ait 





reckoned that a force of a hundred thousand men, 
well picked, well drilled, and well equipped, might 
be provided at a cost of £900,000. Say that it 
were twice as much, and you must still save by re- 
ducing the numbers of the Army at home; more- 
over, you would then altogether redeem the country 
from its subjection to a Standing Army of mer- 
cenaries, the tools and slaves of arbitrary officialism. 
That is the end of the matter to which the Reformers 
should address themselves—that is the mode of 
dealing with the Army estimates, instead of the 
annual farce now performed in the Commons’ 
House of Parliament, the principal characters by 
those old favourites, John Russell, Fox Maule, 
Hume, Cobden, &c., assisted by the military gentle- 
men in town. 


THE RIGHT OF ASYLUM IN ENGLAND. 
A worp which was in Turkey and Switzerland in- 
terpreted in obedience to the right of the strongest 
awaits now a new, and perhaps more unbiassed, 
definition in England. Lord Lyndhurst and Mr. 
S. Wortley think that the right of asylum has been 
abused by Italian, Polish, and Hungarian refugees, 
and would move, consequently, that Government be 
invested with the summary and discretional power 
of depriving the said refugees of the benefit of that 
right. 

Now, the question does not by any means lie on 
the fact of Mazzini or Klapka’s being or not guilty 
of a breach of that international law which binds 
England to her foreign allies. We must merely 
decide whether these aliens be amenable to the laws 
of this country, upon the offence being proved 
against them, or whether they are to be subjected 
to the arbitrary and irresponsible control of the 
Secretary of State, no matter how prejudiced or 
inconsiderate, no matter how flagrantly unjust the 
proceedings of this high functionary may be against 
them. 

Now, we firmly hold that as the slave that sets 
his foot upon English soil becomes, by that very 
fact, a partaker of English freedom, so the alien that 
seeks shelter upon these shores is, from his very 
landing, entitled to English justice. It is already 
sufficiently hard for the foreigner (who is made to 
pay taxes the moment he hires the meanest hovel) 
that he should be deprived of the active right of 
English citizenship; but even admitting that he 
should have no share, direct or indirect, in the 
making of our laws, there is, at least, no reason 
why the protection of those laws should not be 
most amply and unconditionally extended to him. 
Take away from England the pride of her fair deal- 
ing and equal justice, and tell us what the Italian 
or Hungarian should come to breathe our “ fog and 
coal-dust ”’ for? 

The enactment of the Alien Bill is an undigni- 
fied and unpopular measure, even in self-defence. 
No one knows it better than Lord Lyndhurst and 
his Conservative colleagues, who did not shrink 
from the meanest and dirtiest espionage at the 
Post-office, rather than brave public opinion by an 
open and constitutional, however exceptional, and, 
in our opinion, hatefully tyrannical, measure. 

Even for the sake of internal tranquillity the 


}enactment of the Alien Bill is tantamount to a 


pitiful avowal of sheer impotence and improvidence 
on the part of the Government. Nothing more 
humiliating, nothing more dangerous, than the ad- 
mission of the insufficiency of ordinary laws. It is 
as desperate a measure as that of the head of a fa- 
mily abdicating his parental authority, by calling 
in a constable to keep the peace among his riotous 
children. 

But, we are told, foreigners, being houseless and 
unknown, have endless means of evading or other- 
wise setting the law at defiance. We do not admit 
this; we give our police greater credit for omni- 
science; but this is not what we contend for. Let 
the law be made as far-reaching as may be needful ; 
but let there be one law only, and applicable to 
every human being breathing the air of these 
islands, 

Nothing can be said more decidedly to belong to 





the barbarism of antiquity than these same dis- 
abilities of alienism. ts not the Pole or the Hun- | 
garian “a man and a brother?” Why should the 
Minister, or the Queen herself, have it in their | 
power to dismiss him unheard, without being 
taken to task if they acted from unjust preposses- | 
sion, from ignorance, from casual or wilful misin- 
formation, calumny, or conspiracy? 

Behold, the Right Honourable the Minister for | 
Foreign Affairs is hobnobbing on a glass of ‘Tokay | 
at the hospitable board of the Austrian Embassy. 


cellency throws out some hints of swarms 
“men of action” coming up at Messin beck af 
blow up the Crystal Palce, to break into % 
Royal Nursery, to perpetrate we know not 
other dire mischief of the same nature, 

very last bumper the crafty diplomatist pena 
few coupons of the famous Mazzini loan, as acu" 
clusive proof that the mine stretching all Goan 
from Piccadilly to the Vatican only awaits “y 
plication of the lighted end of Mazzini’s - 
Whereupon shall her Majesty’s Secretary of Se, 
still all flushed with his Excellency’s liquors, 
ceed at once to the Foreign-office, and issue A 
rant for the ignominious expulsion of a man whos. 
offence, for aught that has been proved to the 
— may go no further than bei 
tranquilly smoking the terrible cigar aforesaid? 

Oh! we are told, the Minister is a just and wise, 
a cool-headed, deliberate person ! Gane but 
are we for all that willing to consider him j 
in what concerns ourselves, to place our life and 
liberty, our honour and property, under his absolute 
unchallenged control? Shall a man of bright in. 
tellect, of high character, merely because he was 
born abroad, be treated with a Lushan and in. 
dignity which would raise the very stones against 
the Minister, were he to apply the same measure in 
the case of the most arrant felon, if this latter 
pened to plead that privilege of English birth 
which renders his person inviolable, even by the 
highest authority within the kingdom? 

No, no! too much has been made of the selfish 
and exclusive pride of a Briton’s patriotism, Le 
impartial justice and true English fair play be 
henceforth our national glories. Let his Austrian 
Excellency seek redress before English judges and 
juries. Let him be told that it is high treason in 
this country for a Cabinet Minister to meddle with 
judicial administration. Let him be told that the 
refugee is our guest: that his misfortunes and our 
duties of hospitality give him sacred titles which 
can only be forfeited by guilt, most flagrantly, most 
thoroughly proved. 

As to the alleged offence of these refugees we 
shall be expected to say but little. Two menar 
fighting in the streets under my windows : the one 
of them that is worsted takes shelter in my hous 
against the fury of his overbearing foe. My house 
becomes his castle. However strong my feeling 
in his behalf, I shall not allow him to shoot his 
adversary from behind my window. But can], 
with any justice, prevent him from issuing fork 
again into the streets, when he has recruited his 
forces and spirits, and again trying the chances of 
combat? Is the refugee my guest or my pr 
soner? or have I any control over him beyond my 
gates? or, although I clearly could have shut my 
gates against his coming, have I any right to 
oppose his exit? 

Men are wrecked on our shores by politica 
storms, men of lofty intellect, in many instances, 
more often of high, generous character. There is 
no earthly thing, even to their life, and, what 
is dearer than life, they have not cheerfully 
staked upon what was to them a sacred vital 
cause. Are they, because we do not close our 
harbours against them, because we do not shoot 
them down as they land—for so far after all does 
our boasted hospitality reach, and no further 
are they,as Lord Lyndhurst would seem to expect, 
to give up the one love, the one religion of all their 
life? Is the British Channel to be a river of 
to wash from their heart and soul all memory 
hope? No doubt they will conspir2-—they do con- 
spire. Conspiracy—a more or less open but ut 
relenting war against the evil they have left behind 
is a duty as heavily incumbent on them in En- 
land as it ever was in Italy, in Hungary,—™), 
more heavily ; for now the die is cast; the war's 
loudly declared ; their friends look up to them, 
their enemies are on their guard against them. 

But, we are told, the international law! Well, 
that law forbids us to allow our guests to fire st 
their adversaries from behind our windovs. S0 
far as it lies in our power, so far as our Jaws 
empower us to watch their movements, the te 
fugees shall not be allowed to muster upon our 
shores, to use our muskets and steamers for @ 
descent on the coasts of our neighbours. 
may give us the slip now and then. Such 
will happen in the best regulated fanilies. But 


that is no reason why we should put ourselves out 
of our way, why we should remove the God Ter- 


minus of our English law for the accommodation i 
people who know but too well how to take care 


: : | themselves. 
and paying them for the time thus consumed. He | In the heat of convivial festivity, his Austrian Ex- | 


Mazzini conspires. So also Klapla: it is atleast 
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il h they do. It is, in point of fact, but 
oY oe tear should, We would not give much 
forither of them if they did not. But are we for 
slat entitled to interfere with them so long as 

ing rests on mere presumption? Are we 
to nen their letters merely because the Austrian 
ambsador says they contain treasonable matter? 
Aree to issue warrants for their apprehension— 
expion being altogether out of the question—for 
evemlons are transported, not banished—because 
the he has seized some papers purporting to be 
share the Mazzini loan? Are we to have re- 
coursto the desperate measure of domiciliary 
yisits,2cause the Austrian ambassador assures us 
that Mzini has given large orders to some of our 
Birmimam gunsmiths? What, in Heaven’s name, 
js the strian ambassador to us? Is this Con- 


stantinc, or Tangiers, or Timbuctoo, where aliens | 


gre subdjied to the jurisdiction of their respective 
diplomat agents ? We hear, indeed, of shabby 
tricks bg played upon inoffensive strangers in 

ublic: France, of refugees of high character 


being rou) from their slumbers at dead of night, | 


and gensGnes rummaging their drawers, poking 
their noscinto their papers, only to find out 
that the rsons subjected to such vexatious 
dinghave no hand in any conspiracy 
either agat France or against any of her 
neighboursBut we—God help us! should we 
stand by ai see such things done in this coun- 
? Alasoo much has already been done 
which it is vain for us to wish undone, A 
sneaking Secary of State has been found willing 
to oblige forn Governments by a dirty trick for 


which men htheir right hand burnt in the good | 


old times. | that was years ago, under that 
Tory rule whiLord Lyndhurst would fain bring 
back upon us\Ve have not forgotten the trick, 
however, nor given. Sooner will our tongue 
forget its Eng, sooner will we see the Russian 
and Austrian ¢e wave on the White Tower, or 
hear the roll the Prussian drum at the Horse 
Guards, than fet or forgive Sir James Graham, 
and the indelilstain he inflicted upon us. Let 
his name be sked aloud now: let his guilt be 
visited on any © that would only throw out a 
hint at the repon of such deeds of dastardly 
subserviency. ionage is no English word; 
even the term pe our Saxon fathers were un- 
acquainted with “edo not know ourselves the 
French and Aust extent of its meaning; thank 
Heaven, we nev@all, Our constabulary have 
no hold even uphieves except on the strongest 
presumption beingablished against them. 

Let the Austriambassador apply to a magis- 
trate for the appysion of Mazzini or Klapka 
if he can substantany charge against either of 
them. But as foe “Alien Bill—what 


ejection of his Aus, Excellency, or of the Duke 
of Parma, Cardinalseman, or General Haynau. 
And how are we to 4e between them ? 

NOT PROTECN, BUT CONCERT. 
Lorp StaNiLey haoken, and many who were 
looking ‘orward with» to the dinner at Merchant 
Tailors’shall, will logck with surprise at their 
own hope 
tion if possible, his we to resist all “ revolu- 
tionary,” that is effe: extensions of the fran- 
chise, will disabuse, ast, such of the working 
glasses as have been cg an eye towards Protec- 
tion and what it mayfor them. We do not 


wonder that they have 9 wishful glance; when 
the Liberals have sent | to the one-sided, hard- 


hearted doctrine of seliynce amid laws made to | 
cripple and oppress thetyd when the responsible | 


Ministers show such ‘impotency to serve the 
People. Yes, after all, working classes must 
rely upon themselves ; «t must be a reliance of 
themselves severally, upemselves collectively — 
upon the People. 

To Lord Stanley’s ch let us refer the 


authors of “ An Addresse Metropolitan Trades | 
Delegates to the Workinsses of Great Britain | 


and Ireland.” ‘The objeche address, as we read 


it, is to impress upon the ing men, that all the | 


evils from which they are ring are the result of 
the recent Free-'rade lefon, and are to be 
cured by a return to a Pye policy. We be- 
lieve such a doctrine to jost erroneous, and 


most likely to turn away attention of those 
whom the ‘Trades Delegateresent from the real | 


causes of their present cion and their true 
remedies. 


After stating the numbed condition of the 
London working men, thtregs declares 





they are denied their right to labour; a fact which 


is, alas! too true; but which existed in the palmiest 
days of monopoly, at least as much as now. The 
address goes on to say that “it should be the first 
and most important duty of a wise government to 
adopt such measures as will best secure employ- 
ment to the entire population, and for their labour 
an abundance of the necessaries and comforts of 
life.’ Nothing can be more true; but how do the 
Trades Delegates recommend that it should be 
done? By an improved Poor Law? by the gradual 
organization of labour on Associative principles? 
by dealing boldly with the land question? Not at 
all; but by following the guidance of Lord Stanley | 
and Mr. G. F. Young, and returning to “a Pro- | 





8 next? | 
Why, Mazzini andpka will then apply for the | 


His vagromises of some Protec- | 


tective policy, so that you, fellow.countrymen, 
may be enabled to live by your labour.” Such an 
object is the most desirable of all objects—and 
| doubtless it would be immensely facilitated by 
| doubling the price of bread and of all “the neces- 
| saries and comforts of life!” 


| A “Protective Policy’ to be worthythename must 


| be one of universal protection : and do the framers of 
| this address really believe that such a system as that 
| which they indicate would enable their fellow 
| countrymen to live better by their labour than they 
do now? Do they think that wages would rise in 
proportion to the rise in the price of the protected 
articles ? and if wages did so rise, by what exploded 
sophism would they maintain that any one could be 
the better for having higher wages, when the price 
of everything was proportionately higher? Do 
they mean to assert that in consequence of Free 
Trade wages have fallen in an equal ratio with the 
price of corn and the other necessaries ot life? 
Why, the agricultural labourers have found out by 
| this time, that even to them—the class whose wages | 
have in the last three years fallen far lower than 
any other—Free ‘l'rade is a blessing, and that wages 
cannot fall in proportion to the fall in the price of 
bread. In many parts of England—in spite of 
all that landlords in the House of Commons and | 
out of it may say—they would be ready to rise in 
open resistance to any attempt to reénforce a duty 
on corn, 





The reduction of wages in some trades, which is | 
noticed in the address, is not the result of Free | 
Trade, but of that war-to-the-knife, competition be- 
| tween man and man, and of the systematic protec- | 
tion of capital and property ayainst labour, which | 
is almost the sole object of legislation in the present | 
day. This reduction of wages began before Free | 
Trade became the rule of the commercial policy of | 
this country ; and the remedy is to be found, not in | 
Protection, but in codperation, two things which, 
despite the contrary assertions of the Maccullochs 
and Bastiats, are diametrically opposed to each 
other. 


One, at least, of the names at the bottom of 
| the address, we believe to be that of a Socialist ; 
| and we cannot understand how a believer in the 
| great principle of Concert, or of the advantage and 
necessity of men’s acting together, can support a 
theory whose fundamental principle is to “ pro- 
tect”’ every man against every one else. To build 
barriers round each country and round each trade 
in the country, is surely not Association. To foster 
fictitious secondary employments, and by high pro- 
tective duties, to keep up prices ruinous to the 
poor consumer, enabling them just to diag on an 
unhealthy existence, is surely not Socialism. To 
maintain the bread of the people at an unnaturally 
| high price for the benefit of idle Landlords and 

bad-cultivating Farmers, is surely in noway “to 
enable them to live.” . 


No; a return to the worn-out and selfish policy 
of Protection is impossible. The working men of 
| Great Britain and Ireland must look forward to 
| the gradual and steady carrying out of the cobpera- 
tive principle, to the effectual recognition of the 
right to labour so ably defended in our own papers 
by W. E. Forster, and to the solution of that great* 
problem, which is now in one way or other occupy- 
ing almost every man’s mind, theland ; let them not 
look backward to a system under which they were no 
more able “to live by their labour” and escape 
“the pauper’s badge,” than they are now; but 
which tends inevitably to encourage the employ- 
ment of labour on the less productive branches ef 
industry, with the necessary accompaniment of arti- 

ficially high prices. 

We do not for a moment doubt the sincerity of 
| the ‘l'rades Delegates, or their earnest desire to aid 
| the good cause of the emancipation of labour; but | 
| we would warn the working classes not to allow | 





ery, which can benefit none but a few landlords, 
farmers, and shopkeepers ; which would, if success- 
ful, be most injurious to themselves ; which would 
only tend to split into hostile factions the best and 
most earnest friends of Social and Political Reform, 
and would be used by the people’s worst enemies ag 
an additional means of keeping them eee 


from their rights. 

BAD FAITH. 
Sir James Sas ch tas cetoior Of eo eke and 
convincing speech on the subj non-interven- 
tion in religtous affairs, and everybody cries out 
against his “cunning.” The more his arguments 
speak for themselves the greater the suspicion that 
he has some “‘ deep” design. A syllogism suggests 
doubts greater than its convincingness, and a 
Q. E. D. establishes duplicity of purpose. Show 
that two and two make four, and you are looked 
upon askance; prove that the square of the hy 
thenuse is equal to the square of the two sides, 
and you convict yourself of being a traitor. This 
mistrust and suspicion pefvade all places, all 
classes. Working men treat “the middle classes” 
as heartless fiends, bent only on “grinding the 
marrow of the toiling millions into money,” or 
some such process; Lord Truro happens to-have 
met Miss Talbot in society, at Lord Shrewsbury’s, 
and an evil eye is cast upon the absolutely immacu- 
late perception of the Lord Chancellor. There was 
@ time when an honest man’s word was taken be- 
cause it was his: now it is degenerating into the 
* old-fashioned” to say that such a thing “ must be 
true, for so-and-so said so.”” There are no honest 
men in our day—so says Public Opinion. 

Faith is broken down all but universally, to the 
immense hindrance of all public progress; for there 
is no getting on well without faith. Trust may be 
abused, but blind mistrust is far oftener deluded. 
Men are mostly honest when they are honestly 
treated. Of all men the fewest lies are told to the 
notoriously straightforward. ‘The instinctive sym- 
pathy is excited even in the liar by the open coun- 
tenance of honesty; his self-respect is reawakened 
by the expression of generous trust. 

But it must be confessed that there is some 
ground for the mistrust in public affairs, The 
ruling principle has Leen a misanthropical scepti- 
cism in the value of honesty. Ministers themselves 
have set an example, not only of shuffling,—that 
might have been transitory, and its effect limited 
to an estimate of Whig humanity,—but of general 
mistrust. It is “ officia)” to have no real heart in 
anything, to deal in the suppressio veri, to preva- 
ricate, and to trust no one; the “ official” style is 
one that refuses to recognize the truth when stated, 
and avoids recording what may hereafter be used 





| against the department—avoids recording anything 


positive lest it should be an absolute truth. 
Ministers are “ virtuous” men, and Lord John 
backs the Cape, Ceylon, or New Zealand assevera- 
tions of Mr. Hawes. A Whig corn-law reform or 
sugar reduction is thought of just as expulsion 
from office is imminent; a franchise extension is 
proclaimed in the reply to a Locke King ; a Disraeli 
blocks out the qeeoent. of “ Liberals,” and a 
Lord John gets an Anti-Papal Bill, supply, and 
income tax, all set smooth against the entry of a 
Stanley into office. 2 

With no public faith there is no public spirit. 
No parties command credit, no measure commands 
frank cooperation. Even the census becomes sus- 
pected of party motives and hidden objects. The phi- 
losophical demand for “ statistics” would quite fall 
in with the temper of the day; but let it take the 
shape of a Somerset-house “ form,” and the demand 
becomes “ inquisitorial.” In Bermondsey, we are 
told, such difficulties presented themselves to the 
collection of the Census returns :— 

‘In delivering the schedules the enumerators were in 
many instances looked upon with great suspicion. Some 
persons declared that they were the emissaries of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who had some sinister ob- 
ject in view. Others protested that the information 
sought was of a more inquisitorial nature even than that 
required for the purpose of assessing the income tax ; 
and in not a few instances the latter class of objectors 
committed the pape to the flames, or tore them up 
before the eyes of the enumerators, vowing that they 
would not state their ages to Bw any overnment 
whatever. In one back street, where the aster’ 
is altogether unknown, the greatest possible alarm was 
created by the appearance of the officers and the serviee 
of the bedete—voe’ ob strongly did the idea of ej 
and distresses present themselves to the 
occupants, that eight or nine Irish families complet 
disappeared before the lapse of four-and-twenty hours.’ 

We know that such feelings are not Timi 
“back streets,” or to Bermondsey ; but tha 


to 


that | themselves to be misled into joining a Protectionist | men in far more central places have 
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alarm, resent the “ inquisition,” and suspect a 
lurking Exchequerism. The forms call upon you 
to state your various occupatious : it is notorious 
that numbers who combine various occupations, 
perhaps neither one of which singly would be 
chargeable, evade the income tax: the census will 
supply a check on that evasion, unless the census 
returns be equally false. The census returns then 
will falsify the income tax returns, or share the 
falsehood. If the “ statistics” are correct, will 
statistics turn King’s evidence against finance re- 
turns? A mala fides of that kind is suspected; 
also a design to render the Income tax as immortal 
as the Decennial Census. Suspicion guides the 
hand that fills up the returns; suspicion mistrusts 
the statistics collected under such circumstances ; 
the low standard of morality nightly illustrated in 
the National Council vitiates a national record, and 
paralyzes the public spirit which would otherwise 
cooperate in supplying materials for national in- 
formation ; a practical retribution. 





DEATH OF THE PASSATORE. 
AND so poor Passatoreis dead. ‘“ We could much 
better spare a better man.” The chief who had 
sufficient talent of combination to contrive, and 
sufficient daring to execute, the coup-de-main on 
Forlimpopoli, of which all the newspapers in Eu- 
rope were full a few weeks ago, might certainly have 
done good service in a more honest and less despe- 
rate cause. The brigand chief, it is now proved, 
never had more than sixty men under his orders. 
It was only with twenty to thirty that he over- 
powered the gensdarmes of the abovenamed place, 
and took prisoner a whole pitful of the astounded 
townspeople. And these, too, not some of the 
fever-wasted population of the Roman Campagna, 
not some of the lazy and macaroni-fed hinds of the 
Neapolitan Terra di Lavoro, but men of Lower 
Romagna, always reckoned amongst the fiercest and 
most combative characters in Italy. 
The man’s end is sufficiently epic :— 


“ On the 22nd,” says the a Gatette, “a column 
of Papal gensdarmes and Austrian chasseurs proceeded 
to the house of one Giacomo Strocchi, in the parish of 
San Lorenzo (district of Lugo, Romagna), in conse- 
quence of private information that the robbers had taken 
refuge there. But the latter, who had in their turn been 
informed of the movement of the troops, had abandoned 
it, and concealed themselves in its immediate vicinity. 
As soon as the troops arrived the bandits fired upon 
them, killed two gensdarmes, and mortally wounded one. 
The troops returned the fire, but the darkness of the 
night enabled the assailants, aided by the perfect know- 
ledge of the locality, to make their escape. Giacomo 
Strocchi was arrested and taken to the prison of Lugo. 
On the morning of the 23rd the authorities of Ruspi were 
informed that two of the band were lurking in the neigh- 
bourhood. As they had been seen taking refuge ina 
house near Muraglione, a brigadier of gensdarinerie im- 
mediately repaired thither with a few men. At their 
approach they were saluted with several shots; the bri- 
gadier was severely wounded. The two brigands then 
took to flight across the fields, hotly pursued by the 
gensdarmes, who fired upon them at intervals. At length 
the ~ <7 were wounded. One of them, however, 
succeeded in crossing a river and escaped; the other 
fought with desperation until he fell down dead. His 
body was taken to Lugo, and legally proved to be that of 
Stefano Pelloni, surnamed Il Passatore. Valuable 
articles, it is said, were found about him.” 


Notwithstanding this official establishment of the 
man’s identity, we should only find it characteristic 
of the manner in which such matters are managed 
in that country if we were to hear of the Brigand 
Chief being still alive and well, and startling the 
world with some new exploits in some other district 
of the peninsula. 

We find in other Italian papers the following 


account of one of Passatore’s last memorable | 
d | to stop up every path in their way, instead of making a 
| road under or a bridge over. 


“ On the 19th, being St. Joseph’s Festival, he suddenly 
—— in the public square of Prada, in the diocesis 
aenza, where the inhabitants were assembled and pre- 
paring to goto church. I] Passatore was barefoot; he 
made everybody stop and show him his shoes, and, findin 
a pair which fitted him, he took possession of them ont 


their value. Meanwhile, an Austrian soldier of the 


made his appearance; the bandit fired upon and 
wounded him, and then escaped with his component.” 


The success of such comparatively weak bands 
of malefactors is but too readil 
rustic of d 


explained. The 

is deprive be - seme . 
@ Zampina, or poker in his hearth. 
ent demands utter passivity on the 
Fate population. A troop of citizens 
ud afta-themselves as special constables to 
of the miscreants who ravage it, 
by Austrian chasseurs or 
with even r severity 
prs themselves. It is a crime for 
t to think of protecting his life or 


fen to 














property; it is interference with the Government’s 
right and privilege; mistrust of its power, usurpa- 
tion of its office. We have no doubt in the first 
surprise of the melo-dramatic attack at their theatre, 
the good people of Forlimpopoli thought that the 
robber-scene was nothing but a masquerading con- 
trivance of the police, got up with a view to produce 
a row, and find a pretext to inflict summary chas- 
tisement on the audience on the first show of 
resistance. The rancour and mistrust between the 
Papal Government and its subjects exceed all 
English belief. Hence it is that any participation 
in the prosecution of even notorious malefactors is 
looked upon as base and dastardly on the part of 
the citizen, Whyshould an honest man exert himself 
in the furtherance of the ends of such a justice? 
How often is it that the police set up the hue 
and cry after a patriot, designing him as a thief 
and murderer? How often has an upright 
and high-minded citizen been made _ to 
march to the galleys, along with a string of 
abandoned ruffians?) The man at war with such 
hideous Governments is always looked upon as a 
hero in his success, as a martyr in his fall. Pro- 
secution, arraignment, trial, all is involved in impe- 


SPORTS OF ALL NATIONS, 
Prince ALBERT and his colleagu s are goj 
the goods and arts of all nations: Alesis Sega 
cookery; assembled visitors, the countenanees, coUme, 
and voices: but who will illustrate their Sports The 
idea is worth the consideration of Batty, who js tj 
an equestrian amphitheatre at Kensington. The rmay 
version of our ninepins, or rather “ bumble-appy. 
would amuse. A sight of ‘pallone,” in whiche have 
seen a lost ball go over a tree at the second bow, Would 
astonish our players at cricket or fives, 


ITALIAN REPORTS OF THE ENGLISH ExpcTiox, 
“ Mout! preparativi,” says an Italian paper si fanny 
pur sin d’ora per una festa di ballo nel tunne "great 
preparations for a ball in the Tunnel”! Vhat jg g 
tunnel ? We remember an Italian account an English 
murder, in which a man killed his wife with ‘pokero”; 
the writer “ not knowing whether a poker w a domestie 
or surgical instrument.” 

One effect of the Exposition is expected be an inte. 
national equalization of weights and mbUres—not , 
bad idea. 





CHARITY NOT TO BE BEARD. 





netrable mystery. The people have no means of 
satisfying themselves of the prisoner’s guilt. No 
consciousness of the malefactor’s enormities inter- 
feres with their sympathy for the sufferer’s situa- 
tion. 
some show of spirit and resolution, if he spares 
the weak on his path, and turns his wrath against 
the powerful; if he robs the rich to give to the 
poor, if he pays for the shoes he is obliged to take 
from the first comer, what is to prevent an igno- 
rant, trampled people from looking upon him with 
a mixture of awe and admiration, from cheering 
him up as their natural ally and avenger, from 
screening and warning him against danger, from 
offering him a shelter and hiding-place in every 
hut and homefield ? 

Such is the history of Italian bandits from 
Marco Sciarra and Fra Diavolo down to this ill- 
starred Passatore. ‘“ Is not the robber the enemy 
of our worst enemies ?” 

It is far otherwise in Piedmont, where the people 
have arms, and can at a moment’s notice organize 
themselves in town and country patrols. There we 
may occasionally hear of robberies, but never of a 
combination of robbers. 
at all times been the nest of the worst depredators. 
Nor is this to be ascribed to want of courage on the 
part of the men charged with the immediate exe- 
cution of the Government’s orders. 
darmes and Austrian chasseurs, as it results from 
official accounts, hunted in couples; but it was the 


bats, that was more lavish of its blood, that 
achieved the main triumph. All the blame must 
fall on the priestly Government, on its almost 
fabulous weakness and improvidence, on its incor- 
rigible falsehood, on its arrant iniquity. So long as 
there is a reigning Pope shall the world be startled 
by bandit-stories, and no longer. 





THE HORNSEY PATHWAY QUESTION, 


Tue parishioners of Hornsey have, by their zeal and 
activity, succeeded in securing the two important foot- 


sought to stop up by the extraordinary allegation that 
it was doubtful whether they did not possess the right, 
and they, therefore, by the bill proposed that Parliament 
should enact that they did. 

We drew attention to this case last week. 
nifest that if such a power were enacted in favour of one 
company, all the other companies would have sought 


The parishioners appeared before the Parliamentary 


paths, and effectually and satisfactorily modified it as to 
the other. 

The parishioners are about to secure the opening of 
several other paths which private individuals have sought 
to appropriate from the public. We trust that they will 
be successful in securing these pathways, which are so 
important to the health and convenience of the public in 
the suburbs of this rapidly-increasing metropolis. 


MYSTERIOUS DEATHS. 
WE much fear that the number of deaths from starvation 
in London is far greater than is commonly supposed. In 
the last weekly return of the Registrar-General, we find 
in addition to four deaths “ from privation,” seven deaths 
of children “ from want of breast-milk,” and three “‘ from 
cold,”’ no less than 66 cases in which persons are re- 





ported as ‘‘ found dead,” or as having died “from the 
visitation of God.” 


If the hunted-down robber turns at bay with | 


The Roman States have | 


Roman gen- 


former soldiery that bore all the brunt of the com- | 


paths which the Great Northern Railway Company had | 


It was ma- | 


Committee, who struck out the clause as to one of the | 


| Pavt interdicted hats. Austria has ma the Lombards 
| shave. Certain manufacturers in the Tth have beep 
forcing their men to crop their hairThe Leicester. 
square Soup Society will not grant rif to those who 
wear mustachios or beards. It is evide:hat institutions 
| are endangered by hair and hats; bWe Englishmen 


| are only beginning to learn that trut! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Tue Drac-Cuatn.—A dominant ‘Sy chained to an 
authorized creed constitutes about ¢ ectual a bar to 
national progress, as it is possible!magine,—Mially 
Nonconformist's Sketch Book, he 

Love or Lire.—What a natiClinging of map. 
kind to this poor life there mug, What an inex. 
tinguishable sweetness in the me#¢t of existence, or 
at least what a dread of the horf dissolution, when 
millions of human beings placed itcumstances which 
many of their fellow-creatures ard as insuff 
wretched, yet pursue their weavurney faithfully to 
its sotuel ond, grudging to | the smallest inch! 
Watch a poor oldman in rags sly dragging himself 
along in a mean street as if & Step were a pain, 
His life has been one of toil arardship, and now he 
may be wifeless, fricndless, andeggar. What makes 
that man hold on any longer tistence at all? Isit 
any remnant of positive pleas he still contrives to 
| extract from it—the pleasure oking twaddle to people 
who will listen to him, of lookabour him at children 
playing, of peering into doors! entries as he passes; 
is it fear and a calculation of Nces, or is it the mere 
imbecility of habit? Who ell ?—From the North 
British Review, No. 27. 

Tue Great Docmatisas le most arrogant and 
the most intolerable of all ustions is that of rh 
presuming to dictate or dogize to another, and t 
more important the topic, More grievous the pre 
sumption, Yet, strange as?ay seem, mankind have 
been hitherto more tolerantthe flagrant violation of 
their religious freedom, incatably the highest, than 
of any other tyranny, inttual or material. This 
may, perhaps, be accountec by the fact that religion, 
as a sentiment, is the cor Of the many, as wellas 
the few, and has, therefore€?, thus far, too much at 
| the mercy of sacerdotal stority acting upon multi- 

tudinous imbecility. ReligaS externally represented, 
| has hitherto been under p!¥ protection, and adapted 
to popular understanding Priestly contrivance, Its 
laws and language haveSequently, been always re 
gulated rather in accorda¥ith superstitious credulity 
than enlightened faith, © interests of intellectual 
science have been bette’tected, because under the 
guardianship of less nu¥s, but more vigilant and 
competent votaries. T}Ve had their battles to fight 
against ecclesia-tical pa$ of permanency as op 
to progress, but their gle has never led to 4 sur 
render at discretion o&ce to superstition. The 
astronomy, chemistry, ‘SY; &c., of this century have 
not suffered themselve¢ tied and bound by pedantic 
pretensions of earlier « They have not entered into 
| an engagement unde@Yy penalties, to lay aside 

thought and researcly new discoveries should clash 
| with foregone conclus They have never signed and 
sealed their adhesior® dogmatic settlement of all 
questions past, prese’ , 
cial study of their res¥e pursuits, They have gone 
| on from age to age, c& Strengthening, and expand: 
ing their views of Grorks, by fulfilment of the con- 
ditions on which a¥isdom and knowledge are re- 
vealed to man. Th¥e sought that they might find, 
and have knocked it might be opened unto them. 
But not so has it }to been ordered in the annals of 
the science, ‘* fais¢ called,” of theology. 
cover either of avovfallibility as the living oracles of 
God, or implied libility as sole accredited in 
terpreters of oracrooks, every priestly caste has 
bent its full strer’ the task of limiting and fixing 
future generatiortheir own standard of religious 
opinion or spect: This tyrannous and short- 
sighted policy he®ys been successful, for a time, 
in proportion to tP/ess ignorance of the great body 
of the people, w'anatical violence, springing 
morbid terror, hally reduced the intelligent = 
rity to the degra Of outward conformity, and €80- 
terle senseen pie Reverend T. Wilson's Catho- 


licity Spiritual ctellectual. 
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Literature. 


STEED 

gislators, but the judges and police 
Onties are notte ie not make laws—they interpret and 
w Mm enforce thera.—Edinburgh Review. 





Dane has noticed howsheepall jump where the one 
ho leads has jumped, though no obstacle be in the 
. and in Literature we are constantly reminded 
of game tendency in men. Say anything boldly, 
god it has a chance of being repeated ; if it be 
it is immortal. There is no refuting some 
salient errors; they jump and jump from mind to 
mind; you may scotch them but you cannotslay them. 
Bower has taken pains to destroy the belief that 
Bacon is the author of that eternally-quoted 
‘em “ Knowledge is Power.” He assures us 
the is nowhere to be found in Bacon. It 
jas “ been consigned to Bacon upon the mere 
wthority of the index to his works. It is the 
sem of the index maker, certainly not of the 
master of inductive philosophy.” This is 
what BULWER asserts in the last number of My 
Novel in Blackwood ; and he makes merry with 
those who have been simple enough to believe the 
ism to be Bacon’s. We feel grateful to him 
for the piquant correction of a popular error, but 
we by no means agree with him that Bacon was 
the“ last man in the world to have said anything 
so pert and so shallow.” It strikes us as being 
peculiarly in his sententious manner. It strikes 
ws, moreover, that no one above the rank of a 
blockhead ever interpreted the aphorism in the 
sense which BuLWER so elaborately answers. 


Besides BuLWER’s novel there is in this Black- 
wood a delightful criticism on Sourney, loving 
sagacious, making us aware of the poet's defi- 
ciencies without harshly dwelling on them. Fraser, 
too, is attractive this month, with a fine specimen 
of sustained eloquence in the criticism on Miss 
Martineau and Mr. ATKINsoN—a singularly in- 
teresting paper on the Cloister Life of Charles V.— 
and one on Mozart’s Pianoforte. The new number 
ofthe Dublin Review contains an elaborate article on 
Gfrerer’s Life of Gustavus Adolphus, written with 
Catholic bias, of course, but with greater impar- 
tiality than we expect to meet on such a subject 
from such a quarter. The paper on Mummeries 
and Superstitions in the Early Church is an erudite 
examination of the Sign of the Cross, against which 
such an outcry is senselessly made, as if the mis- 
chief of the Church of Rome lay not in its spirit 
and doctrines but in its symbols! The writer un- 
dertakes to defend this and other mummeries by 
showing how they were practised by those “ mighty 
men of old by whom the world was redeemed from 
the errors of a corrupt though self-reliant philo- 
tophy into the humble but saving light of Christian 
truth.” To us this parade of precedent is insigni- 
ficant, but we do not see how those who talk of 
the Religion of our Fathers can resist the appeal. 


There is more matter touching the Catholic 
questions of the day in this review, but we must 
confess to being thoroughly wearied with the whole 
wubject, and only intimate the fact to those whom 
i may interest, Catholics would occupy a more 
dignified position if every now and then the spirit 
of Rome did not break forth in some gross or 
trivial example to warn us of the true nature of 
Priesthoods. The trial of MeTarrie v, WISEMAN 
excites greater scorn, but it is not really more sig- 
nificant than the prohibition of Whately’s Logic as 

heretical,” a fact which is sadly ludicrous, as 
‘xpressive of the tyranny the Church would exercise 
over thought, and the childish alarms which agitate 
it. Whately’s Logic in the Index Expurgatorius ! 
The Art of Reasoning heretical ! 


We are not by many degrees so bad as that. 


we do ‘Set up our little Popes, and claim the | 
transitory infallibility of never being in the wrong, | 


We, at least, allow free discussion, though we 


_— ‘ome penalties. The Leader is an example. 
ry the Leader at Rome, or Madrid, or 
na ! 





The Reverend THomas WILson, whose elo- 
quent and out-spoken pamphlets, Catholicity — 
Spiritual and Intellectual, have been mentioned 
more than once in our columns, has been forced to 
resign his professorship at the Ladies’ College, 
Bedford-square, because he was not considered 
“sufficiently orthodox.” Seeing that Francis 
Newman has been the great pillar of that college, 
this sudden susceptibility of orthodoxy has given 
rise to interpretations not flattering to the council ; 
and it is with great pleasure we record the dignified 
conduct of Professor NeEwMAN on the occasion. 
“Tf,” said he, “my friend Mr. Wilson is not 
sufficiently orthodox, then I, too, must resign, for 
I am still less so than he.” This was an unex- 
pected blow, and we hear that efforts were made to 
avert it; but Professor NewMan was firm, and 
the Ladies’ College has lost its most illustrious, its 
most effective professor. 





The third volume of Lovis Buianc’s brilliant 
history of the French Revolution is on the eve of 
publication. It contains much that is quite new 
and unexpected. It paints the corruptions of the 
court and the intrigues of the Comte de Provence 
(Louis XVIII.) in startling colours ; and it gives a 
new version to the history of the 5th and 6th of 
October, proving that an attack upon the people 
was only prevented by the timely march of the 
people to Versailles. 


We also observe the announcement of a work 
which, if only moderately well executed, will be of 
great interest, Dix Ans de Prison au Mont St. 
Michel et a la Citadelle de Doullens, written by 
Martin BERNARD, the Republican. 

For the rest, French Literature shows no signs of 
activity. A little volume, Bluettes et Boutades, 
par J. Petir-Senn, of Geneva, will please those 
who are fond of aphorisms and happy phrases ; 
there is not much thought in it, but great felicity 
of diction and some good images, e.g., “ How 
many Churchmen are there who make religion the 
pedestal of their pride rather than the basis of their 
conduct.” 


SAVONAROLA IN LONDON, 


Orations by Father Gavazzi. D. Bogue, 


THe announcement of the Orations by Father 
Gavazzi for sale, and only for one shilling, must 
have produced with many the same effect it did 
with us: an effect that, we have no doubt, will be 
felt all over the three kingdoms, far away beyond 
the Atlantic. If persons are known to have tra- 
velled all the way from Gloucester, from York, and 
Glasgow, for the express purpose of hearing the 
Barnabite friar, we can easily conceive with what 
eagerness every petty provincial stationer, book and 
tract seller, will be beset with orders for hundreds 
of thuusand copies of the cheap publication. 

The book so advertised, however, does not con- 
tain the “‘orations” of the father, but merely the 
very clever extracts that had appeared weekly in 
the Daily News, now reprinted by permission of 
the said newspaper, and not only without “ per- 
mission,” but even without knowledge of the ora- 
tor, who was preparing both an Italian and an Eng- 
lish complete edition of his discourses, and who 
will thus only be able to bring his book to the 
market when the novelty has worn off, and when 
the myriads will have come to the resolution to 
pocket their disappointment, and to remain satis- 
fied with the shilling-worth of rhetorical quintes- 
sence that Father Prout has prepared, and Mr. 
Bogue has supplied. 





gality of the question; we will not even summon 
| the publisher before the equity court of public opi- 
|nion. We wish him joy of his deft speculation ; 
| and we merely state the facts, not that we may hope 


standing many asseverations to the contrary, he 
oe to them, - the a ayh forei . 

and sect, as the stipendiary agent of a i 
“alliance.” Father Gavazzi is self-standing. He 
has risen by virtue of his own spontaneous im 

has taken his own ground, irrespective of all ex- 
traneous considerations, has attacked Popery in its 
own stronghold, and with its own weapons, and be- 
gun his mission as if Luther, Calvin, land, and 
Sir Culling Eardley had never existed. Italy has 
produced men like the father at different periods, at 
all periods: most of them monks, like him; and, 
like him, men of no deep learning and no 
very transcendent capacities, preachers in the en- 
joyment of a certain favour with the masses ; gifted 
with the readiness, the volubility, the furor cecus 
of stump-orators. Father Gavazzi is a most mag- 
nificent specimen of the genus, We went once to 
the Princess’s Concert-rooms, with a preconceived 
determination to have a laugh at him. There was 
not a little to amuse us truly; but we were never- 
theless touched, thrilled, carried away, in our very 
spite. Wewere fain to acknowledge ourselves of 
the crowd ; and there was something more ardent 
and earnest than mere admiration in our feelings 
for the Padre—we loved him. 

We loved his broad, firm, manly countenance, 
his stalwart figure, his voice of bronze, that un- 
mistakeable energy by which nature intended him 
for a swayer of multitudes,—the sudden flash of 
thought, the infinite versatility and plausibility of 
argument, the vividness of imagery, the artless 
alternation of pathos and humour, of towering 
passion, of withering sarcasm, the overwhelming 
fluency, pith, richness, volubility of language. 
Thus to read or to recite by heart—and thus to 
improvise—seemed to us equally impossible. We 
have, however, ample assurance that Father 
Gavazzi’s orations are for the most part mere 
extempore effusions. ‘The awful lack of strict logic, 
the appalling waywardness and we had almost said 
perverseness of argument,—the happy shifts and 
sallies, the unexpected resources of the orator in 
the most helpless intricacies, are by that mere 
fact satisfactorily explained. 

A perfectly terrific improvisatore he certainly is. 
We have seen the most admired among the popular 
bards that go by that name in Italy; but greater 
assurance, a more perfect self-possession, a more . 
unweary freshness and wakefulness of mind, a 
readier cunning of fence to parry off difficulties, a 
more stubborn determination to say what the mind 
wills, and say it precisely as the mind wills,—a 
greater subserviency of the tongue to the brain 
we do not remember to have ever witnessed. 

There is a charm in the mere manner that no 
written words could ever convey. His very pauses, 
of half a second only, would appear like so many 
stratagems to make us aware of his astonishii 
command over his subject. He never flashes fo: 
more glorious than when apparently at a loss what 
to say next. It is a trick on his part, but involun- 

. Elocution is, here, an innate gift. There is 
not one of his gestures, even to the disdainful toss 
of the head, the flourishing about of the folds of 
his Barnabite mantle—there is nothing in all his 
acting—that can, for one moment, be looked upon 
as the result of study or affectation. It is only thus 
that he can hold forth, and not otherwise. Send 
the most consummate of your actors to try to 
catch the art of that impressive delivery, and the 
result of the very best imitation will make you 
aware that the grand secret of Gavazzi’s power is 
simply nature. As his arguments are not always to 
be tested by the rules of severe logic, so his manner 
is not always amenable to the rigid principles of 
good taste. There is something wild and uncouth, 
which, however, few men could wish to soften or 
polish. It is something less than oratory, some- 





thing above mere stage play. ‘Those who think his 
style the mere commonplace of Franciscan preach- 


We will not for one moment enter into the le- | ing have no correct idea of the peculiar character 


of Italian popular eloquence. Impetus, passion, 


| fluency are common enough in that country, with 


monks and lawyers, poets and lecturers, players 


| and mountebanks. But what is astonishing in the 


at this stage of matters to offer any redress or | Padre, what strikes us as being quite his, and ex- 
| consolation to the Padre for a loss which leaves clusively his, is the perfect collectedness, the 


| him “‘ poor indeed,” but only that our readers may 
| see what can be done in the broad daylight in this 
_ land of equal rights with utter impunity. 


hearts. We have said, in a previous article, that 
with the best intentions, and, notwithstanding great 
earnestness of conviction, Dr. Achilli’s advances to 
his countrymen will always be received with cold- 
| ness and suspicion, especially because, notwith- 


thorough command over the very passions, on the 
tide of which he so confidently and exultingly 


abandons himself. 
Father Gavazzi is the man after the Italians’ own 


Other Italian orators have something of the 
wildness of the loose barbs racing on the Corso at 
Rome. Gavazzi’s steed can prance and curvet as 
bravely as the most fiery of them all; but it hasa 
rider upon him who knows how to husband its 
forces, to give an onward course to its bounds and 
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capers, ‘and to lead it fretting, bat obedient, to the | 
winning-post. 

But besides this rare gift of tongue, Father 
Gavazzi possesses a talisman which to some extent 
explains Nis voenteymeat’s enthusiasm. Dr. Achilli 
may put forth claims as a martyr; but the Padre 
stands up before them a hero :— 


“ The first appearance of Gavazzi on the political scene 
was on the news of the Milanese insurrection and the 
discomfiture of the Austrians throughout Lombardy 
being celebrated in Rome, when the students of the Uni- 
versity seized on the eloquent priest, carried him on their 
shoulders into the pulpit of the Pantheon, and called on 
him to pronounce the funeral oration of the patriots 
killed at Milan. ‘The orator rose at once to the height of 
that great argument, and became at once the trumpeter 
of freedom throughout Italy. The tricolor cross was 
now displayed on his cassock, and is the same decoration 


will say how many volunteers mustered up, what sums 
were subscribed at his mere beck. In behalf of that 
noble though ill-fated cause of Italy his gift of 
speech was truly miraculous. Had the Italian 
convents sent forth only ten such heralds and 
trumpetersy and had they everywhere been allowed 
the same free appeal to popular passions, it is not 
easy to calculate all the effect they might have had 
on the mass of that brutified but not irreclaimable 
populace. 

t is but justice to Father Gavazzi as a patriot to 
say, that “* his heart was in the right place.”” He was 
an Italian and no party man. He was with all who 
fought for Italy, no matter whether it was in a 
** royal or a People’s” war. .A good man and true 
to the last; even now he professes himself neither 
an “ Albertist”? nor a “ Mazzinian.” Like all 





which he has worn during the whole campaign, and now 
wears unsullied on his manly breast. In the Colosseum 
he harangued for weeks crowds of citizens gathered 
within that gigantic structure, whieh became an arena of 
patriotic manifestations. The Pope encouraged his 
efforts to rouse the national energies, and conferred on 
him the office of chaplain-general to the forces, then 
organizing by the levy of volunteers and the formation of | 





Italians, a Republican on principle; yet willing to 
give even aKing and aPatrician Minister his due — 
a friend to all Italy’s friends ; wishing for harmony 
and brotherhood amongst them all. 

It is not amongst Father Prout’s extracts, cleverly 


as they have been got up for the Dai/y News, that 


National Guards. In that capacity he marched from Rome | we must look for evidence of the Padre’s astonish- 


with sixteen thousand men, and after a short, hesitating | - 


halt on the frontiers, positive orders came from the 
Vatican, and private instructions to Gavagzi himself, to 
move forward and act against the Austrians, The onward 


progress of the Roman army was a succession of triumphs 


to the walls of Vicenza. Gavazzi’s eloquence supplied 


smmunition, clothing, provisions, horses, and all the | 


matériel de guerre, from a willing population. He was 
the Hermit Peter of the whole crusade—the life and soul 
of the insurrection. At Venice, in the great area of St. 
Mark, he harangued, day after day, congregated thou- 
sands, and filled the Venetian treasury by the voluntary 
oblations elicited by his irresistible appeals. Women tore 
off their earrings and bracelets, and the wives of fisher- 
men flung their large silver hair-pins into the military 
chest, and several thousand pounds’ worth of plate and 
nn was the result of his exertions. When the 

oman division was ordered to fall back, the Father 
made Florence ring with his exhortations to uphold the 
cause. The Grand Duke, who had already begun his 
tergiversations, gave orders for the forcible expulsion of 
Gavazzi from Tuscany. He took refuge in Genoa; but the 
Bolognese, having broken into open mutiny against the 
Pope on the 8th of August, and formed a Provisional 
Government, Gavagzi was recalled, as the only means of 
allaying the discontent of the Legations; his return was 
in triumph, and order was restored by his presence. 

** General Zuechi was now sent from Rome to take the 
command of the troops at Bologna, when, at the instiga- 
tion of the Cardinal-Legate, this lieutenant of Rossi 
seized on Gavazzi, and sent him off secretly, under a 
strong esort, to be incarcerated in Corneto,—a sort of 
ecclesiastical prison, where clerical robbers, assassins, 
and adulterers have been for ages confined by popes; 
but on his passage through Viterbo the whole city rose 
to rescue their patriot, and Pius 1X. found it expedient 
to order his liberation am d the plaudits of the town. On 
the flight of the Pope, the formation of a Republican Go- 
vernment, and the convoking of the Roman Assembly, 
Gavaazi was confirmed in his previous functions of chaplain 
general to the forces, and began his preparations for the ap- 
penoening siege of the French, by organizing the military 
1ospitals on @ scale commensurate with the coming war- 
fare. He formed a committee of the principal Roman 
ladies to provide for the wounded (Princess Belgiojoso, 
Countess Pallavicino, and Pisacane at their head), and 
superintended the surgical ambulances during the whole 
struggle. At the lull of the fight against Oudinot, when 
a sortie of fourteen thousand pete was made to repel 
the King of Naples, who, with his twenty thousand men, 
had advanced as far as Velletri, the father went forth at 
the head of the treops with the gallant Garibaldi, and 
after the utter rout and precipitate flight of the invading 
army assisted the dying and the disabled of both sides. 
Returning into the besieged capital, he sustained the 





ing faculties. Nor would it be even in Gavazzi’s 
own complete edition of his speeches, if he really 
ever sat down to the task of committing his 
thoughts to paper. ‘The thrilling effect of delivery 
is all in all: “vox et preterea nihil.” A funeral 
| oration in honour of his brother in mission, the 
Father Ugo Bassi, who was shot by the Austrians 
at Bologna, is already in circulation, and it looks 
| too sadly like improvised poetry in print. It is a 
| kind of mere photograph of the Padre’s language ; 
it is mere shadow and gloom. The tinsel and 
| tawdriness of stage decoration stare us unmercifully 
jin the broad noonlight. Happy Peter the Hermit, 
| happy Savonarola, who lived in the age of no re- 
| porters and no short-hand writers! Father Gayazzi 
is no writer; he has just as much intellect as can 
place him ona happy level with the multitude ; and 
| rises above them no higher than the stump he stands 
/upon. Even in the height of our admiration, we 
j always envied the happy portion of his English 
auditors, who understood never a syllable of what 
| he said. He is a man to be looked at, not listened 
to; we doubt, indeed, whether a great popular 
| orator ever can, ever should, be anything above 


| that; whether he should have more than a few | 


| ideas, provided those be always at his fingers’ ends. 
| It is easy for no man to descend from the clouds. 
| Place Mazzini by the side of Gavazzi to address an 
| Italian multitude, and you will see which of the 
| two has the key to the people’s heart. 
| is the man of the cultivated youths at the head of 
the people. Over the mass he only exercises a 
second-hand influence. It is only through such 


| reach the lower ranks. 

And yet, there is something to interest us even 
in these short and imperfect fragments, judiciously 
selected and soberly laid down by the maturer 





| judgment of Gavazzi’s Irish friend, Father Prout. | 


| We are not quite sure whether the Padre could 


| appear more attractive to English readers under his | 


| own garb; and, anxious as we are that his orations 
| should reach Italy in all their genuine luxuriancy, 
| We are inclined to think that the English editor has 
| given our public just as much of these discourses 


Mazzini | 


organs as Father Gavazzi that Mazzini’s voice can | 


spirit of the inhabitants throughout, and was ever at the | as it will bear and no more. Whatever injury may 
bastions and in the front of the battle. At the fall of | have been done to Gavazzi’s pocket by Mr. Bogue’s 





Rome he received an honourable testimonial and sauf | 
conduit from Oudinot; and while his eompanion, Father } 
Ugo Bassi, was shot by the Austrians without trial, and | 
against the law of nations, at Bologna, he was suffered to 
depart by the more civilized freebvoters of France. In 
Loadon hé has since lived in retirement, giving for his 
daily bread a few lessons in the language of his be- 
loved but downtrodden land; when a few of his fellow- 
exiles, anxious to hear in the country of their ferced | 
adoption once more the eloquent voice which cheered | 
them in their hour of triumph, clubbed together the | 
pittance of poverty to hire a room for the purpose; 
and the result has been, the potent blast of indignant 
oratory, and the trumpet-note of withering denuneiation, | 
with which he now assails the treachery, fraud, and 
accumulated impostures of the Roman court, and all its 
malevolent and Machiavellian machinery. ‘he bold 
freedom of his strictures derives immense importance from 
the fact he sets forth of their being in accordance with the 
sentiments of a large body of the young clergy of ltaly— 
a kind of Puseyism, menacing the utter ruin of ultra- 
montane ascendancy at home, while it seeks to triumph in 
England.” 


He was the Peter the Hermit of the Italian Crusade, 
except that, unlike the French enthusaist of old, he 
never was known to hide himself in the hour of 
danger. Those who have travelled in his track in 
1848, and arrived at Bologna, at Modena, at Parma, 
wherever his meteor-cross had been dazzling men’s 
eyes, and his Dio lo wwole ! sounding in men’s ears, 


} 





somewhat unceremonious dealing with his copy- 
right, there is no doubt in our minds but a good 
service has been rendered to him by taking away 
his chance of appearing in England in the unaided 
capacity of a writer. Even in our English Parlia- 
ment, the reporter is in nine out of ten cases the 
orator’s tailor—i.e., the maker of the man. Father 
Prout has coyered the improvisatore’s nakedness, 
and the latter ought to be truly thankful. 

When all has been said that can be said, the 
Italian taste is not our taste. All the towering 
popularity of Gioberti’s name was unable to tempt 
any of our one thousand and one translators to 
speculate on a single line of the Abate’s volumi- 
nous writings. Not one of Gioberti’s lines could 
be patiently read in England. The Italians, we 
verily believe, have thinkers amongst them; but, 
when they sit down to write, thought seems to ooge 
out from every pore of their skin; they have the 
purity and propriety of language to mind; the 
figures of speech: even Manzoni’s style is mere | 
mosaic work. ‘The Florentine academy has choked 
all the good flour that was in Italy under the in- 
tolerable weight of that bran (Crusca) that gave 
name to their association. Pedantry holds its un- | 
mitigated sway over the country; a yoke as hard to | 


varieties of Hungarian life, he is enabled 


shake off as the unwieldy Austrian himself 
very Piedmontese talk Crusea in their Prete 
No man has a tongue in Italy; no one out of itt 
save Mazzini. 

Those who have not heard Father Gavaaai, how, 
ever, must not take too literally the severe sentengy 
we have passed upon him as a writer, Though the 
whole of his orations might be rather dull work ty 
go through, there are passages, here and there, that 
must be read with wonder. Gavazzi : 
mense skill in turning ancient arguments 
account, in illustrating old saws with modern j 
stances. He has a Soyer-like skill in - 
and serving up commonplace things; will 
you eat the sole of your hoots with exquisite religh, 
He has always an eye about him; he deals in ny 
vain speculation or academical abstraction, 
dead subjects are made to bear on all things living. 
Italy and England, Alexander VI. and Dr, Wj 
man, Matilda of Tuscany and Jane Wilbred, at 
comes to its place in the train of his arguments 
Not one word in his discourses but has @ diteg 
reference to the present day. The em 
Mr. John O'Connell, the namby-pamby Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane, supply him with as ready topics for fresh 
outbursts of oratorical passion as Pius IX. or Fer. 
dinand of Naples, or that main butt of his bitterest 
invectives—the French, not the Government along, 
but the Assembly, army, and people. 

Indeed, nothing that has yet Ps “Ber of bis 

orations was half so rich as the handling of thoe 
two puny adversaries, the Honourable M.P’s fg 
Bridport and Limerick, in his discourse of § 
before last. We do not think any manin either Hous, 
not even Lord Brougham himself, will be so rash 
for the future as to meddle with the terrible frig, 
It did our hearts good to hear the Father visit his 
hot displeasure on the devoted heads of his fool 
hardy aggressors. We will not quote his burning 
words, as they must be fresh in men’s minds, ren 
dered as they were with rare power and felicity by 
Father Prout in the Daily News of the following 
Monday. We only wish poor Italy could fightom 
her battles with Austria and France—could ersh 
and demolish Popes, princes, and all her othe 
evils with the same ease as Gavazzi disposes of the 
| game those would-be champions of the same evils 
| in the British Parliament afford bim. 
Oh! the smail curs those honourable Member 
| looked in the huge paws of the Barnabite mastif! 
| We shall not forget the scene in a hurry; andareotly 
| sorry that the Padre annihilated his enemies tw 
‘utterly at one stroke that we may hope to en 
such capital sport at any future occasion, 
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Tales and Traditions of Hungary. 


By Francis and Therea 
Pulszky. Cotburs. 


| PULSZKY’S HUNGARIAN TRADITIONS. 
3 vols. 
| Fresuness of subject is invaluable in literature. 
| We have so trodden down all known paths, socom 
| bined and recombined, renamed, and redressed the 
| old materials, that, unless a man of genius ap 
pears, novelty of subject is indispensable. Hungary 
| is still fresh ground, It has been trodden, butisne 
yet acommon highway. Hence these volumes 
Tales and Legends have an interest which ther 
| intrinsic merit would not give them; and this it 
| terest is very strong in Mr. Pulszky’s portion. Por 
/ you must know the composition of these volum 
is thus divided: the first consists of “Tales and 
Legends,” collected and rewritten by Madame 
Pulszky ; the other two volumes form an 
historical novel, the “Jacobins in Hungary,” ¥y 


, her husbagd. ‘The “ Tales and Legends” are very 


various, from the mere traditional anecdote t 
| regular legend, and they have the sort of interes 
which all national traditions excite; but are 
not very striking as stories. The novel fords 
ample scope tor representing the various phases 


| Hungarian life, and Mr. Pulszky has adroitly 


‘hold of this method of interesting his 
conscious that the art de conter, the dextrow 
complication of incidents, perils, escapes, 
entanglements, is not his forte. He has chosen for 
his theme the Jacobite conspiracy of Abbot Mar 
tinovitch, with its imitations of France 
German Illuminati; so that, besides re f 
to give 8 
strong political colouring to his pages. It is by ® 
means a work to be judged of by extracts; but ¥¢ 


must select this sly hit :— 


MAN'S HIGH PREROGATIVE. 

“ The old friar who had taught him in his 

often explained to him that men were suf) 
bee in skill, and by the dog in loyalty, 

industry, by the elephant in strength, and 
nimble mimicry ; the parrot learns to ape 
bows under the yoke no less than man. 
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the s periority of man—what marks his difference 
the beasts? Nothing else than that he may be 
httob row. The exclusive prerogative of man is 
incur de 8. The friar was looked up to by his friends 
learned man, and he often used to say to those who 
2 tively listened to him: ‘ A wn | will come when the 
th of this distinction will generally be acknowledged, 
ae civilization will be tested by the use the nations 
ake of this greatest human prerogative—their credit ; 
when the communities which have no debt will be called 
jans, and those will be the most powerful rulers of 
ind, the missionaries to carry civilization all over 
the world, who have the largest national debt; though 
will always be narrow-minded fools to preach 
jal reform, unaware of the constitution of mankind, 

god of their glorious privilege.’”’ 

We must also find room for this piquant 

ADVENTURE WITH A ROBBER. 

“Prince Frederic Schwarzenburg, the son of the 
eelebrated Field-Marshal Schwarzenburg, used often to 
relate his encounter with the notorious robber Haburak. 
The prince once accompanied a lady from Hungary to 
Vienna, They journeyed on the mountain-roads between 
the counties of Goémér and Torna. Heavy showers had 
greatly damaged the roads; evening approached; the 
tired horses had reached the ridge of the woody height, 
putcould not be urged on further; and the travellers 
were thus compelled to seek shelter for the night in the 
jon of Aggtelek, a hiding-place of ill-note for robbers. 
The carriage halted before the house, and the servant 

ired whether room could be afforded. The publican 
that there was one room for the lady, but that 
the gentleman could not be accommodated, the large 
-room being over-filled. After some visible re- 
, he owned that the gang of Haburak was 
drinking there. The lady became terrified, and entreated 
the Prince not to remain; but it had grown dark, the 
min was pouring down, the horses were worn out, and 
the steep descent of the road was so dangerous that it was 
most hazardous to proceed. The Prince tried to reassure 
the lady; so she locked herself up in the room assigned 
toher. Her companion, wrapped in his white officer’s 
dloak, under which he kept his pistols in readiness, 
stepped into the apartment where the robbers were | 
ssembled, and sat down at the table, facing the window, 
whilst his servant, likewise armed, kept watch outside the 
house, close to the window, on the alertin case his master 
should want any aid. 

“The company consisted of about ten or twelve men. 
Their rifles leaned against the wall; their axes lay upon 
the board, on which stood the wine-jugs. They drank, | 
sang, and talked over their adventures, and did not take 
any notice of the newly-arrived guest. The Prince mixed | 
intheir conversation, took wine with them, and listened to | 
their conversation until it had grown late. Suddenly he | 
rose, called the publican, threw a gold coin on the table, 
andsaid: ‘This is for the wine these good folks have 
drunk; they are my guests. But now,’ he continued, 
addressing the robbers, ‘it is time to sleep. In the 
adjoining room is a sick lady: the entertainment has 
lasted long enough: I cannot allow any one longer to 
occupy this room, or disturb the lady’s rest by noise.’ 

“At this imperative command one of the robbers 
jumped from his seat, and contemptuously laughing, cried 





out: ‘Does the gentleman fancy that because he hasa 
carriage and four, and plenty of money in his pocket, he 
has the right to command us ?’ 

“An uproar followed. The men vociferated: *‘ We 


ate poor lads, and, therefore, we are masters here.’ 

“* We are no timorous peasants, who take off our hats 
toevery gentleman.’ 

“*We have yet money and credit enough to swallow a 
draught when we are thirsty.’ 

“*We do not accept any gift from people who fancy 
themselves better than we are.’ 

“* We will not be ruled.’ 

“All this was almost simultaneously uttered, with a 
loud tumult, from all sides. All the robbers had got up. 
The Prince mechanically caught hold of his pistols, and 
threw off his cloak. 

“‘Tama master of the craft in which you are but 
apprentices,’ he exclaimed with dignity. ‘ You are rob- 
bers, I am a soldier, and fear neither the mouth of a rifle 
hor the edge of an axe.’ 

“During this uproar a man of middling height and 
strongly-marked features had risen from the bench beside 
the stove, where he had quietly sat during the whole 
time, without partaking of the wine. He now said ina 
commanding tone: 

“* Silence !’ 

“ The robbers grew speechless at this order, and again 
sat down to the table. : 

“* Mr. Officer,’ continued the man, ‘don’t think that 
you frighten us. I too have been a soldier, and have most 
ay smelt more powder than you ever did. lam 

aburak. If I desired to do you any harm a single 
Whistle would suffice, The table at which you have sat 
Would be overthrown, the candles extinguished, and 
before you were aware of what was going on you would 
be a dead man, no less than your servant there at the 
Window, who thinks he watches us, whilst we watch him. 

ut I saw you help a lady out of the carriage, and take 
w to the adjoining room. We never will disturb a 
ph rest; we war with men, not with women. For 
we present we shall leave this shelter; yet, remember, 
Sir, that it is the first time for a fortnight that these men 
= been under a roof, and that the couch there below 
i the damp oak leaves is by no means comfortable. 

arewell | 

‘Friends, let us go,’ he called to his men. They took 
up their arms and went. 
wn e Prince was greatly struck by the whole pro- 

ing. He did not entirely trust the robber’s words ; 


and relieving his servant, they paced up and down, thus 
= the whole night. But no robber again | 





‘On the morrow the lady continued the journey with 
her companion. The weather had cleared up, and only 
the puddles in the lanes and the drops of rain glistening 
on the branches reminded them of the clouds of the pre- 
vious day. After they had ridden about an hour they 
suddenly heard the discharge of a rifle close to them in 
the woods. Haburak stepped forth from the bushes, and 
bid the coachman ‘halt.’ 

“The horses stopped; the Prince drew forth his 
pistols. But Haburak, without heeding his threaten- 
ng. mien, rode close up to the carriage door and 
said :— 

‘** We yesterday sacrificed our comfort that the rest of 
this lady should not be disturbed. Now I willsee whether 
it was worth the trouble.” 

“* With these words he lifted the veil which hung down 
from the lady’s bonnet, and looked for an instant into 
her face. ‘The lady blushed, and the robber said— 

*«* She is really very pretty.’ 

*“*He turned round, plucked a wild rose from a bush 
close at hand, and offered it to the lady with these 
words— 

“‘ Accept this rose kindly as a keepsake from the poor 
robber Haburak; and if you sometime hear that he has 
been hanged, pray an Ave Maria for his soul.’ 

‘* The lady took the rose, and the robber vanished. 

‘*Two years later newspapers related that the robber 
Haburak had been caught; that he had been tried at the 
assizes in Torna, convicted of desertion and highway 
robbery, and hanged.” 


RECENT POEMS. 
Poems of Early Years. In Nine Chaplets. By a Wrangler of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, A.M. Pickering. 
Lelio; a Vision of Reality. Hervor; and other Poems. B 

Patrick Scott. Chapman and Hall. 
Flowers of Poesy: a Collection of Miscellaneous Poems. By 

William Saltmarsh. Brighton: Fleet and Son, 
THERE is something so pleasant in the exercise of 
the “‘ accomplishment of verse,’ and something so 
far removed from mercenary motives in the publi- 
cation of verse, that no one has a right to complain 
of the quantity of volumes which fatigue the press : 
unless it be the hapless critic who alone is com- 
pelled to read them, and even he ought not to raise 
a very loud complaint, for he must acknowledge 
that the reading of very few pages suffices to con- 
vince him whether the volume be worth reading or 
not, and if it be worth reading he has no cause to 
complain. 

Among the volumes lying on our table—some 
of them to be reviewed hereafter— we have 
| more or less read the three named above. The 

first we read through; the second we read less 
steadily ; the third we skimmed. ‘That is one way 
of enunciating our criticism. Poems of Early 
Years are the productions of a scholarly, thought- 
| ful mind, and are therefore readable in spite of all 
|the reservations which criticism may make with 
| respect to their style; Lelio is an ambitious meta- 
| physical poem, with enough merit to lure the reader 
| on in spite of its obscurities, and with evidences of 
power greater than the work; Flowers of Poesy is 
!a collection of verses, exhibiting elegance and 
fancy, but somewhat prodigal of the commonplaces 
| of poetry. 
| Poems of Early Years are of various kinds and 
| various merit, including some translations. ‘There 
|is an over elaboration in the style which mars the 
| effect—as if the author were afraid to trust his 
| thoughts to their simplicity, and this sometimes 
| leads him to write lines which his cooler judgment 
must, we feel sure, condemn, e.g. :— 
“The earth lies mute and panting, while the air 
Swoons warm and luscious in the dreamy glare.” 


That is Keats run mad. 
No fault of the kind mars this poem :— 
“PUPIL AND TUTOR, 
“* Was aber ist deine Pflicht—die Forderung des Tages.’” 
Goerne. 
« P. What shall I do lest life in silence pass ? 
7 And if it do, 
And never prompt the bray of noisy brass, 
What need’st thou rue? 
Remember aye, the ocean deeps are mute, 
The shallows roar ; 
} Worth is the ocean; fame is but the bruit 
Along the shore. 


«* P, What shall I do to be for ever known ? 
rT. Thy duty ever. 
P. This did fuil many who yet sleep unknown. 
z.. Oh! never, never. 
Think’st thou perchance that they remain un- 
known, 
Whom thou know’st not? 
By angel trumpsin heav’n their praise is blown : 
Divine their lot? 


« P. What shall I do to have eternal life ? 
T. Discharge aright 
The simple dues with which the day is rife, 
Yea with thy might. 
Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise, 
Will life be fled ; 
While he, who ever acts as Conscience cries, 
Shall live, though dead.” 





“ COLUMBUS. 
“* Der Starke ist am michtigsten allein.’”—ScHILLER, 
“* He stood upon the deck by night alone, 
And heard th’ uproarious waste of ocean moan 
Beneath the gusty darkness round him thrown. 


“ The soughing winds amid his hair took way, 
And damp his beard and brows with briny spray, 
Yet steadfastly he watch’d the west alway: 


* Until at length he said: It is a light; 
It must be, and on shore: so low, so bright, 
So steady ! God be prais’d!—ho! land in sight! 


* And soon throughout the crew from man to man 
In startling shouts the rapt’rous tidings ran ; 
And wild for joy were they that light to scan. 


‘* No words can paint their triumph: yet I ween, 
Had night not veil’d his visage, they had seen 
A bitter smile disturb his even mien. 


“ The self-same tongues, that but few hours 
Had counsell’d straight return, and sought to show 
The folly of his scheme, their certain woe ; 

“ Vain upstarts, who had jeer'd, aye menac’d him, 
And faint hearts with desponding looks and dim— 
All mix’d their rash breath with his soul’s deep hymn 

“ Exulting boastfully, that they had shar'd 
Success, which ne’er had been had he not dar’d 
Despise them, and hope on when they despair’d. 

“ Within themselves the Great must ever seek 
Both impulse and reward: all else is weak 
To what their own calm soul and conscience speak, 

“ And thou—would’st thou Columbus-like aspire 
To walk new worlds of thougbt, and high and higher 
Exalt thy fallen soul on wings of fire— 

** On God and self do thou rely aright ! 

And through the day His cloud shall cheer thy sight, 

And His fire-pillar guide thy steps by night.” 
Strong, direct writing that, such as we do not 
often meet with now. In Lelio we meet with 
nothing of the kind. A haze spreads over the 
whole, and we feel quite relieved when Hervor 
opens upon us its careless, jaunty doggrel in this 
strain :— 

* Black, black’s the colour for me— 

There’s a joy in the tremulous light that lies 

Like a shaken star in mild blue eyes— 

There’s a bliss in each that’s beautiful too, 

And they change their grace when they change their 
hue, . 

From quiet to queenly, from brown to blue, 

In Mary or Haydée! 

But though my heart bends to each fierce attack, 

It falls at a glance from imperial black, 

Subdued by the regal light that flashes 

Its edicts forth from the long-drawn lashes.” 


There is spirit and felicity in some lines of the 
om but the author takes advantage of all the 
icences of his lax style, and is by far too careless 
as to what he shall let pass. 





BOOKS ON OUR TABLE. 

Gilbert's Popular Narrative of the Great Exhibition, By Peter 
rlyn, James Gilbert, 
For those who wish to know all about the rise and pro- 
gress of the Crystal Palace, this neat little handbook is 
the very thing. Mr. Berlyn has performed his task with 
laudable industry, He has drawn together and arranged 
a large amount of scattered information regarding the 
exhibition in a pleasant form. As an elegant and trust- 
worthy handbook, the narrative deserves to be popular. 





The Three Trials of Lode; Sunshine and Shadow ; the Phan- 
tasmal Reproof, and other short Poems. By Calder Camp- 
bell. 


W. Shoberl, 
The History of Mohammedism, and its Sects. By W. Cooke 
Taylor, LL.D. J. W. Parker, 


Chanticleer ; a Thanksgiving Story of the ey Panty, By 
. B. Massey Co. 


Cornelius Mathews, B. 

On the Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment of Spermatorrhea ! 
By M. Lallemand; Translated and Edited by Henry J, 
McDougall. John Churehil), 


Chemistry of the Four Ancient Elements—Fire, Air, Earth, and 
Water: an Essay founded upon Lectures delivered before her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. By Thomas Griffiths, 

J. W. Parker. 

The Dublin Review. April. Richardson and Sone. 

Taration ; its Nature and Properties, with Remarks on the Evi- 
dence and the Expediency of the Repeal of the Income Taz, 
By Alexander Gibbon, Esq. H. Colborne, 

Papers for the Schoolmaster. No. 2. 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Le Follet, Journal Du Grand Monde : Fashion= Polite Literature 
—Beauz Arts. April. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Wi 's Illustrated Standard Edition of Shakspeare’s 
Pobke Part 7 Willoughby and Co. 

Adventures of Don Quixote de la Mancha. Part 10. 

Willoughby and Co, 

The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Part 3. 

Willoughby and Co. 


Biographical Sketch W.C. Masreniy, . By W. J. 
4 + ihedghte nod OF; 
The People’s and Howitt’s Journal. Part 21. 

Willoughby and Co, 

The Struggles and Adventures of Chris T . By 

Albert Smith, Part 7. illoughby and Co. 

The Public Right to the Universities. B, L. Green. 

The Rambler. April. Burns and Lambert. 

Penny Maps. Chapman and Hall. 
Familiar Things. No. 4. Hall, Virtue, and Co « 
Household Words. ” : 





Still finer is this of 


Household Narrative. 
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Parifalio. 


We should do our utmost speourede the Beat ful, for 
the Useful encourages pay de KTHE. . 


CLOUDS. 
Clouds in April, large and white, 
Freighted full of silver light, 
Sail above the tallest trees, 
Run before the chasing breeze, 
Roll around the hills that lift 
Heaven aloft, or, fierce and swift, 
In tumultuous splendour fall 
Over the round world’s blue wall. 
Clouds in August, when the glow 
Of the level sun is low, 
Crowd the sky with pomp, and seem 
Fragments of some land of dream: 
Scarlet, purple, dun, and gold, 
Wreath on wreath, and fold on fold; 
Hall and castle, dome and bower, 
Faéry-built at twilight hour, 
Clouds in Winter, when the West 
In soft amber flame is drest, 
Float before the frosty breeze— 
Silver snow on silent seas ; 
Or they peep thro’ tracery fine, 
Windowed boughs of larch or pine, 
Like the faces saintly men 
Once have seen to see agen. 
Clouds to me, in early Spring 
Or in later Winter, bring 
Messages of calm delight, 
Thoughts of still and central might, 
Feelings sweeter than the tears 
Lovers weep o’er love’s dead years, 
Holier than the tidings told 
By pale seers to ages old. 
Then I see lost Eden’s streams ; 
Dream as poet rarely dreams ; 
Hear enormous trumpets blown, 
As when gods are overthrown ; 
See the far-off sunlit shore, 
Where I wandered when of yore 
Angels showed me all the shells 
Wherein Beauty hides her spells, 
While they taught my vernal youth 
Many an old celestial truth. 
Cloudlike, thus on clouds I live, 
Gladly take what clouds can give: 
Fairy feelings, thoughts like flowers, 
In my manhood’s mellower hours, 
As in those first violet days, 
Do they bring for love and praise. 








SKETCHES FROM LIFE. 
By Harriet MarTINEAU. 
IX.—A SPECIMEN OF AN INFERIOR RACE, 

There was a youth living in the Southern States of 
America, some five-and-twenty years ago, who had 
been told, from his infancy upwards, that he belonged 
to’an inferior race from the white people whom he 
saw about him. He even heard the white people 
speak to strangers of him and other black people as a 
sort of baboons,—hardly to be considered human at 
all, He wondered that, in that case, any representa- 
tion in Congress was allowed on account of the black 
population ; and that texts in the Bible, inculcating 
obedience and submission to the authorities, were 
urged upon negroes,—just as if they had been as 
human as everybody else. Moreover, he was im- 
pressed with the notion that his thoughts and feel- 
ings were very like those of real men; and he had a 
mind to try what his chance was in a society where 
he could be his own master. So he escaped from the 
slavery into which he had been born, and amidst 
which he had been reared. 

After many hardships and dangers, James Duncan 
stood on the soil of Canada a freeman. After ob- 
taining work, the first thing he did was to put him- 
self to school. He lived in the most meagre way, to 
have money enough to pay for his schooling. He 
felt no shame, tall man as he was, at going to school 
to learn his letters. He felt the injury of having 
been debarred from learning them before, and justly 
attributed the shame to his oppressors, without keep- 
ing any for himself. He learned fast, soon became 
fond of reading for pleasure, and was so apt at figures 
re to be soon qualified for a clerkshipin a commercial 

ouse. y 


When he had been so long free as to suppose all 


a 
when the gentleman entered ; and he did not 
danger of recapture to be over, he crossed the frontier 


their account. While the planter shouted ah’ 


and settled at Buffalo, on Lake Erie, within an easy | stamped, paced vehemently up and down the ana 
row of the Canadian shore. His chief reason for set- | ment, threatened and swore; and while Mr, Barker 


tling there was, that he might aid in the escape of 
other runaway slaves, who might choose that road to 
Canada. He was diligent in his business—so diligent 
that he rose to be head-clerk to Messrs. Johnson, 
Barker, and Co. (as the firm shall be called here). 
But his eye was ever watchful, his ear ever open, that 
no fugitive slave should arrive in Buffalo without 
finding a greeting from him, and such help as he 
could give. It was pretty well known that six of the 
stoutest men of colour in the place were his rowers,— 
ready to obey his call at any hour when a rescue from 
slavery was in hand, Some remarkable deeds were 
done by these men of inferior intellects—some which 
would have been called very clever in whites. 

One autumn day James Duncan was told that 
there was a slave girl on board a schooner in the lake 
—off the port of Buffalo, He went on board, and 
found it wasso. The mulatto girl on deck, with a 
yellow handkerchief twisted about her head, and an 
infant in her arms, was the slave nurserymaid of a 
Carolina planter, who, with his lady and their child, 
was about to return home, after spending the hot 
months in New England. 


remonstrated, and admonished him to show 
manners, James went on as if he had been ent; 
alone and perfectly deaf. His pen moved Up the 
columns and set down the figures at the bottom, ay 
quickly and as steadily as if nobody was present, At 
last the contrast between the storming planter and 
the imperturbable clerk became too much for yy 
Barker’s gravity. He could not help laughing, and 
then observed that this deafness and dum) 
plainly meant, “‘ Ask me no questions, and I will tg 
you nolies:”” and he continued :— 

“Well, Duncan, I shall advise our going away and 
leaving you to your figures, which are, in truth, the 
only business I have with you, now I come to think 
of it. You do our business well; and I don't 
that my partners and I have any right to call You to 
account for what you do in your leisure hour 
Come, Sir,’’ he said to the planter, “shall we walk)" 

Mr. Barker departed, The planter walked up ang 
down the room, and scolded for some time 
and then disappeared. In the evening James hag 
certain information that the schooner, with the 
planter and his family on board, had sailed, and wa 

James Duncan asked the girl whether she wished | almost out of sight when the twilight fell. In the 
to be free, to which she at first replied ‘Yes.”” When | darkest part of the night he hurried his charge to 
James went further into the matter, however, she | the water-side, at a point less likely to be watched ; 
| cried a little, and said she should be sorry to leave her | and there lay a boat with six rowers in waiting, By 
| mistress, who had always been kind to her. daylight James was at home again, having left the 
| Oh, well,” said he, “ please yourself about going | girl with a respectable family within the Canady 
or staying. I don’t want to persuade you to any- | frontier, with a strict charge on no account toset foot 
| thing. Only, if you had wished for freedom, I could | oyer the borders. 
have helped you to it; and I just come to say so.” | The girl was, however, not strong-minded, She 

The girl, as yet ignorant and feeble, would have prospered well ; working diligently, obtaining good 
detained him while she considered the matter; but | wages, and valuing instruction, as escaped slaves are 
he said he had a little farther to go, and would have | usually found to do. But she was fond of amuse 
another word with her as he returned, The “ little ment, and after many months, she fell into a trap 
further ” was on board another vessel, with whose | |aid for her by parties in Buffalo, who were promised 
captain he had some acquaintance. In the course of | a reward in case of her recapture. A public-house, 
conversation he asked the captain whether the chain | just on the American side of the frontier, was kept 
of his boat was always locked—invariably every by some bad people, who made money by kidnapping 
night? The captain replied with a gaze as meaning | jncautious runaways. Often had they invited this 
as his own that it was usually well taken care of, but girl to parties, and for many months she had refused, 
that carelessness would happen sometimes; and) At last she yielded. She went to a dance, and 
perhaps he might forget to lock the chain that very accepted a bed at the house. Inthe middle of the 
night. When James drew near the schooner, on his night she was seized, conveyed to Buffalo, and put 








return, the girl was leaning over. She had decided 
to be free, but she had no bonnet togo in! He 
begged her to make herself easy about ti at; desired 
her to be dressed and ready in the middle of the night 


to look meanwhile as if nothing was going to happen. 

At an hour after midnight the boat was found 
merely hooked on to his friend’s vessel. His six 
rowers rowed softly ; the girl was ready on the deck 
of the schooner: but again she sheda few tears about 
her mistress and the baby. James said not a word 
in persuasion, and was going away, when she finally 
resolved to accompany him. In the boat she put on 
a bonnet and shawl that he had brought. They were 


description was of a woman in a shawl and bonnet 
landing, and taking the arm of a black man who 
seemed to command the rest. 

James took her to his apartment in the warehouse. 
At the door he said :— 

“You will find within biscuits and fresh water, 
You will see that there is a bar that fastens across the 
door, Bar yourself in immediately, and mind this— 
whoever comes, and whatever they may say or do, 
be you silent. Make not the slightest noise all day. 
Let no creature know that the room is not empty. 
At night I will come for you, if the coast is clear. If 
not, it must be to-morrow night; but anyway, don’t 
answer, more or less, to anybody but me.” 

She promised, and she kept her promise. 

In the forenoon, the planter came into the count- 
ing-house, accompanied by one of the partners, Mr. 
Barker. Mr. Barker looked severe: the planter was 
furious. He charged James Duncan with having 
aided the escape of aslave of his: he would know 
where she was; and he would have her back. He 
had induced the master of the schooner to wait until 
the afternoon— whereas he ought to have sailed in the 
morning. He would have the girl back in three 
hours, or leave the case in the hands of some one 
who would be harder upon her than he would have 
been. 





to come away without a word, and enjoined her | 


seen to land, for her master said afterwards that the | 


into jail by order of the sheriff. 

In the course of the next day, James Duncan heard 
of the incident. At night, he was at the door ofthe 
jail. 
| “I find you have Milly, the mulatto girl, here,” 

he said to the warden. 
| The warden assented, and told the particulars of 
her recapture. 
“ Show me the commitment,”’ said James. 
‘Commitment! I have nocommitment,” declared 
| the warden. ‘ The sheriff sent her to me.” 
| * And you hold her imprisoned without warrant? 
I have aright to demand her liberty; I do demandit; 
| and you know you dare not refuse.” 
| It was even so. The warder yielded her up: 
James offered his arm; and the six rowers appeared 
| from under the shady side of a wall, The party went 
| out of their way to pass the sheriff's house, There 
James knocked with a loud rap. The sheriff was in 
bed; but he presently put his head out of the window 
| to learn who was there. 
| Tam James Duncan,” was the reply, “ and this 
| woman is Milly, from Canada, whom you put into 
| jail withouta commitment. I have, according to law, 
| demanded her of the warden. I am now going to 
place her in safety in Canada, and when I return I 
shall bring an action against you for false imprison- 
ment.” 

The party were in the boat and off in a trice. The 
girl wept bitterly all the way. Before they had 
landed, James said gravely, but kindly— 

‘“« Now, you must expect nothing more from me. 
What help I can give must be given to those who can 
take care of themselves when they are once rescued. 
If you can’t keep on the safe side of the border, you 
must take your chance, as far as I am concerned.” 

The girl uttered thanks and promises as fast as her 
tears would allow. She had experienced the blessings 
of freedom, and she never wished to lose them agai. 
She married respectably, and is probably still pursuing 
the occupation in which she was prosperous filteem 
years ago. 





James was adding upa very long row of figures 


James Duncan brought {his action 
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Seal; and earnest was the speculation whether any 
jury in the United States would give a negro a 
yerdict against a sheriff. The case was so clear, 
however, that the sheriff succumbed to the negro. 
The verdict awarded 200 dollars to Milly. The 
money was not paid ; for the sheriff appealed, and 
declared his determination to protract the case to the 
utmost. James had gained his point, and done his 


best to secure legal treatment for future fugitives; so | 


he let the matter drop. One of the natural con- 
uences of the whole affair was that a good many 
Je, besides James himself, became convinced 
that a negro’s intellect may prove very serviceable, 
and that there was every appearance of James Dun- 
being as thoroughly human as any man in 
Buffalo. 


Che Arts. 


? GUSTAVUS III. 

I went to the Opera on Saturday, determined to 
be pleased, and I was pleased. Auber’s Gustavus, 
which was the glory of Bunn’s management at Drury- 
jane, though not an opera which attracted me mu- 
sically, had, nevertheless, attractions enough in the 
shape of Caroline Duprez, Fiorentini, Carlotta, and 
something of the freshness of novelty, for it is so 


many years since Gustavus was played here that one | 


may almost consider it anew work, New it was in 
the mise en scene, which was triumphantly beautiful ; 
pew also in the singers; and the audience seemed 
quite excited by it, demanding an encore of the 
spirited chorus which closes the second act, with an 
enthusiasm unmistakable. 

Madame Fivorentini, whose débat I chronicled 
‘towards the close of last season, made her rentrée in 
the part of Amélie: recent Parisian practice has 
given her greater command over her voice, but has 
not taught her the indispensable art of dress—she 
quite spov'ed her beauty with the most villanous of 
head-dresses ! She seemed somewhat nervous, too, at 
first, and [thought her cold throughout, although 
her singing in the third act was glorious; but she 
‘has yet to learn the necessity of abandon, Beautiful 
as her voice is, it will not carry her through great 
parts—passion must carry i¢ through! Unless she is 
moved herself she will not move us; the counsel was 
given by that agreeable debauchée, Horatius Flaccus, 
to the poets of his day, and it remains eternally true 
ofallartists. ‘There is something brilliant and cap- 
tivating in Fiorentini, but she will never reach the 
top of the tree as long as her admirers continue to 
assure her she is there. 

Caroline Duprez appeared as Oscar the page—and 
fo pretty a page I should like to have “to look out, 
look out afar”’ for me! She was perfectly charming as 
Oscar : looks, manner, dress, style, everything suited. 
Her voice, which is as yet but the outline of a voice 
(the bud of the rose that is to be!), finds no obstacle 
in the light sparkling music of Auber, and the aria 
she introduced in the fifth act set at rest all doubts 
of her powers of vocalization; it was sung so cor- 
rectly, delicately, trippingly, and airily. And she is 
so young! so fresh! the tones of her voice like the 
looks of her eycs all speak of that beauté du diable 
which no art can imitate. By the way, what a phrase 
that beauté du diable is, and how magnificent its pane- 
gymic of youth! Ah! yes, even 

ndsome when young, for then he is an angel ! 

But youth which has its charm has also its limita- 
tions. The bud is not the rose. And in Art espe- 
cially youth is immaturity. 
and Rising Artists if it be not so. 


and severer practice necessary to give powers their 
full play occupy more than our youth, and by the 
time we have learnt to play Romeo we are old enough 
to walk with Capulet. ‘* But Genius is ever young!” 
exclaims Brown. (Brown is grey and corpulent, he 
has been so magnificently unsuccessful that he falls 
back in dignity upon his genius.) True, Brown, 


Genius is young, it is the youth of the world, but | 


Art uses up the material of our youth! upon its 
altar we must place our young illusions, passions, 
hopes, despairs ; we light them, and the flame illu- 
mines the whole world! Until we have lived we 
know not what Life is; until we have suffered we 


comprehend not sorrow ; how then shall we as artists | 


represent that which we know not ? 


The drift of this digression is, that Caroline is a | 


eharming child, but not as yet an artist. Let her 
play comedy, or such light trifles as Oscar, until she 
4 old enough to throw the tragic mantle with some 
dignity over her shoulders, That's my advice. It 
Won't be followed. ; 


but his best is not good; he has nostyle. Lorenzo 
8 @ makeshift. But how excellent the orchestra! 


Ow mnarvellous an advance upon that of last year! | 


t has been most 
and tenors, 
and it is als 


wisely strengthened in its basses 
which gives it richer, deeper colouring, 
© vastly improved in brilliancy, readine-s, 


and delicacy, Nothing could be more enchanting | in the world, was vociferously encored. 





a devil must be | 


Ask our Young Poets | 
(N.B. They are | 
all bald or greywhiskered). ‘The long severe studies | 


Can say but little of Calzolari; he did his best, | 


than its execution of some of those sparkling accam- | 
paniments with which Auber has enlivened his | 
opera. } 

The getting up was splendid; the grouping of the 
sailors in the second act, and the coup d’eil presented 
by the masked ball in the fifth, drew down immense | 
applause. Then, what a sight when Carlotta bounded 
in before her loving public! Such grace, such | 
aplomb, such precision and such ease, make dancing 
worth any trouble and expense to see ! 

THE QUEEN OF SPADES. 
| Even Russia has her poets, ane of them, indeed— 

Puschkin—a man of genius, whose fame would be | 

European were it not for a slight difficulty in the 

guttural department, which prevents that agreeable 

language from being spoken‘in our salons, or learned 
at our establishments for young ladies. But you 
may take my word for the fact, Paschkin és a man of 

| genius, and my friend Varnhagen von Ense has made 
him known to Germany by means of trans/ations 
and criticisms, which, if you read German, I recom- 

| mend your lovking after. Prosper Merimée translated 

| one of Puschkin’s novelets in La Revue des Deux Mondes 

| (July, 1849), and this tale, La Dame de Pique, the | 
ingenious and rapacious Scribe pounced upon for an 
opera comique which Halévy demanded. The opera 
succeeded, and Dion Bourcicault pounced upon it, | 

Stripped of its musie he thought it would make an 

effective drama. He was mistaken. As a libretto 
for an opera it is ingenious enough; as a drama it is 
| uninteresting. The story .... No, I will not tell 
you the story : Puschkin has done it charmingly; I 
will not mangle his infant because I find it in the 
hands of gipsies who have smeared its face and cut 
off its locks to make it pass as theirown, On the 
acting—mum ! 

COMPTON'S BENEFIT. 

On Monday night that driest and most intelligent | 
of actors, Compton, took his benefit, and a crammed 
house did its best to testify how heartily the public | 
appreciates his merits. I was not able to bé there, 
or I should certainly have warmed my hands and 
shouted loud bravos at him, for Lesteem him as a 
man and admire him as an actor; but I hear that 
Wych-street was astonished at the number of car- 
riages hastening to the scene, and that the theatre 
presented a gay and brilliant appearance. So suc- 
cessful was the performance that it has been repeated 
for the benefit of the house. 

OPENING OF COVENT GARDEN. 

Oh! la bonne nouvelle! happy man that I am!4 
Let Fortune do her worst, let her hand me over to 
the cruel solicitude of her stepdaughter (Miss For- 
tune), I care not, nothing shall ruffle me, for 

** Music hath charms to sooth the savage soul,” 
(as Mr. Home appropriately remarks in his lively 
tragedy of Douglas), and Music is my passion, my con- 
solation, my defence! If editors decline my contribu- 
‘tions I take up my cornet a piston and blow the | 
rising choler into air; if Duns make morning calls 

I warble cavatinas; if theatres are insupportable— 

which they mostly are—I rush to an opera and bathe 

my feverish soul in bliss. You ask me what this | 
biographical anecdote has to do with the Royal Italian 

Opera? Iknew you would. I was prepared for it, 

and have my answer pat: it has this to do with it, 
| that instead of espousing any partizanship, instead 

of perversely admiring everything at one house and 

depreciating everything at the other, I weleome both 
| —‘*A blessing on both your houses— Montague’s and | 
Capulet’s!’’ I can’t have too much music. If it 
| be the food of love lama glutton. Let any adven- 

turous speculator open a third opera house (and send 
| me tickets) I will be there! 

The opening of Covent Garden, therefore, is no | 
ordinary episode in my season. What associations 
come trooping round the mere announcement ! 
Giulia Grisi still the incomparable, Viardot the finest 
actress of the day, Mario, ‘'amberlik, Ronconi, and 
| the splendid opera-spectacles Prophéte, Huguenots, 


| that organization distinct from every other 
| movement or alloy, and to spread through all classes 


| lutions be adopted, relative to 


| sented to Parliament, such petition to be 


Masaniello, La Juive,—are these to be looked forward | 


| to with a passive pulse? What if we disregard all 
| announcements and promises, and if we believe that 
| this season will only give us the same operas as last, 
will any one hear it with indifference? Not so. 
And the gay brilliant crowd on Thursday plainly 
| by its hard-fought battles has placed it in such a 
position that success must crown its efforts now, 

The Semiramide introduced us to Grisi, lovely and 
imperial as ever, Assyrian subjects beheld their 
queen, Her voice has all its thrilling beauty and 
nearly all its freshness. Never did she meet with a 
more gratifying reception. Angri, though not Alboni, 
| is second only to her. Her voice has gained in volume 
| and execution, and she has become so thoroughly in 
| earnest that we may hope she will ere long control 
| the sudden dash of coarseness which sometimes 
mars her most impassioned efforts, The new bari- 
tone, Salvatori, was suffering under so terrible a cold 
and hoarseness that it would be premature to pro- 
nounce any opinion on him; but a man who could 
achieve such a success under such difficulties is 
| surely destined for a great career. 

The overture, played by the most magnificent band 

VIVIAN, 





Progress af the Poaple, | 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CHARTIST CONVEN- 
nw ENIUM ROOMS, ST. MARTIN’S 
ANE. 

Next week we shall endeavour to make an estimate 
of the character and political progress of this Con- 
vention. Its numbers were much ter than an 
one anticipated. Though there will be much 
of opinion upon the principles which have been 
affirmed, so far it will found that in comparison 
with previous assemblies of the kind, great improve- 
ment has been made both in the business ability 
manifested, and in the nature of the sentiments ex- 
pressed in support of the various propositions. The 
programme presented by the Executive committee 
occupied the delegates in discussion from Mon- 
day till Thursday night, the result has been the 
adoption of the following proveritiqnt, Much more 
business has to be gone t +4 

The paramount duty of a Chartist National Con- 
vention is to promote Chartist organization — to me 

liti 


political and social knowledge to the utmost of its 
power. 

I. It is, therefore, recommended that, for the 
better reorganization of Chartism, the following reso- 
litical agitation ; — 

1. That, since by each and all of the franchise 
measures now before the people (excepting that em- 
bo ied in the Charter), the middle-class would gain 
far more votes than the working classes would ob- 
tain, which would place the latter in a more power- 
less position than at present. The Charter must be 
agitated for in its entirety—that the omission of any 
one of its points would impair the utility of the re- 
mainder, and that, therefore, popular support must 
be withheld from all franchise measures falling short 
of its provisions. 

z. That, in the Bill for the Charter, the clause 
specifying that every male adult should have the 
vote, unless convicted of crime, should be modified 
to imply a deprivation of the vote, merely while 


| undergoing punishment for crime ; since the punish- 


ment for an offence once undergone, no after penal- 
ties ought in justice to attach to the individual, 

3. That a national petition for the Charter be pre- 
on 
the following plan: Simultaneous meetings for pass- 
ing the petition to be held in every town or borough 
where practicable: at such meetings two tellers to 


| be appointed to count the numbers present; and the 
| petition, together with a declaration affirming the 


numbers in favour of the motion, to be signed by the 
tel'ers and the chairman of the meeting. 

4. That, in anticipation of a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, all boroughs where the Chartist body are strong 
enough to contest the election, forthwith fix on their 
candidates (such to be Chartists, pledged to the 
Charter in all its entirety), form election committees, 
subscribe funds, and commence agitating the district, 
and bringing their influences to bear on the consti- 
tuency, 

That, where the candidate cannot go to the poll, a 
Chartist to be at least put in nomination, ee every 
hustings in the kingdom, where it is possible to seize 
that opportunity for spreading Chartist knowledge. 

If. Municipal and parochial power should be vested 
in the hands of the people, and disenfranchisement in 


| local matters is a8 unjust as the restriction of the 


elective franchise. ‘Therefore, it is proposed :— 

1, That the assistance which Chartist organization 
may derive from municipal and parochial power be 
not lost sight of; but that practical steps be taken 
in all townships and parishes (where Democratic 
organization is in existence) to contest the municipal 
elections. 

2. That addresses be issued to the people, relative 
to municipal and parochical legislation; and that the 
question of municipal and parochial universal sufft 
be brought before the public, on principles analogous 
to the Charter. 

III. It is further recommended that the agitation 


Yharter be carried among the trades, to 
told me that the reputation this theatre has gained | ee J : 


strengthen both movements through mutual aid; 
that communications be entered into with the Execu- 
tives of the Trades’ Union, the various trades’ bodies, 
and associations of working men, for that purpose, 
pointing out the reciprocal advantage to accrue from 
coéperation between the two great sections of Re- 
formers. 

IV. That the agricultural counties be divided into 
distrists. That tracts and addresses to the farmers 
and labourers be prepared and issued. 

That if the country supplies the Executive with 
funds, missionaries, taking with them a supply of 
such tracts and addresses, be sent into the several 
districts ; and that public meetings and lectures be 
held in the rural towns, for the purpose of establish- 
ing localities. 

That special missionaries be sent to the Irish 

ople, and also to the colliers, miners, and railway 

bourers, ; 
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Che Leaver. 





[Saturpay, 





The expenses, where necessary, to be borne by the 

National Chartist Fund. 
1—Tue Layp. 

This Conyention believes that the land is the in- 
alienable inheritance of all mankind; the present 
monopoly of the soil and its minerals is, therefore, 
repugnant to the laws of God and nature. The na- 
tionalization of the land is the only true basis of na- 


tional . 

With a. nai arriving at that ultimatum, it is re- 

solved that the following measures be successively 
upon the Legislature :— 
. The establishment of a Board of Agriculture. 

2. The restoration of poor, common, church, and 
crown lands to the people. 

Such lands to be divided among the poor in suit- 
able proportions. Those located to be tenants of the 
Cor paying a proportionate rent-charge for their 

idings. 

8, Compensation to the out-going tenant for im- 
ot No gi or improvements to be effected of the 


Tenants not to be tied down to any old covenants 
of rotation of crops. 

The repeal of the Game-laws. 

All rents to be commuted into corn-rents, 

4. The state to be empowered annually to purchase 
land, for the purpose of locating thereon the surplus 

ion, as tenants, individually, or by association, 

paying a rent-charge to the state. The funds for 

such purpose to arise partly from the rent-charge 

pays ie on the common, church, poor, and crown 

ids abovementioned, and such other sources as may 
hereafter be determined. 

6. Government purchasing land as above, not to be 
permited to sell again, but to hold such lands as 
national property for ever, letting them to tenants in 
such quantities, and under such conditions, as may 
secure freedom to the tenant, and safety to the state. 

6. The state to have priority of purchase, at fair 
current prices. 

7. To provide for the final and complete nationali- 


zation of land, the state shall assume possession of 


the soil as rapidly as the existing interests can be 
extinguished by process of law, by death, by surrender, 
or by any other means accordant with justice and a 
generous treatment of all classes. 
Il.—Tue Cuurcu. 

Religion should be free ; as spiritual, it ought not 
to be subject to temporal control. 

Therefore the Convention recommend— 

1, Complete separation between church and state. 

2. All church temporalities to be declared national 
property for secular purposes, except such individual 
endowments as have been voluntarily and legally 
made since the Reformation. 

All ecclesiastical buildings anterior to the Re- 


formation, and all such subsequently erected, of 


which it can be clearly shown that their cost was 
defrayed from national funds, to be confiscated for 
the use of the state. 

3. Tithes and church rates to be abolished. 

4. The state not tointerfere with the internal policy 
of any church, All ecclesiastics to be appointed in 
any way their respective congregations think fit, and 
to be paid voluntarily by the congregations who em- 
ploy their services, 

5. Ecclesiastical licences for the purposes of educa- 
tion to be unnecessary. 


IIl.— Epvcation. 

As every man has aright to the means of physical 
life, so he has to the means of mental activity. It is 
as unjust to withhold aliment from the mind as it is 
to deny food to the body. Education should, there- 
fore, be national, universal, gratuitous, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, compulsory. 

At a meeting of the committee of the Society for Pro- 
moting the Principles of Coéperation, held at the Work- 
ing Tailors, 4, Princess-street, Manchester, on March 25th, 
1851, it was resolved :—“ Ist. That in consequence of the 
meeting held in Heywood, on March 16th, resolving on 
a conference of delegates in Bury on Good Friday, this 
committee considers it expedient to suspend their arrange- 
ments for a similar conference intended to be held in this 
town during Easter week, and for which object it was 
mainly called together. 2nd. That they will still act to- 
— as a committee for the p' se of calling a con- 

erence in Manchester whenever it may be deemed ad- 
visable as well as to promote the principles of codpera- 
tion by other means at their command.”—On behalf of 
the committee, Reverend T. G. Lez, Chairman; WIL- 
Kinson Burstam, Hon. Sec. 

Rosert Owen anp THE EXHIBITION or 1851.—The 
Central Committee held their usual weekly meeting on 
Wednesday evening, at 52, College-place, Camden-town, 
when communications, accompanied by subscriptions, 
were received from Ashton, Bristol, Derby, Paisley, &c. 
The Committee are preparing a series of tracts, written 
by Mr. Owen, of which they intend to circulate 60,000 
copies in the English language, to be followed by trans- 





larions in French and German for distribution among | 


our Continental brethren. The Committee are also desi- 
rous of establishing a series of lectures by Mr. Owen 
and other gentlemen competent to develope the great 
principles of English Socialism. y trust, therefore, 
that their friends throughout the country will lose no 
time in sending in their contributions in aid of this work. 


A list of the subscriptions received will shortly a: — 
Henry A. Ivory, ea, Sec. —_ 


Repemption Society.—Moneys received for the 
week ending March 31:—Leeds, £2 5s. 44d. ; Stockport, 
per Mr. Thomas Bowden, 5s.; London, per Mr. Corfield, 
ae Communal Building :—Stockport, per Mr. Bowden, 
7s. 6d. 


Tue Portsn Rervcees.—I wish to call your readers 
serious attention to some few important considerations 
respecting the 232 Poles who are now at Liverpool. They 
are all picked men—stanch and well-tried Republicans, 
who can ill be spared from the coming European war, 
and whose services meanwhile here, in spreading repub- 
Jican principles, were it only by example, will be of im- 
mense value to the cause of English freedom. There is 
one way in which we can insure their support. Not by 
leaving them to chance subscriptiuns, which almost 
always fall short, but by individuals guaranteeing the 
support of individuals. If the Chartists of Great Britain 
will divide themselves into relief committees of twenty 
men, each committee undertaking to guarantee the sup- 
port of one man, the work is done. 20 times 232 is 4640. 
I believe there are 4640 Chartists, not one of whom 
ought to shrink from even the sacrifice of sixpence a 
week to save his brother from starvation. Sixpence a 
week is ten shillings a week for each Pole—till he can 
learn our language and obtain employment. We would 
not keep such noble guests on even the poor fare of the 
wretched of ourown land. Recollect itis not alife-burden, 
but a temporary hospitality. We would treat them like 
guests. Let me also be understood when I say guarantee. 
I do not ask for sixpence a week paid down; but for the 
names of those who will undertake to be ready with 
sufficient for the support of one man, or so much as may 
be needed to make up any deficiency, whenever subscrip- 
tions fail or fall short. So that whenever there is any 
lack of means the central committee may know on whom 
to fall back for a certain supply till subscriptions come in 
again. Honour to those whose names shall stand first 
on the list of the Refugee Guarantee Fund.—W. J. 
Linton, Miteside, March 21, 1851. 


MANcHesTER Sociat REFoRM CONFERENCE.—At a 
Conference of delegates held at Manchester, March 2nd, 
from the surrounding districts, an address to the follow- 
ing purport was agreed to:—‘ To the Social Reformers 
of the British Empire.—Your watchwords—Social Re- 
form—but a few short years ago were considered words 
of such terrible import that few men in public life were 
disposed to use them in their legitimate sense; and yet 
such has been the progress of public opinion, that they 
have now become ‘part and parcel’ of the language of 
our native land; they are, nevertheless, used with such 
a variety of significations, that the duty of the Social 
Reformer is now to provide that these words should not 
fall into vagueness. With some parties Social Reform 
means but a slight alteration in the principles of modern 
society; with others, but a modification of their repulsive 
features. Originally it was intended to include a com- 
plete change in the character and condition of mankind; 
and by that meaning the Social Reformer should abide. 
The monopoly of land and capital, in the hands of the 
few, has been a prolific source of evils; but whilst de- 
claring against the present state of landed possessions 
and the monopoly of capital, he must make it clearly 
understood that he does not desire to possess himself of 
either the one or the other, by force, by spoliation, or by 
any other means than future accumulation or honourable 
principles of exchange. The Social Reformer must be 
aware that to open up the great question of original right 
to past accumulations would be likely to cause more toil 
and trouble, and to arouse more hostile feelings, than any 
other mode of effecting the change he desires to accom- 
plish, and thus cause it to be retarded by the application 
of all those destructive agencies that selfishness, avarice, 
and injustice, usually employ to prevent improvements 
in human affairs. The success of the Social Reformer 
depends upon the creation and direction of thoughtful 
and peaceable dispositions, and, therefore, it is necessary 
that he should eschew all proceedings that do not har- 
monize therewith. His is a peaceable movement, and 
must be carried out by peaceable means. No known 
portion of human history presents on a rational scale any 
example of the harmonious production and equitable 
distribution of wealth; and that in consequence the 
future will be a type of the past, if the same systems are 
maintained. Erroneous principles in connection with the 
production and distribution of wealth have rendered it 
impossible to properly educate and govern mankind, 
thus dooming many millions of human beings to the evils 
of ignorance and misgovernment, and then throwing the 
blame upon human nature, instead of attributing it to the 
bad systems that men had, in their inexperience, pro- 
duced and maintained, and that any system of general 
educaticn, not providing for a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the necessaries and comforts of life, must bear 
many serious obstacles in its path, The course of pro- 
ceeding under present circumstances is plain; we must 
content ourselves with such aids as the platform and the 
press can give; both should be used for the attainment 
of our ends ; both can and ought to be made available in 
the creation of public opinion, with a view to direct it in 
its proper channel at the proper time; and, above all 
things, Social Reformers should know and remember 
that, ‘as man is the creature of circumstances,’ it will 


be the wisest plan to propound principles and to propose | 


changes, in the language of propriety and in the spirit 





of peace. — JoHN CRANK, Chairman; WILKINSON 
BursuaM, Secretary.” 


under their National Kings, by Henry, 
author has acknowledged h atrexs, por. tenn 
mission to the Congregation. 


CobPeRATIVE ButcHers’ MEat Suors IN France, 
The recent discussion in the French National Assem| 7 
on the condition of the labouring classes, notwith 
ing the violent attack made by Royalist speakers on the 
principle of association and the whole Socialist move. 
ment, as well as on certain of the Paris labour associ 
and the large majority which supports such views in 
Assembly, seems to have done much good to the Soci 
cause throughout the country. There are now springing 
up, apparently stimulated by this very discussion, various 
codperative associations in the provincial towns in 
north, in the east, and in the south. In particular, there 
are a number of codperative butchers’ meat shops (boy. 
cheries sociétaires) just being set on foot,—an ent 
new development of the Socialist principle. And 
movement is extensive enough to have made the butcher 
in many other towns, apparently with a view to check its 
progress, reduce very considerably the prices of fresh 
meat, This reduction has amounted to nearly one-third 
in Boulogne, Arras, Lille, and Cambrai. From a 


kind has just been established at Nancy, in the d 
ment of the Meurthe. It includes the sale of butchers’ 
meat and of pork. It is established by shareholders, or 
foundation members, who receive no dividends on their 
shares, but only the right to deal at the shops of the 
association, and to ndminate one other dealer for each 
share after the first; no member, however, being allowed 
to hold more than fifty shares. The cost price of the meat, 
including the purchase of stock, the killing and preparing 
for market and other expenses of distribution, is calculated 
every fortnight, and posted conspicuously in all the asso. 
ciation shambles. The selling prices is fixed accor 

to the relative value of the different parts of the carcase, 
Five centimes per kilogramme are added to the cost 

for a reserve fund to provide against casualties, to supply 
meat gratuitously to the famishing and the sick, to pro. 
vide for the workmen employed in their declining da 
and, finally, to form a fund destined to aid the applica: 

of Socialist principles to other wants of life. and establish 
solidarity with other associations having similar objects, 
Purchases are to be for cash only; except that workmen 
receiving salaries periodically are permitted to purchase 
on credit on the guarantee of their masters, such credit 
not to exceed one month in duration without a special 
vote to that effect. The foundation members, or first 
shareholders, with such citizens in town or country as 
shall, upon their own request, be admitted by the pth 
nistrative council, form the association. It does not seem 
that the nominees of shareholders, although entitled to 
purchase of the association, are members of it. The 
society reserves to itself the right to repurchase shares, 
thereby extinguishing the rights of the shareholders 
bought out. The wives and families of deceased members 
are all entitled to membership. The amount of the 
original shares is ultimately to be returned, but without 
interest or profits. The order of this repayment to be 
decided by lot. At the same time, the society invites the 
donation of shares on behalf of the reserved fund; the 
names of all donors, except upon their own request tothe 
contrary, to be published as benefactors to the — 
The business of the society is conducted by a responsib 
manager, chosen by the administrative council, w:.o must 
be a person understanding the trade. He is required to 
give security, and, having the appointment of the work- 
people employed (subject to the approval of the council), 
he is responsible for their conduct. The accounts are 
kept by the manager, under the surveillance of a special 
committee of six, elected half-yearly. A general meeting 
of members is to be held quarterly, all questions being 
decided by the majority of the members present. The 
shops are to bear the inscription, Boucherie Sociétaire 
(Codperative Meat Store). The immense price still ob- 
tained for butchers’ meat in London renders this example 
of association one worthy of imitation, especially now that 
the inroads of so many thousands of strangers will in- 
crease so greatly the consumption of all articles of food. 
Whatever may be yet the case in France, or may once 
have been the case in England, butchers’ meat certainly 
is not now amongst the English working man’s first ne- 
cessaries of life. Bitter experience has unfortunately 
taught him that it is possible to live without butchers’ 
meat, or even pork—the poor man’s last table luxury! 
But, with the price of stock at its present rate, we do not 
see why the working classes should not obtain some share 
of good flesh food by means of an associaton which 
should furnish it at the mere price of first cost and neces 
sary expenses of distribution; and we recommend this 
example to the consideration of our Socialist friends in 
Charlotte-street.—H. E. 





— = vous ——_— 


EXPERIENCES OF A Dear Person.—I fainted one 
day from having, in a freak, put a musical snuff-box on 
my head. The delicious precision of the music, and the 
| revival of the old clearness, after the muffled piece of 
| confusion that instrumental music had been to me for 
| some years, overcame me in a second of time. I am sure 
| I heard that performance quite as well as any one could 
| through the ear; and I have since clapped on my head 
| every musical snuff-box I could lay hands on. You may 
| like to know the following:—When I had become just 





| deaf enough to have difficulty in catching the pitch of @ 


| piece of music, in the concert-room we attended, which 
had benches, with a long wooden rail to lean against, I 


could always get right by pressing my shoulder blades 


The Giornale di Roma publishes a decree of the Sacred | against that rail: only, the pitch was always a 


Congregation of the Index at Rome, prohibiting several | belo 


books. Amongst them we find the Italian translation cf 
the Dictionnaire des Dates, or Chronological Dictionary, 
by D’Harmonville, 1844; the Elements of Logic, by the 
Reverend Richard Whately ; A Pilgrimage to Rome, by 
the Reverend Hobart Seymour; and L’ Egypte Pharao- 
nique, or History of the Institutions of the Egyptians 


w. Finding this with music which I was familiar 
with, I soon got to allow for it always, and so did very 
well forthe time. As the deafness increased, I found all 
bass sounds lose their smoothness, and come in pulses, 
beating upon the ear, and vibrating through the pit of 
the stomach, while, as yet, higher sounds were at fore 
merly.— Atkinson and Martineau’'s Letters on Man. 
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Open Council. 
{Ix THIS DEPARTMENT, AS ALL OPINIONS, HOWEVER EXTREME, 


ARB ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE EDITOR NECESSARILY 
HOLDS HIMSELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 





is no learned man but willconfess he hath much 


profited by reading controversies, his senses awakened, 
and caek ent sharpened. If, then, it be profitable for 
him to read, why should it not, at least, be tolerable for 


hus adversary to write.—MILTON. 


HERBERT SPENCER ON NATIONAL 

EDUCATION. 
Edward-street, Birmingham, March 10, 1851. 
§m,—In a work recently published by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer on Social Statics, a chapter is devoted to the 
important question of national education, in which 
the author advocates the continuance of the present 
ineffectual no-system, and deprecates any interference 
on the part of the state whatsoever. On this chapter 
I would beg to make a few remarks, prefacing them 
with my thanks to Mr, Spencer for his very valuable 
addition to ethical science, and with the heartiest 
concurrence in most of the conclusions to which he 
has arrived, though almost entirely differing from him 
in this, 

One fatal mistake seems to pervade the whcle 
chapter. National education is mide synonymous 
with state-imparted education. Now, this is not 
necessarily and consequently the case. The one 
may be without the other, It by no means follows 
that because the state permits the people to tax 
themselves for the education of their children, that it 
shall be the schoolmaster, take up the ferule, and 
become a pedagogue. 


Further on Mr. Spencer asks, rather triumphantly, 
“What iseducation”? The difficulties of furnishing 
a definition seem to have a sufficient argument for 
repudiating a nationalsystem. Hecontinues, ‘ what 
peculiar quality is there in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, which gives the embryo citizen a right to have 
them imparted to him; but which quality is not 
shared in by geography, and history, and drawing, 
and the natural sciences”? (C. 26, § 2.) I answer 
nothing at all. Education should embrace all these, 
and many more things. ‘There may be, and is, great 
difference in respect to what a good education means. 
But all are agreed that each and every art and 
science are a part of education. In a national system 
I would include all the arts and sciences, leaving to 
the pupils the choice, after a good general primary 
education had been given, of learning those most to 
his taste, or most in accordance with his future 
association, But to me it seems a strange conclu- 
sion that, because we differ in the definition of a good 
education, the people shall not receive any. 

Our author next alludes to the narrow continental 
system, and endeavours to show by example the ill 
effects of national education. Here the mistake of 
confounding national with state education is again 
made. But, without demurring at this, let us see if 
the facts adduced make out the case. France, and 
Austria, and Prussia, and China are given as exam- 
ples ofits power for destroying freedom and establish- 
ing kingly despotism and priestly rule. He says, 
“as, from the proposition that Government ought to 
teach religion, there springs the other proposition 
that Government must decide what is religious truth, 
and how it is to be sought: so the assertion that Go- 
vernment ought to educate necessitates the further 
assertion that it must say what education is, and how 
it shall be conducted.” (C. 26, § 3.) The inference 
from this is, that Government will train up the future 
iin according to its own pattern, making in 

ture generations a subservient and obedient popu- 
lation, ever ready to be the instrument of their rulers’ 
will, the tools of their rulers’ caprice. The condition 
of the peoples of the continent is adduced in proof of 
this. Now, I affirm that experience is against our 
author here. Austrian people are not willing slaves 
to the despotism which rules over them, and whose 
rule is canker to their hearts and wormwood to their 
tastes. The mighty sta: ding armies required to keep 
them in subjection is proof of this. The attempts 


made to throw off the yoke are proof ofthis. Again, 
—e of Prussia are not willing slaves to the 
¥ vacillating, dishonest Frederick William. 
Mr. Spencer, in stating the natural results of free, in 


Opposition 


to state, or, as he calls it, national edu- 





cation, has drawn a true picture of the condition of 
the Prussian people even under their much-dreaded 
scheme. Hesays, “education, properly so-called, is 
closely associated with change—is its ploneer—is the 
never-sleeping agent of revolution—is always fitting 
men for higher things, and unfitting them for things 
as they are.” (C.26,§7.) Now, has not the edu- 
cation of Prussia done this? In the last attempts 
made there to gain a free constitution and to force the 
craven king to keep his oft-broken promises, were 
not the chief agents and actors men who had been 
educated in these very schools which our author so 
much deprecates? And is it not one of the argu- 
ments made use of against the establishment of even 
similar institutions, to say nothing of a true system 
of national education, in this country; that they 
unfit men for the daily labour of life; make them 
discontented with things as they are; fill them full 
of revolutionary ideas; in short, do all that Mr. 
Spencer says is the work of “ education, properly so 
called?”” Now, if in Prussia, with its censor-ruled 
press, its want of any of the elements of popular 
government, such is the effect of the system there 
established, how much are we not justified in expect- 
ing from a freer and better system being established 
in this country, in which the press is comparatively 
free, and popular opinion one of the chief ruling 
powers ? 

“How unfriendly,” says Mr. Spencer, “ all eccle- 
siastical bodies have been to the spread of education, 
every one knows.” (C. 26, §. 7). Is not the opposi- 
tion which such bodies ever presented to the establish- 
ment of national education in England, and the great 
obstacles they have ever thrown in the way, a strong 
reason in our favour? 

There are many other things in the chapter, con- 
cerning which, did space allow, I should have been 
glad to have said a tew words, The utter forgetful- 
ness of the solemn unity of a national life, and the 
consequent importance that every member therein 
should be educated, and the duty of society to see 
that such duty be fulfilled, mamfested throughout 
the chapter is strange. The necessity laid upon the 
author to make every conclusion agree with his own 
beautifully simple premise, that ‘‘ every man has 
freedom to do ail that he wills, provided he infringes 
not the equal freedom of any other man’’ (p. 2, 
c. 4, § 1), has obscured for his mind the fact that the 
ignorant man almost necessarily infringes upon the 
equal freedom of other men, and that to educate him 
is one of the chief means of making him capable of 
carrying out this our author's first principle, And 
also that it is idle to tell an uneducated man that he 
has liberty to freely exercise all his faculties, when in 
such a state of ignorance it is impossible for him to 
do so, 

Trusting that in your proposed notice of the work 
of Mr. Spencer, to whom I again tender my thanks, 
you will more fully discuss this important question, 

Believe me, dear Sir, yours most truly, 

Joun ALFRED LANGFORD, 


GOVERNMENT NOT A SUPERFLUITY. 

Cambo Morpeth, March 20, 1851. 
Str,—In your review of that original, humanizing, 
and excellent work, Spencer’s Social Statics, in No. 
51 of your truly independent and highly intellectual 
paper, you say ‘‘as we think the function of Govern- 
ment is large, and that it is needed to govern society, 
as well as protect it.” Now, it appears to me that 
in the act of protecting society governing necessarily 
follows ; justice is the source of protection; people 
inclined to injure their fellow-creatures will be pre- 
vented from doing so by just restraint, which restraint 
implies governing; thus no explanation is needed to 
“ govern society,’ as it naturally follows protection. 

Yours faithfully, ARTHUR TREVELYAN, 


THE WOOD PAVEMENT. 
March 26, 1551, 

Srr,—As the feeling of noble indignation against 
cruelty to animals seems to be dormant, if not en- 
tirely extinguished, in the society for its suppression, 
and as the parishes in which wooden pavements are 
laid are prevented by certain contracts from ridding 
themselves of that most perfect of all snares laid for 
that most useful of all animals, the horse, it is but 
just that persons who are neither vestrymen, nor ex- 
officio sympathizers with the suffering animals, should 
take the cause in their hands, and either, like Mr. 
W. Gallaway, point out the evil, and complain of 
the existence of such a pit-fall as the wood pavements 
become in frosty weather, or suggest means by which 
the evil could be avoided in a of the said pave- 
ment being preserved. AlloW me, Sir, to suggest, 
through your valuable Open Council, a remed 
generally adopted in Poland, where—as is well 
known—the horses are frequently obliged to cross 
frozen rivers, lakes, or travel for several hundred 
miles on snowy roads, which are rendered so slippery 
by the traffic of sledges, that they become as smooth 
as glass, and yet the horses never fall, because in 
winter they are differently shod to what they are in 
summer. ‘The difference between the summer and 
winter shoe is, that the latter has, besides the two 





heel-crooks, a, a, a, a tooth, 5, 6, at the top of the 


shoe, having almost the of an eye-tooth, 
which, with the two heel aot: Sloe 
tripod, gives a firm footing to each of the legs of 
the horse ; and, moreover, the sharpness of the tooth 
6 prevents them from slipping. 











There are some people in this country who think 
that the horses thus shod would wound themselves 
with the tooth of the shoe; but that could only 
happen with horses who forge. i.e., whose toes of 
their hind hoofs reach the fore-heels whilst trot ry 
and, in such cases, which are exceedingly rare, 
Poles only furnish the fore-hoofs with tooth shoes. 
The French winter shoes are riveted to the hoofs with 
nails having pointed and more protruding heads than 
those used for the summer shoes, a remedy which is 
scarcely less inefficient than is the English rough- 
shoeing. I am, Sir, your most obedient a 

‘OLE. 


7, John-street, New-road, March 25, 1851. 

Sir,—In the Morning Advertiser of yesterday, I find 
the following gratifying piece of intelligence, which, 
if you please, you may add to my last communica- 
tion :— 

“ St. Marylebone Vestry, Saturday, March 22, 1851.— 
A report was brought up from the Oxford-street Com- 
mittee, recommending the immediate removal of all the 
wood paving from that thoroughfare between t- 
circus and Wells-street, on account of its disg and 
dangerous state, and the substitution of granite cube 
paving. The report was unanimously adopted.” 


Singular enough, this is precisely the spot where 
so many accidents occurred, and to which I referred 
in my letter to the Morning Advertiser of Dec. 21, and 
reprinted in your Journal on the 15th instant. What 
makes the matter worse is, that there happened to 
be several of the St. Marylebone vestrymen residing 
in the very street in front of whose doors so man 
animals lay stretched and damaged vehicles 
The common dictates of humanity, as well as a pro- 
per sense of business as public men, one would sup- 
pose, would have induced the tlemen, 
witnesses as they must have been of the evils of 
now universally admitted dangerous roadway, to 
have taken public notice of it at their meeting on the 
following day (Saturday). After a lapse of onl 
three months, we at length behold these eaneeiial 
M.P.'s bestirring themselves in right earnest. 

Yours, &c., W. G. 


Se = = 


Errect oF Emotion upon Senses.—I remember a 
lady whose mind is not very collected under ex 
at Ascot Races, a anxiously to see the Em 
Russia driven past. He drove past a few yards us. 
We had a capital sight of him; but this lady saw no- 
thing. She might as well have been at home. If emo- 
tions so blind the sense, how much more do they obscure 
the understanding! When any interest or prejudice 
stronger than the love of truth, truth will suffer. 
blindness, both as regards the sense and the mind, often 
arises from our looking for something different 
fact. And, again, we often invest an object with a form 
it has not, or evidence with conclusions forgone. H 
careful we should be to keep the mind steady and clear! 
—Atkinson and Martineau's Letters on Man. 
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HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK. 
(From the Registrar-General’s Report.) 

The deaths registered in the Metropolitan districts’ 
the first three weeks of March were successively 1247, 
1401, and 1412; and in the last week they were 1418. If 
the ten weeks of 1841-50, corresponding to last week are 
taken for comparison, it appears that lowest number 
occurred in the corresponding week of 1842, and was 832; 
and that the highest occurred in that of 1848, and was 
1 The average of the ten weeks was 1073, which, if 
corrected according to the assumed rate of increase in 





the population, namely 1°55 per cent, annually, becomes 
1171. Last week’s return, therefore, exhibits an excess 
| on the estimated amount of 247. But it is 

to observe that this apparent increase is not due entirely 
| to the complaints which have recently swelled the 
| weekly contributions of mortality. A number of cases 
| on which coroners’ inquests have been held have been 
| allowed to accumulate for some weeks, and now at the 

end of the quarter appear for the first time in the —- 

books. Small-pox continues to grow less fatal, and only 

12 cases were registered last week from this 

The births of 947 boys and 833 girls, in all 1780 ‘childven, 

were registered in the week. The a e of 6 corre- 
| sponding weeks in the years 1845-50, was 1510. 
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Commercial Affairs. 
—~—— 
MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE, 
SaTurDay. 
The English Stock Market opened rather dull on 
Monday, but has improved a little since then. The 
closing price ef Consols, that day, was 96% to 96}. 
Nest tay ay) oe an eighth, the market being rather 
firmer. On Wednesday little business was done, but 
prices were maintained. On Thursday another advance of 
4 took place. Consols opened at 964 to 963, and left off 
—— ° aa — morning Re opened a <- — 
price. t depression took place yester ut the 
ecuibadiiaste . . . 
The fluctuations in stocks since last week have been 
very limited. Consols, 96% to 963 ; Exchequer Bills, 51s. 
to 56s. premium. 


In the Foreign Stock Market considerable speculation 
has been going on in Spanish Bonds. Yesterday Spanish, 
Mexican, and Peruvian severally experienced an improve- 
ment, particularly the former. Spanish Five per Cents. 
were done at 21 for money, and 21, 219, and 214 for 
the account. Passive was 6} and 64; and the Three 
per Cents., 394. The other quotations in the offi- 
cial list comprised—Danish Three per Cents., 764 
ex div; the Five per Cents., 101; Ecuador, 33; 
Grenada deferred, 45; Mexican, for money, 334; for 
the account, 339 and 4; Peruvian for account, 
844, 85, 843, and 854 ex div.; the deferred, 38} and 39}; 
Portuguese Four per Cents., for money, 36, 36), and 35}; 
for the aceount, 353 and 36; the small, 36}; Russian 
Four-and-a-Half per Cents , 984, 98}, and §; Dutch I'wo- 
and-a-Half per Cents., 583; and the Four per Cents., 
894 and 90 ex div. 





“BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST 
(Closing Prices.) 


WEEK. 








| Satur. | Mond. | Tues. | Wedn. |Thurs. | Frid. 
Bank Stock.... | 216 —_—) i | | 
3 per Ct. Red... | —— Ta! = | = — | == 
3p.C.Con.Ans.| 963 | 963 96} 963 963 96) 
ag oho —i\ --! “on. —_—_—| —_— | — 
3p. Ct. Con.,Ac.| —— 963 96 96. 96 
3] p. Cent. An ay) — Pa = heen. | fae 
New 5 per Cts. ae rn oe | 
Long Ans.,1860.; ——- | — 3 -—— [<a 1 TH 
ON eS ee ey es en eS ete 
Ditto Bonds ..| S57 p/ 62p) 6lp! 62p/ Bp! 6p 
Ex. Bills, 1000/.; 51 p| 54 p | 33p| 560) S8p| 57 p 
Ditto, 54% ..| 54 p i] Momaat 55p -—!| itp 
Ditto, S:na: Sip! Mp! —— Sip S7p! 57 p 


| 
| 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation guise the Week ending Friday 


vening.) 
Austrian 5 perCents. — j inten 5 per Ct. Ace. 334 
Belgian Bds., 44 p. Ct. 94 ——-Small.. .. — 
Brazilian 5 per Cents. 88 Neapolitan 5 per Cents. — 
Buenos Ayres 6 p. Cts. — Peravian 44 per Cents. — 








Chilfian ‘ per Cents... — } Portuguese 5 per Cent. 37, 
Danish 5 per Cents. .. 101 ———_—— 4 per Cts. 354 
Duteh 24 per Cents... 58, | A iti _ 
4 per Cents. .. 89 | Russian, 1822, 44 p.Cta 983 
Ecuador Bonds 3) , Span. Actives, 5 p. Cts. 214 


French 5 p C.An.atParis 92.70 





Passive o. OS 











Provincial of Ireland .. 
Union of Australia... 
Union of London ee 


8 p.Ots., Apr. 4, 57.18 Deferred _— 
SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation for the Week ending Friday Evening, 
RalLways, Banks, 
Aberdeen $0 +» 15 | Australasian oe oo 
Bristoland Exeter .. 83 | British North American — 
Caledonian on « 14§/ Colonial .. oe = 
Eastern Counties an 74 | Commercial of London... 25 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 36 | London and Westminster 273 
Gréat Northern .. ée 17§ | London Joint Stock .. is 
GreatS.& W (Ireland) 43 | Nationaloflreland .. 20) 
Great Western 87} | National Provincial ..  — 
3 


Lancaster and Carlisle 80 
Lond., Brighton, &S. Coast 954 


— 
ae 
oe 





London and Blackwall... Ti MINES, 
London and N.-Western 128} Bolanos .. ba - 
Midland .. ee --  62§ | Brazilian Imperial = 
North British .. . 10g | Ditto, St. John del Rey 154 
South-Eastern and Dover 27 | Cobre Copper .. ee — 
South-Western .. “sae MISCELLANEOUS. 
York, Newcas., & Berwick 212 | Australian Agricultural — 
York and North Midland 26; | Canada om = 
Docks. General Steam .. oo” @ 
Bastand West Indian .. — | Penins.&OrientalSteam 65 
London .. «eo +» = | Royal Mail Steam o« «TS 
St. Katharine .. +» — | South Australian = 





CORN EXCHANGE. 

MaRk-LAN®, Friday, April 4.—Supplies of all grain 
moderate. Wheat firm at Monday’s rates. Barley and 
Oats, 6d. per quarter dearer. Beans and Peas without 
alteration, At the country markets held during the 


GENERAL AVERAGE PRICE OF GRAIN. 
Week ENDING March 29. 
Imperial General Weekly Average. 
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ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE 
GRAND EXTRA NIGAT. 

It is respectfully announced that aGRAND EXTRA NIGHT 








eecccccercce 38s Hd. setececeeeevevee 288, 5d, | Will take place on THURSDAY NEXT, April 10, 

whee Ha | Breacerseesersesees B88 Bde | Talents of Mde, FIORENTINI and Mde. CAROLINE wage ti 
GH ceitekcccccccs BU FP PRR een. econ dcce 6 | Signori CALZOLARI, LORENZO, ¥. LABLACHE, and y’ 
Aggregate Average of the Six Weeks. POULTIER. Mile. CARLOTTA GRISI, Mile. PETIT stp, 
Wheat .s.cceseeeee 378. Sd. | Rye 0... scccseeeeeee2ts. Sd, | PHAN, Miles. TEDERCHI, AUSSANDON, JULIEN, La. 
Barley... eoccce SE (OO | Beans ccn phonic: 6 | MOREUX, DANTOINE, and Milee AMALIA FERRARIS, 

Oats...cccecceceveee 1G 4 | Peas ...c.ecccseeeeee2d 10 | MM. GOSSELIN, EHRICK, and CHARLES. 
backes Application for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be made at the 

FLOUR. Box-office of the Theatre. 

po gre becdes st eeecceeeeseoeeee Per Sack } ey OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship ........00.e++0+ - 33 — 34 , COVEN! -GARDEN.—This Evening (Saturday), Apri 5, 
Norfolk and Stockton + — 32 | Will be performed Rossini’s Grand Opera, SEMIRA E. 
+ tear boa sebnchdboktesntene seen geass 21 — gg |} Semiramide, Mde.Grisi; Arsace, Mdlle. Angri; Oroe, Signor 
Sede ee 23 | Tagliafico ; Idreno, Signor Luigi Mei; and Assur, Signor Salvator, 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* 


* To sink the offal, per 8 1b. 
Heap or CaTTLe aT SMITHFIELD. 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 





Tuesday, April \. 

Bankruptcy ANNULLED.—B, ANGLE, Moorfields, licensed 
victualler. 

BANKkupts.—G. T. Minor, Mount-street, Lambeth, West- 
minster-road, linendraper, to surrender April 10, May 15; 
solicitors, Messrs. Surr and Gribble, 
assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman-street-buildings—J. F. Cot, | 
Hampton-court, licensed victualler, April 10, May 15; solicitors, | 
Messrs. Wild, Rees, and Humphry, College-hill; official | 
assignee, Mr. Johnson, Rasinghall-street-—E. Harratt and J. | 
BLAND, Huntingdon and Godmanchester, builders, April 15, 
May 22; solicitors, Messrs. Sewell, Fox, and Sewell, Old Broad- 
street, and Mr. Hunnyhun, Huntingdon; official assignee, Mr. 


C. J. Metcarre, Great Yarmouth, soap manufacturers, April LL, 


row, and Mr Wor-hip. Great Ya: mouth ; official assignee, Mr. 
Groom, Abchurch-'ane, Lombard-street—T. L. CLAYTON, Pottes- 
grove, near Woburn, Bedforshire, milkman, April 9, May 9; 
solicitor, Mr. Cobb, Downham-road, Lower-street ; official 
assignee, Mr. Graham—J. Bury, jun., Snein on, Nottingham- 
shire, cotton waste dealer, April IL, May 9; solicitor, Mr. Browne, 
Nottingham; official assignee. Mr Bittlestou, Nottingham—R. 
Davies, now or lete of Trecegar, Monmouthshire, d:aper, 


Mr. Hutton, Bristol—E. THorNTON, Huddersfield, ironmonger, 
April ll, May 22; solici‘ors, Mesers 
dersfield 
signee Mr. Freeman, Leeds—I. and J. 8. DEwHURST, Skipton, 
Yorkshire. cottonspinners, April 15, May 5; -olici‘ors, Mr 
Brown, Skipton, and Messrs Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official 
assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 


Friday, April 4. 


Bankrvurts.—G. H. Brapperry and G. R. Lowe, Great 
Tower-street, flour factors, to surrender May 16, April 16; soli- 
| citors, Messrs. Strutt aud Cunningham, Buckinghamestreet, 
| Strand; official assignee, Mr. Stansteld—L. W. Luoyp, Gold- 
| hawk-terrace, New-road, Shepherd’s-bush, builder, April 16, 
May 16; solicitor, Mr. Abrahams, Lincoln’s-inn-fields; official 
assignee, Mr. Stansfeld—J. Gentry, Bocking, Essex, smith, 
April 16, May 13, solicitors, Messrs. Stevens and Satchell, 
Queen-street, Cheapside; official assignee, Mr. Grathamwn — 
J. B. Browne, Newcastle-under-Lyme, wine merchant, April 





Mr, Whitmore, Birmingham — R. Moatr, Misterton, Not- 


ratt, Doneaster; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, Sheffield — 
H. Reysoips, Aberdare, Glamorganshire, innkeeper, 


Short and Strickland, Bristol: official assignee, Mr. Acraman, 
Bristol — W. ANpDREws, Liverpool, commission merchant, 
April i4, May 12; solicitor, Mr. Williams, Liverpool; offi- 
cial assignee, Mr. Morgan, Liverpool —C. Roope, Liverpool, 
wine merchant, April 11, May 15; solicitors, Messrs. Fletcher 
and Hull, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool— 
R. A. Taytor, Dunston, Durham, Epsom salts manufacturer, 
April ll, May 9; solicitors, Messrs. Bolding and Pope, Fen- 
church-street; and Mr. Forster, Newcast-upon-Tyne; official 
assignee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


ATIONAL REFORM ASSOCIATION 
SOIREES. The third MONTHLY SOIREE for i851 

will be held at the LONDON TAVERN, on MONDAY, the 7th 
of April, at six o'clock, when EDWARD MIALL, Esq., will 
deliver a LECTURE on “ THE FRANCHISE, AS AN INSTRU- 
MENT OF THE PEOPLE'S TRAINING.” 
taken by Sir JOSHUA WALMSLEY, M.P., the President, at 
Seven o’clock. Tea and Coffee will be served on admission. To 
atoid disappointment, members are requested to make early 





week the prices of all grain were firm, with, in some 
cases, an advance of ls. on finest Malting Barley. 
Arrivals from March 31 to April 4:— 





English. Irish. Foreign. 
Wheat .. .. 2540 7930 
Barley .. .. 2830 
Getic e . an: oc, ae 
Flour .. .. 3310 
GRAIN, Mark. 


Wheat, B. New 36s, to 38s, 
Fihe .....+-. 33 — 40 
hd 


‘ 40 
- 0 —4@ 





application for tickets at the rooms of the Association, 11, Poultry, 
price Is. each. The Fourth Soirée will be on Wednesday, May 
zl, when Mr. C.J. BUNTING, of NORWICH, will deliver a 
LECTURE. The lectures are published as early as possible, and 
may be had of all Booksellers. 
M.P., and Mr, FOX, M.P., have been issued. 

By order of the Council, Z. HUBBERSTY, Secretary. 

March 26, 1851. ms 


-\FFICIAL EXHIBITION CATALOGUES. — 
ADVERTISEMENTS will continue to be received for 


Exhibition remains open; but as the Contractors are bound to 
pay a penalty of £50 a-day if they do not deliver the first edition 
to the Royal Commission by the 28th of April, those Advertise- 
ments intended for the first five series of 20,000 ech of the emall 
Catalogue, and for the first editions of the Illustrated and French 
and German Catalogues, must be sent tothe Contractors by the 
15th of April. 
SPICER BROTHERS, Wholesale Stationers, 
W.CLOWES AND SONS, Printers, 

Joint Contractors to the Royal Commission, 











PEibiel 
SLSBrase 


seen 19 — 21 


OFFICIAL CATALOGUE OFFICE, 
29, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


OVAL ITALTA 





Lombard-street; official | 


Those delivered by Mr. HUME, | 


Johnson, Basinghall-street—C. May, W. L. Metcacre, and | 


May 13; solicitors, Messrs. Norris, Allen, and Simpson, Bedford- | 


April 15, May 13; solicitor, Mr. Bevan, Bristol: « flicial assignee, | 


Fenton and Jones, Hud- | 
and Messrs. Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official as- | 


BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED.—K. J. Joknson, Woolwich, plumber. | 


17, May 8; solicitors, Mr. Kough, Shrewsbury; and Messrs, | 
Motteram, Knight, and Emmet, Birmingham ; official assignee, | 


tinghamshire, innkeper, April 19, May 10; solicitor, Mr. Mar- | 


April | 
23, May 16: solicitors, Messrs. James, Merthyr; and Messrs. | 


The Chair will be | 


| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


| 


insertion in the Official Catalogues during the whole time the | 


| of which is guaranteed by the fuet that they have secared 
| services of the “* Premier Chef.” No expence has been s 


Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor—M, 

The doors will be opened at half-past Seven, and the 

formance will commence at Eight o’clock precisely. Boxes and 

stalls may be engaged, and full particulars obtained, at the Box. 

office of the Theatre; and of the Musicsellers and Librarians, 
es 

N OPERA 

COVENT GARDEN, 

FIRST NIGHT OF MASANIELLO, 
On TUESDAY next, April 8, will be performed, for the first 
time this season, Auber’s celebrated Opera , 
MASANIELLO. 
Elvira, Madame Castellan 
(Her first appearance this season), 
Fenella, Madlie. Ballin 
(Her first appearance this season). 
Alfonso, Signor Luigi Mei. 
Borella, Signor Rommi. 
Pietro, Herr Formés 
(His first appearance in that character, a‘id his first appearance 
this season). 
And Masaniello, Signor Tamberlik 
(His first appearance this season), 

The Divertissement incidental to the Opera will be danced by 
M. Alexandre and Madille. Louise Taglioni. Composer, Director 
| of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. Costa, 

GRAND EXTRA NIGHT. 

On THURSDAY next, April 10, a Grand Extra Night will be 
given, on which occasion Auber’s Grand Opera MASANIELLO 
will be repeated, with other Entertainments. 

The doors will be opened at half-past Seven, and the per. 
formance will commence at Eight o'clock precisely, Boxes 
and Stalls may be engaged and full particulars obtained at the 
Box-office of the Theatre, and of the principal Musieselles 
and Librariaus. 


He. RY RUSSELL (from America) will give 
his VOCAL and PICTORIAL ENTERVAINMENT, 
entitled the FAR WEST, or the Emigrant’: Progress from the 
Old World to the New, at the Royal Olympic Theatre, com. 
mencing on Monday, April L4, and four successive nights. Mr, 
Russell will introduce his new compositions-—* The parting tear? 
“ Cheer, boys, cheer; 1.0 more of idle sorrow,” “ Gaily goes the 
ship when the wind blows fair;” ‘“‘ Land, land, to the wes, 
to the west, to the land of the free;” “ The Falls of Niagara” 
&e., and several of his favourite compositions. The prinel- 
pal features of this entertainment are > no means intended 
to be looked up n solely in the light of a mere entertalaing 
| exhibition, It is intended to instruct as weil as to amuse; and 
| to instruct, moreover, in one of the most profoundly and practi- 
cally in portant subjects which can be offe +d to the notice of the 
English people. The succession of pictures, constituting the Ex- 
hibition, areno mere fancy sketches. They «/o not represent scenes 
which few or none save rich tourists or professional travellers 
can ever hope to visit, Whey do not appeal to the limited inte 
rest or the partial knowledge which may bx: found to exist among 
certain classes, with reference to the archiectural beauties or the 
historic associations of the countries delin >ated ; on the contrary, 
they are thoroughly practical pictures—trinscripts from the 
lives of hundreds of thousands of our countrymen and women— 
representing scenes which hundreds of tho asands more are think- 
ing of encountering—scenes in which practicable and reliable 
information is always in eager demand—sce'nes, in fact, appealing 
| directly to the deepest interests and most cherished p 
of the multitudes who are daily makings up their minds to 
seek better fortunes and brighter days upon the boundless 
plains, and by the clear broad rivers of the West. Mr. Russell 
will perform upon Messrs. Kirkman and Son’s Grand Fonda 
Piano. Doors open at Half-past Seven, to commence at Eight 
| o’clock. Stalls, 3:.; dress circle, 2s.; pit, 1s.; gallery, 6d. Prie 
vate boxes, £1 Is., and lls. 6d. each. Tickets, places, and 
vate boxes to be had of Mr. W. Simmonds, at the box 
| from eleven until five daily, and after half-past six in the evening. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


EXHIBITION AUCTION HALL. 
| INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION SALON, AND 
| FORKIGNERS’ REUNION, 
N ESSRS. EDWARDS and COMPANY hare 
| - at length completed arrangements, by which they are en- 
| abled to offer to the Exhibitors and Visitors at the approaching 
| Great Exhibition, facilities and accommodation, which are net 
contemplated or provided by the Royal Commission. They have 
accepted tenders from Mr. John Walker, of Gracechureh-street, 
| for the erection of a Superb Building of Ir on, containing a Grand 
| Auction-hall, Magnificent Refreshment-rooms, and an Exposi- 
| tion Salén. They propose to introduce into this country, not 
| merely for the purposes of the Exhibition, but as a permanent 
| course of business, the American system of disposal of cousign- 
| ments, direct from the manufacturer, by the hammer. 
| They intend byacontinued Auction during the Exhibition to 
| dispose of the most valuable products of all nations, Their ar- 
rangements also contemplate the sale by hand, over the countey, 
| of the rarest works of Art and Skill. They have provided for 
| the accommodation of visiters to the Exhibition Splendid Re- 
freshment-rooms, in which will be dispensed, as weil, Wines of 
the highest and most novel character, as a'so Fruits, the produce 
| of the Choicest Gardens, and comestibles generally, the c mer 


iby 
Messrs. Edwards and ey my ey the adaptation of their splendid 
premises at the West-end for the purposes of a Reunion, whereat 
the Learned, Scientific, Manufacturing, and Commercial r 


| sentatives of the whole World may meet to cultivate a kindly in: 


timacy, and exchange valuable information, ‘ 

Messrs. Edwards and Company have ample City Premises, 
Whiarfage, and Warehouses for the deposit of goods and the 
transaction of Custom House business. They have also 
for the benefit of their Consignors, the valuable services of 
Messrs. John Hampden and Company, and have, at the same 
time, retained Legal Gentlemen, whose high standing and cha- 
racter constitute a voucher for the safety of the interests com- 
mitted to their care. 

Parties desirous of obtaining information as to the course of 
business intended to be adopted by Messrs. Edwards and Com- 
pany, may apply for Prospectuses at the Offices of Messrs. Jobin 
H den and — y, 418, West Strand, where the 
will be cond d 
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£ FRATERNAL DEMOCRATS’ SOIREE 
in Commemoration of the Birthday of 
state ne Literary oa Betentiae Trt Joh 
e Lite and Scientific Institution, John- 
wil take place i Ngourt-road, on TUESDAY EVENING, April 
street, Six o’clock,—Tickets, ls. eweh, to be had of G 
4, Brunswick-road, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury ; 


8 at - 
yay John-street Institution; and Mr. Watson, 3, 
*s Head 


a e, Paternoster-row. , ein 
Admission r Tea, at Eight o’clock—to the body of the Hall, 
M.; to the Gollery, 4d 


of jeading Democrats, British and Continental, will 
7 a4 proceedings of the evening, 
fits arising from the Soirée will be devoted to the 
doom tbe Polish Refugees at Liverpool. 
JOHN PETTIE, Secretary. 





a Ft et > em 7 
ONDON CO-OPERATIVE STORE, 
in connection with the Society for Promoting Working 

Men's Association, 76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 

The London Central Codperative Agency has now completed 
its arrangements for transacting the wholesale business of the 
various coUperative stores. 3 ; 

The books of the agency will be open at all times for the in- 
spection of its customers, and thus the best guarantee will be 

for honest dealing, - e 
inal packages will be sent whenever the order will admit 
of it, so that the first cost of the goods may be ascertained by 
ing the invoices, 
All goods are purchased at the first markets for ready money. 
Address, Lloyd Jones, Manager, 76, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 


square. oi 


agrees 
ESH ARRIVAL of SUGAR and SNOW- 
CURED SPANISH HAMS, ONLY 8d. per lb.—GEORGE 
OSBORNE has much pleasure in intimating to his kind 
Patrons and the Public generally, that he has again received 
through his Agent im Galicia a large quantity of the above 
justly-cel Hams, so perfectly unique in point of delieious 
favour and quality, that from the numerous testimonials he has 
received, they are truly pronounced to be, par excellence, the 
choicest delicacy of the kind of the present day. His Galician 
Agent, however, states that, from the scarcity of Hams of this 
wality in the market, an advance has been made in the price; 
pat notwithstanding this, George Osb rne will be enabled to sup- 
his customers at the above moderate charge. G. O. earnestly 
icits an inspection of his large and superior Stock of Provisions, 
comprising huis 

RICHLY-FLAVOURED PEAT -SMOKED 
BACON, Gad. per lb. by the half-side. 

Also, avery large supply of delicately SMOKED OX TONGUES, 
the finest that have been purchased in the market for many years, 
from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. each. 

FINE RIPE STILTON, 7d. to Is. per lb, 

Good FAMILY CHESHIRE, from 5,d. to 64d. per lb. 

Other Salted Provisions equally moderate, and of the choicest 


BREAKFAST 


an 7 
LARGE CONSUMERS will effect a saving of at least 10 to 15 
percent. by purchasing at this ESTABLISHMENT. 

All GOODS carefully packed, and delivered at the respective 
RALWAY TERMINI, as well as within five miles of London, 
free of expense to the purchaser. 

GEORGE OSBORNE, CHEESE and BACON FACTOR, 
OSBORNE HOUSE, 30, LUDGATE-HILL, near 8t, Paul’s. 


OMGOPATHIC COCOA PREPARED BY 
TAYLOR BROTHERS. (The most extensive manufac- 
turers of Cocoa in Europe. 
This original and exquisite preparation, combining. in an 
degree, the pureness, nutriment, and fine aroma of the 
fresh nut, is prepared under the most able homeopathic advice, 
with the matured skill and experience of TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
the inventors, A delicious and wholesome beverage to all; it is 
amost essential article of diet, and especially adapted to those 
wider homeopathic treatment. It is not cloying to the appetite, 
and agrees with the most delicate and irritable digestive organs, 
Itis purifying to the tlood, soothing and agreeable to the ner- 
vous system, lubriciting to the alimentary canal, and proves, at 
the same time, invigorating and refreshing. 


TAYLOR BROTHERS confidently challenge comparison be- 
tween this and any of the so-called homeopathic cocoa offered 
tothe public. A single trial will euffice. Observe, particularly, 
upon each packet, the name, TAYLOR BROTHERS, LONDON, 
whose advantages over other makers arises from the paramount 
extent of their manufacture; larger experience, greater com- | 
mand of markets, matured judgment in selection, and skill in 

tion, enabling them to offer every kind of plain and fancy 

4 AND CHOCOLATE, as regards both quality and price, 
Upon unequalled terms. They are also inventors and exclusive 
niga of the SOLUBLE AND '‘\IFTETIC COCOAS, The 

is strongly recommended by the faculty to invalids, con- 
valescents, call dyspeptics, as most nutritious and easy of diges- | 
tion, aud being free from the exciting properties of tea and 
toffee, makes it a most desirable refreshment after a late 
pening. 

All other makes of these are spurious imitations. 

These standard Preparations, which WILL KEEP GOOD IN 
ANY CLIMATE, may be had, wholesale, at the Mills, 2/1, 

CK-LANE, LONDON, and retail from all Grocers, Tea 
ts, and Oilmen. 
, CAUTION, -To prevent disappointment see that the name 

Taylor Brothers” is upon every packet, there being many vile 
Rorious imitations of the SOLUBLE and DIETETIC COCOAS 

d to bring Cocoa into disrepute. 


Beans GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS.— 
i The acknowledged efficacy of BLAIR’S GOUT and 
REUMATIC PILLS, by the continued series of Testimonials 
have been sent to, and published by, the proprietor for 
aay twenty years, has rendered this medicine the most popular 
the present age; and, in corroboration of which, the following 
pra of a letter, written by John Molard Wheeler, Esq., 
lector of Customs, Jamaica, having been handed by his 


brother, at Swindon, to Mr, Prout for publication, will fully 
confirm :— ; 





” 
uae kuow you have never had oceasion to take Blair's Pills, 
et me emphatically tell you, in mercy to any friend who 
may suffer from gout, rheumatic gout, lumbago, sciatica, rheu- 
mati, or any branch of that widely-allied family, to recom- 
Mend their using them. In this country they are of wonderful 
tes Y: not only am I personal/y aware of their powers, but | 
tty. Beary and acquaintances receiving unfailing benefit | 
If tak ir use. I would not be without them on any account, 
in Tie the early stage of disease, they dissipate i' altogether; 
pb ater, they alleviate pain, and effect a much speedier | 
an by any other means within my knowledge.” 
= by Thomas Prout, 22%, Strand, London ; and, by his 
eet, bs all respectable Medicine Venders throughout | 
Mited Kingdom. Price 2s. 9d per box. | 
cena Or BLALR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLs, and ob- | 
London,” imes and —~ of “ Thomas veut, 508, cuent, 
pressed upon the Government stamp affixed to eac 
bon of the Genuine Medicine, i 





A CARD. ; 
DOBSON COLLET, late of the Royal Italian 


C ©@ Opera, Covent Garden, Teacher of Singing. For Terms 
of Musical Lectures, Private Lessons, or Class —- in 
Town or Country, apply to C. D. C., 15, Essex-street, Strand. 


T! ~ QUEEN’S PARASOL, xecisterep by 
THOMAS EVANS and CO., Feb. 19, 1851, is the most 
elegant style ever produced. To be had of all Drapers and 
Wholesale Houses; also at the Manufactory, No. 10, WOOD- 
STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 





OUGHS, INFLUENZA, BRONCHITIS 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which are so 
strongly recommended by the faenulty (testimonials from the m 
eminent of whom may be inspected) are in daily request at this 
most inclement season as a safe, speedy, and most efficacious re+ 
medy for Coughs, Bronchitis, Influenza (new very prevalent), and 
all disorders of the chest and lungs. 
Prepared and sold in boxes, Rene Is. 14d., Qe. 9d., 48. 64., 
and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Pharmaceutical 
Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. Sold by all Drug- 





gists. —— 

CURE OF ASTHMA OF SEVERAL YEARS’ STANDING. 

“* Cainscross, near Stroud, Gloucestershire, 
“* March 20, 1850, 

“ 81n,—Having been troubled with Asthma for several yéars, 
I could find no relief from any medicine whatever until I was 
induced about two years ago to try a box of your valuable 
Lozenges, and found such relief from them that I am deter- 
mined for the future never to be without a box of them in the 
house, and will do all in my power to recommend them to my 
friends. 

“If you consider the above Testimonial of any advantage, 
you are quite at liberty to make what use of it ye please, 

“T am, Sir, your most obliged servant, 

“ Thos. Keating, Esq. “W. J. Trico.” 

79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


BEAUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, EYE- 
BROWS, &c., may be with certainty obtained by usin 
a very small portion of ROSALIE COUPELLE’S PARISIA 
POMADE, every morning, instead of any oil or other preparation, 
A fortnight’s use will, in most instances, show its surprising 
properties in produeing and curling Whiskers, Hair, &c., at 
any age, from whatever cause deficient; as also checking gray- 
ness, &e. 

Sent free by post, with instructions, &c., on receipt of twenty- 
four postage stamps, by Miss Coupelle, Ely-place, Holborn, 
London; whe may be consulted on these matters daily, from two 
till five o’clock. 





TESTIMONIALS. 

Lieutenant Holroyd, R.N., writes: “Its effects are truly as- 
tonishing; it has thickened and darkened my hair very much.” 

Mrs. Buckley, Stapelford : “ Your delightful Pomade has im- 
proved my hair wonderfully.” 

Mr. Yates, hair-dresser, Malton : ‘* The young man has now a 
good pair of Whiskers; I want you to send me two pots for other 
customers of mine.” 

Mrs. Lello, Worthing: “I use your Pomade in my nursery, 
as I find it very useful for children’s hair also.” 

DO NOT CUT YOUR CORNS—BUT CURE THEM. 

Also will be sent (free), on receipt of thirteen stamps, her only 
safe, speedy, and lasting cure for soft or hard corns, bunions, &c. 
It cures in three days, and is never failing. 

Mrs. Hughes, Sunbury: “It cured four corns, and three 
bunions, amazingly quick, and is the best and safest thing I have 
ever met with.” 

Adiress: MISS COUPELLE, Ely-place, Holborn, London. 
EALTH, HAPPINESS, and EFFICIENCY 
in the various duties of life are intimately connected. 
Thousands drag on a miserable existence, worried with Indiges- 
tion, half imbecile from Nervous Debility, wasting with Serofula, 

or eaten up with Rheumatism; and tens of thousands, throu 
some minor derangement of health, are incapable of either fully 
enjoying the comforts of life or satisfactorily performing the 
duties of their station. To all such, whatever may be the nature, 
cause, or extent of their illness or inefficiency, a speedy and 
effectual remedy is now offered in the recent discoveries of 
DR. NAPIER. His medicines, directed to the root of the evil 
the debility or derangement of the nervous or vital power), re- 
move disease, renovate the whole frame, both in bedy and mind, 
and permanently invigorate those powers on which Health, 
Happiness, Energy, and Longevity depend. For the better 


| accommodation of the Public, Dr. Napier’s remedies are now 


issued in the form of Patent Medicines, and his Neurotonic 
Pills may be had at ls. I4d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. per box 


| Sold by Nevilie and Boydd, 23, Mardox-street, Regent-street; 


Barclay, Farringdon-street; Hannah and Co., Oxford-street ; 
Prout, Strand, and by most respectable vendors of Patent Medi- 
cines in Town or Country. The Medicines are also made up in 
the form of a Cordial, 4s. 6d. and 1!s per bottle. A box of 
pills and a paper containing cases and instructions forwarded 
post free for Fifteen Penny Stamps, addressed to DR. NAPIER, 


| 28, MADDOX-STREET, REGEN T-STREET, LONDNON. 


A NEW MEDICINE. 

‘RANKS’S SPECIFIC CAPSULE —A form 

of Medicine at once safe, sure, speedy, and pleasant, eepe- 
cially applicable to urethral morbid secretions, and other ail- 
ments for which copaiba and cubebs are commonly administered. 

Each Capsule containing the Specific is made of the purest 
Gelatine, which, encased in tinfoil, may be conveniently carried 
in the pocket, and, being both elastic and pleasant to tase, 
affords the greatest facility for repeating the doses without in- 
termission—a desideratum to persons travelling, visiting, or en- 
gaged in business, as well as to those who object to fluid medi- 
cines, being unobjectionable to the most susceptible stomach. 

Prepared only by GEORGE FRANKS, Surgeon, at his Labo- 
ratory, 90, Blacktriars-road, London, where they may be had, 
and of all Meaicine Venders, in boxes, at 28. 9d. and 4s. 6d. each, 
or sent free by postat 3s. and 5s, each. Of whom, also, may be 
had, in bottles, at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils. each, 

FRANKS’S SPECIFIC SOLUTION OF COPAIBA, 
TESTIMONIALS, 

From Joseph Henry Green, Esq., F.R.S., President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to St. Thomas’s 
Hospital ; and Professor of Surgery in King’s College, London. 
“TIT have made trial of Mr. Franks’s Solution of Copaiba, at 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, in a variety of cases, and the results 

warrant my stating, that it is an efficacious remedy, and one 

which does not produce the usual unpleasant effects of Copaiba. 
(Signed) “ Josern Hexky Gasen, 

* Lincoln’s-inn Fields, April 15, 1835.” 

From Bransby Cooper, Esq., F.R.8., one o° toe Council of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London; Senior Surgeon to Guy's 
Hospital; and Lecturer on Anatomy, &e. 

“Mr. Bransby Cooper presents his compliments to Mr. George 
Franks, and has great pleasure in bearing testimony to the 
a of his Solution of Copaiba, 
the Solution in ten or twelve cases with perfect success. 

** New-street, April 13, 1835,” 

*.* These medicines are protected against counterfeits by the 
Government Stamp—on which is engraven “ GEORGE FRANKS, 
Blackfriars-road "—being atteched to each. 





Mr. Cooper has prescribed | 


THYSELF; THE BEST OF ALL KNOWLEDGE. 
“ See yourself »s others TET 
AN, Exe s0801 Na 8¥ NUMBER 4 
3 fr 
As F ste re ed asses, sna ge 


iterary and THT. d i 

received by the ORIGINAL GRAPHIO st rie coniguse 

to give her novel and interesting delineations of Character 

an examination of the Haudwriting, ina pyle of 
s 





ery her own, filling four pages sheet of ' 
esirous of knowing their true character, or that of 
friend in whom they may be interested, must send a 
their writing, stating sex and z. or supposed 

postage stamps), to Miss ayh yo 5 
Gray road, London, and will UL, 
minute detail of the gifts, defects, tastes, ' 
of the writer, with many other things hitherto unsuspected. 


Just published, price One Shilling, 

ARE YOU IN LOVE ?—A little plain advice to 
all on this interesting subject, sent, post free, by Mies GRAHAM, 
on receipt of thirteen postage stamps. 

“ A great deal of sound advice in a small 2. 
‘The best book, for young people, of its kind.”— Herald. 
advice all our young friends who have so eres written to 
ue for advice, to get this book; if they follow its precepts, it will 
save them a id of trouble.”"— * News. 

Address—ELLEN GRAHAM, 6, Ampton-street, Gray’s-inn- 
road, London. 


DO YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, WHISKERS, &¢.1? 
'{\HE only Preparation compounded on Physio- 
[ and Scientific Principles, for the 
duction, and Preservation of the Hair, is Dr, MERYV. 
Medicated EDYOSMIA. For age Fy it has been 
successful in the reproduction o' Hair, when lost either 
disease or _ decay of the roots, _ for hocking Gre? 4 
strengthen: preserving it after est, &e. In 
duction of Whiskers, M hios, Eyeb . »» ite stats 
are truly astonishi producing them in a few weeks with the 
utmost certainty, Tt imparts a luxurious gloss to the Hair, and 
oe d by dred whe boven Saeeane 
cheapest preparation extant, t t free on receipt 
twenty-four postage stamps, by Dr. MERVARD, 14, Hand-court, 
Holborn, London. For the nursery it is inval its ab- 
sorbent balsamie properties being exece 
Infants’ Hair. 





ith; 








dl 





A FEW PUBLIC OPINIONS. 
“ Your ‘Ed a’ has wrought miracles on my head, having 
clothed it after many years’ balduess.”"—Mr. White, 
“ It has produced an i pair of Whiakers, send me 


pan 2 ey , be “ My hair has never been 
so thick and glossy before. I very much like your tfal 
* Edyosmia.’”"—Miss Louisa a. Chalfont, “ It has quite re+ 
stored my hair.”— Reverend #”. Mann. 

Dr. Mervard gives gratuitous advice on all Diseases of the 
Hair to those who state their case by letter. . 
a Dr. LESLIE MERVABD, 14, Hand-court, Holborn, 

odon. 





LUXURIANT AND BEAUTIFUL HAIR, WHISKERS, &e, 


MAY Preparations for the Hair have been intros 
duced to the public, but none have such a worlds 
wide celebrity and immense sale as Miss DEAN’S CRINTLENK: 
It is g dto produce Whiskers, Mou 
&c., in three or four weeks, with the utmost certainty; and will 
be found eminently successful in nourishing, curling, and 
tifying the Hair, checking greyness in all its stages,s' 
weak Hair, preventing its falling off, &c, &. For the 
production of Hair in Bald from what 
and at whatever age, it stands unrivalled, never 
failed. One trial only is solicited to prove the fact 
is an elegantly-scented preparation, and sufficient for three 
months’ use will be sent (post free) on ee Soe ee 
pee Sem, Bp See Dean, 48, Liverpool-street, 
eross, London, 
For Children it is indispensable, as forming the basis of 
beautiful head of hair. ‘ 
AUTHENTIC TESTIMONIALS, ~ 
“ T constantly use your Crinilene for my children. It réstoted 
my hair perfectly."—Mrs, Long, Hitchin, Herts. : 
“I have now to complain of the trouble of shaving; thank$ 
te your Crinilene.”—Mr. Grey, ease mi Chelsea. 
rofessor Ure, on analyzing the Crinilene, says :— “It Is 
fectly free from any injurious colouring or other matter, an 
best stimulant for the hair I have met with. The scent is delicate 
and very persistent.” 
CURE YOUR CORNS AND BUNIONS. 
Those who wish to walk with perfect ease will 
DEAN’3 ABSORBENT the only radical Cure for Corns 
Bunions. It ie guaranteed to cure them in three days, 
cutting or pain. One trial is earnestly solicited by 
from such tormentors. 
Sent post-free, on receipt of Fourteen Postage Stamps, by 
Miss Dean, 48, Liverpool-street, King’s-cross, London, 


N2. MORE CHAPPED HANDS and FACES, 

BURY’S ROYAL POMPADOUR POWDER —Recom: 

mended for daily ase to remove that redness and irritation res , 
maining on the skin after washing, or from any other canse, a8 
well as possessing the most cooling, softening, and balsamic 
qualities, and imparting an exquisite whiteness and clearness to 
the complexion, It is strongly recommended to the notice of 
mothers and nurses for the use of infants of the most tender age, 
being far superior to any other powder ; also, after gentry oe 
and for gentlemen after shaving, its agreeable effeets will be fally 
tested 














Alfred Bury recommends the Royal Pompadour Powder as ati 
article of comfort and utility (not asa cosmetic), but as a plain 
vegetable powder for the use of both ladies and gentlemen, 
taining its virtues and purity in any climate, uently is 
worthy the -attention of merchants, captains, spec: 
being a preparation that commands a sale throughout the civiz 
lized world. . 

Sold in packets, ls, and 2s. 6d. each ;—those at 2s. 6d. are equ: 
to three ls, packets; by Pe for sixteen or uit eee 
stamps.—Low, Son, and Benbow, 330, Strand; Winter, 2 
Oxford-street; Potter, 6, Frederick-place,O d Kent-road ; 
and Co., 45, Cranbourn-street; West, h ing’s-road, Lbeleen 
Thompson, 95, Park-street, Regent’s-park: Bellingham, 41, 
Tachbrook-street, Pimlico; Hoprkirk, 8%. Westminster Bil lge- 
roal; Hunter Clapham, Blanckley, larence-pla e, Clapham] 
Pugh, 7, Colville-terrace, Chelsea; Charlsey, North Briatin, 
Labern, 49, Judd-street, Brunswick-square; Phillipa, 2 
Spencer-terrace, Lower-road, Islington ; Congreve, Come 
mercial-read, Peckham; Bury, 10, f xeter-chonge; Jones Pets 
ham-crescent, Brompton Agents for | eland.— Bewley wid, 
Evans, Sackville-strect; Kertlind, Sackvitle-stree.; Worn, 
Dawson--treet; Mrs. Birch, Dawson-street; Cork: O'L 4 
Belfast: Page, Castle-place. Agents for S otland.—Ed 4 


Stephenson, Leith-street; Geikie, North-bridge; G Ww: 
Stock well-street; Aberdeen: Walker, Union-street; 
. 
‘ , 


_ High-street; Perth: Peddie, George-street; Dundee 


urray-gate; Greenock: Brown; Ayr: Corner. 
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Ross's MARINE TINCTURE, for 
STAINING the HAIR a beautiful Brown or Black, in a 


few min without the skin The tincture applied 
spammy’) uired, or sold in bottles, 5s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and 
Sle—Sole inventor, LOUL 


JOUIS ROSSI, Coiff-ur, 254, Regent- 
street, Saloons for Hair Cutting and Dressing. On parle Francais. 


UPTU. EFFECTUALLY CURED WITHOUT A 
RUPTURES anus. 


R. BARKER still continues to supply the 
afflicted with the celebrated remedy for eve'y variety of 
and double Rupture, the efficacy of which in many thou- 

fey pets oo well known to need comment. It is ap- 
male or female of any age, perfectly free from 
, caures no pain, Venience, or confinement, and will 
be sent free by post, with instructions, &c., on receipt of 6s. 6d. 
in postage-stamps, or Post-office order, payable at the General 
Post-office. Address ALFRED BarkgER, M.D., 48, Liverpool- 
street, King’s-cross, on. At home for consultation daily 
from ten till one, and four till eight (Sundays excepted). 
A creat number of trusses have been left behind by patients 
cured, as trophies of the immense success of this remedy, which 
Dr. Barker will be happy to give te any requiring them after a 


trial of it. 
«In the five casce I wrote t+ you about the remedy has per- 
In ve cases I w: u 
feotly succeed d; send me ctierioes pte me Hernia.” 
_ a4 Armstrong, Navy Surgeon. 

“We have witnessed the cure of three cases of rupture by 
Dr. Barker's treatment, which confirms the remarks we made 
some time since on the utility of this discovery to those suffering 
from Hernia.”—Medical Ji 





‘edical 
“ Your remedy has cured my rupture after everything else had 


failed, I have used violent exertions since, but there is no sign 
of its coming down.’’—Miss S. 


HEALTH WHERE ‘TIS SOUGHT. 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Cure of a Case of 
Weakness and Debility, of Four Years’ standing. 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. William Smith, of No. 0, Little 

Thomas-street, Gibson-street, Lambeth, dated Dec. 12, 1849. 
“ To Professor HOLLOWAY, 

“ S1n,—I beg to inform you that for nearly five years I hardly 
knew what it was to have a day’s health, suffering from extreme 
weakness and debility, with nervous headaches, giddi- 
ness, and sickness of the stomach, together with a great depres- 
sionof spirits. I used to think that nothing could benefit me, 
as I had to many medical men, some of whom, — 
all that was in their power, informed me that they considere 
that I had some spinal complaint beyond the reach of cure, to- 
gether with a very disordered state of the stomach and liver, 
making my case 80 pli d that nothing could be cone for 
me. One day, being unusually ill and in a dejected state, I saw 
your Pills advertised, and resolved to give them a trial, more 

from curiosity than with a hope of being cured, how- 
ever 1 soon found myself better by taking them, and so I went 
on persevering in their use for six months, when I am happy to 
say they effected a perfect cure, 
(Signed) “ WILLIAM SMITH, 
“(frequently called EDWARD).” 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor Ho.tLoway, 244, 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, aid by most all respectable 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicine ee ae the civilized 
World, at the following prices—ls.14d,, 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., LIs., 
2s ,and 33s. each Box, There is a considerable saving by 
taking the larger sizes. ; 

N.B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients inevery Dis- 
order are affixed to each Box. 


PAINS in the BACK, GRAVEL, LUMBAGO, 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, INDIGESTION, DEBILITY, 














RICLURE, &.—DR. DE ROOS’S RENAL PILLS, as their | 


pame, Renal (or the kidneys), indicates, are the most safe and 
efficacious remedy ever di d for disch of any kind, 
and diseases of the kidneys and urinary organs generally, whe- 
ther resulting from imprudence or otherwise, which, if neg- 
ected, frequently end in stone in the bladder, and a lingering 
death. For gout, rheumatism, depression of spirits, dislike 
of society, incapacity for busi . loss of memory, drowsiness, 
sleep without refi t, and ner . When (as is often 
the case) arixing from or combined with urinary diseases, em | 
are lied; how y is it, then, that persons thus af- 
flicted should attend at once to these important matters. 














B 
salutary action on acidity of the stomach they correct bile 
and indigestion, purify and p eren tions, thereby 
nting the formation of stone, and establishing for life the 
thy funetions of all these organs. 
Sold in boxes, with directions, &c., at 1s. 1jd., 2s. 9d., 4s 6d., 


and ils. each. 
IMPORTANT TO FEMALES.—Dr. DE ROOS'S 





FEMALE PILLS are the best and safest medicine, under any | 


umstances, for regulating the secretions, keeping them in a 
healthy condition, and removing all affections dependent on 
irregularities, general weakness, accompanied by excessive pale- 
ness of the countenance, shortness of breath, cough, weariness, 
incapacity for exertion, sinkiog at the pit of the stomach, fever- 
ishness, indigestion, pation, loss o petite, flatulence, 
heartburn, giddiness, palpitation, pains in the head, stomach, 
loins, &e. &c. (the results of which, if neglected, are generally a 

imeapacity for the marriage state). By their peculiar ac- 

tion on the system, they remove all hysterical and nervous affec- 

tions, prevent consumption, and are better caleulated to cure 

those peculiar conditions which, in the onset, lead to the above 
dis maladies, than any other pound ever published 

Sold in boxes, with directions, &c., at 1s. 1gd., 2s. Yd., ds. 6d., 

and ils. each. 

N.B.—“A FEW HINTS ON FEMALE DISEASES,” sent 
post free, ER Author, for two postage stamps. 

DR. DE ROOS’S PILE & FISTULA SALVES, 
for the cure of these complaints without operation. Any un- 
easiness or itching of the lower bowel may be regarded as symp- 
tomatic of piles, and if neglected will lead to prolapsus of the 
rectum, or to the formation of fistula, the highly dangerous and 
even fatal character of which is well known. By a timely use of 
the Salve all further consequences may be averted, and 

effected. The worst cases have been frequently cured 
by it, when all other treatment had failed. 








Sold in bat) with directions, &c., at 4s. 6d., or three times the | 
quantity 


lls.; and four ils. quantities for 33s. 

a will specify which is required, the Pile or the 
N.B.—“IMPORTANT HINTS on PILES and FISTULA,” 

sent post free, by the Author, for two postage stamps. 
CAUTION.—See that the Proprietor’s name, in white letters, 

is on the Government Stamp, without which none are genuine. 
*,*—Advice and Medicine, £1. Patients corresponded with 


THE MEDIC 
“ AL ADVISER,” on all the above diseases, b 

Dr. De Roos, 168 pages, with coloured descriptive pone won 
to be had through all booksellers, price 2s.6d., or, on receipt of 
ee stamps, will be sent direct from the Author, 35, 
Ely. » Holborn, London, where he may be consulted on these 
matters daily, from ten till one, and four till eight, Sunday ex- 
— (unless by previous arrangement). 

-B.—Where difficulty occurs in obtaining any of the above, 
enclose postage stamps to the establishment, 
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PERFECT FREEDOM FROM COUGH in 
ten minutes is insured 1, 
DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 

From Mr. A. Whittaker, bookseller, “ Iris ” office, 1, Fargate, 
Sheffield :— 
“ A gentleman, who has been a leading actor on the Sheffield 
stage upwards of twenty years, assured me that he finds them the 
best and quickest remedy he can get for colds and hoarseness, 
so peculiarly troublesome in his profession. Another gentleman, 
who lives at Pitsmoor, has been for years much subject to illness 
from colds, has tried almost every medicine that he has heard of 
for coughs and colds, but none have been of material service to 
him until he tried Locock’s Wafers, which have at once cured 


TO SINGERS and PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable 
for clearing and strengthening the voice. 

Price Is. l4d., 2s. 9d., and lls. per box. Bold by all Drug- 
gists. Also 

DR. LOCOCK’S ANTIBILIOUS WAFERS. 
The only Safe Remedy for all Bilious Affections, Heartburn, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, Pains in the Stomach, Flatulency or Wind, 
and all those complaints which arise from Indigestion or Bilious- 
ness. They do not contain calomel or any other mineral. Price 
Is, 1)d., 2s. 9d., and I1s., per box. 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


ALL’S MESMERIC DROPS are declared 
by all who have proved their efficacy to be the greatest 
olessing ever conferred upon the afflicted. in the short space of 
half an hour they ensure perfect freedom from pain either of 
body or mind; the most excruciating torments being subdued 
as perfectly as in a mesmeric sleep. In smaller doses they soothe 
irritability of the nerves, and produce a pleasing tranquillity 
unattainable by any other known shesten! agent. The MES- 
MERIC DROPS do not contain Opium nor Henbane, and 
although from its effects the active ingredients may be techni- 
cally termed a narcotic, its exhibition is not attended with any of 
the ill effects which arise from the use of the narcotic drugs 
hitherto known. In many of the most distressing and dangerous 
maladies, allaying pain and tranquillizing the sufferer is the grand 
desideratum for effecting a cure, and in cases of a less urgent 
character the happiest effects often follow the administration of 
remedies which soothe the nerves and allay irritability. In all 
such cases the MESMERIC DROPS will be found an invaluabl 





ee 
FRANELINSET'S PATENT OMNIBUS and 
CABRIOLET COMPANY. 
Provisionally tered pursuant to 7 and 8 Vic., 
paratively to an application to Podlemea’” 120, pee 
Capital £200,000, in 20,000 Shares of £10 each, 
(With power to increase the capital to £400 ,000.) 
t on allotment of shares ls. per share, accord 
arliament. Call on each share on complete ing nw 
Further calls not exceeding 10s. per share each call; of whiek 
two calendar months’ notice will be given by public advertig., 
ment. 
RANKLINSKI, Eeq., Steam-bridge-house, 8 
J.A.F 8q., Steam-bridge-house. 
, Ghoneestenthdte. ” i roudwate, 
“on ge 
Messrs. Cole and Scott, 12, Furnival’s-inn, Lo: 
Notting-hill, Middlesex? amt 
Temporary offices, 12, Furnival’s-inn, 
LONDON BANKERS. 
Messrs. Mastermann and Co., 35, Nicholas-lane, 
The London and County Bank, 71, Lombard-street, 


snovenenes Soneeee. 
mour, Lamb, Brooks, an illier, o jasingstoke and Odiham 
Stream ; 


ire. 
The several Branches of the London and County Bank—yiz,; 
Abingdon and Wantage Hastings and Battle 


Arundel Hertford and Ware 
Ashford and Hythe Horsham 
Aylesbury, za, and Great|Huntingdon 











resource. 

Sold in Boxes Is. 1)d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils., by Neville and 
Boy dd, 503, New Oxford-street, London; Barclay and Co., Far- 
ringdon-street; Hannay and Co., Oxford-street, and all vendors 
of patent medicines. 

N.B.—Should any difficulty arise in procuring them they may 
be had post free, by remitting the amount in postage stampa to 
Neville and Boydd. 


ETROPOLITAN and PROVINCIAL 
JOINT-STOCK BREWERY COMPANY. 
(Registered Provisionally pursuant to 7 and 8 Vic., cap. 110.) 

The Directors of this Company are p ding with an 

ALLOTMENT of SHARES. 

Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
Temporary Offices, Eldon-chambers, Devereux-court, Temple. 
CHARLES HENRY EDMANDS, 8ec. 








ETROPOLITAN COUNTIES and 

GENERAL LIFE ASSCRANCE SOCIETY, 27, Regent- 
street, Waterloo-place, London. 

Directors. 

Thomas Littledale, Esq. 
Edward Lomax, Esq. 
Samuel Miller, Esq. 
Edward Vansittart Neale, Esq. 


Samuel Driver, Esq. 
John Griffith Frith, Esa. 
Henry Peter Fuller, Esq. 
John Palk Griffin, Esq. 
Peter Hood, Esq. Sir Thomas N. Reeve. 
Capt. Hon. G. F. Hotham, R.N. | William Studley, Esq. 

Life Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments. Three-fourths 
of profits divided amongst the assured.—Prospectuses, post free, 
on application. F. FExGUSON CamkoOUX, Manager. 











ETROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
i IMPROVING THE DWELLINGS OF THE INDUs. 
TRIOUS CLASSES. 
Capital £100,000, in shares of £25 each. 
With Power to Increase the Same. 

Liability of the Shareholders Limited by Royal Charter to the 
Amount of their respective Shares, and the rate of Dividend 
to 5 per Cent. 

DIRECTORS, 

Chairman—Sir Ralph Howard, Bart., M.P. 

Deputy Chairman—John William Tottie, Esq. 

Price Prichard Baly, Esq. William Egerton Hubbard, Esq. 

The Right Hon, the Earl of|Edwin Hill, Esq. 
Carlisle. Lord Claud Hamilton, M.P, 
James Kemplay, Eeq. 
Huson Morris, Esq. 
Thomas 8. Saith, Kea. M.D, 
Edward Enfield, Esq. William Arthur Wilkinson, Esq. 
Thomas Field Gibson, Esq. Horace Wilkinson, Esq. 
The Right Hon. Lord Robert|Frederick D. Goldsmid, Esq. 
Grosvenor, M.P. The Right Hon, Lord Haddo. 
AUDITORS. 
John Finlaison, Esq. | 
BANKERS. 
Messrs, Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, and Co, 
SECRETARY. 
Charles Gatliff, Esq., 19, Coleman-street, London, 


Hon. Viscoun 
Ebrington, M.P. 


William Ellice, Esq. 


Edward Hurry, Esq. 


FORMATION OF BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS, 

This Association has obtained a Supplemental Charter, dated 
the 10th of December, 1850, whereby, in addition to the powers 
granted by their original Charter, 

“ Power is granted to raise a capital, to be called ‘ The 
Provincial Fund,’ not exceeding ONE MILLION Sterling, 
for the purpose of providing, by the alteration of existing 
Buildings, or the erection of new Buildings, more come 
modious or healthy Lodgings or Dwellings for the Indus- 
trious Classes in any Provincial Towns or Districts.” 

Provincial Capital may be raised on request of Twenty House- 
holders, rated to the Poor in the District. 

Provincial Shareholders entitled to Profits, or liable to Losses 
on the District Fund to which they subscribe, separately from 
any other Funds of the Association, 

May appoint District Committee. 

Applications to be made to Mr. Charles Gatliff, Secretary, 19 
Coleman-street, London. Pa 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR APPORTIONMENT OF SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Metropolitan Association for Improving 
the Dwellings of the Industrious Classes, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
* ae j We, the undersigned, Householde: 
As the case may be.) rated to the Poor in the (© Town, 
Parish, or District) of t 


do hereb t that 
you will appropriate the Sum of £ in , ne 


| of £25 each in the Metropolitan Association for Improving the 


Dwellings of the Industrious Classes, and call and distinguish 
the same as the District Shares, 
Dated this day of 185 . 





Berkhamste: Knightsbridge 
Banbur Leighton Buzzard 
Bedfor: Lewes, Halisham, and Newhaven 
Bishop’s Stortford and Saffron|Luton, Dunstable, and Hitchin 
Walden Maidstone 
Braintree Maldon 
Brighton Oxford 
Betiaghen and 3tony Stratford| Petersfield 
Cambridge and St. Ives ‘Petworth and Midhurst 
Can‘erbu Reigate 
Chatham and Rochester Romford 
Chelmsford Rye 
Chich \Sandwich 
Coggleshall Sevenoaks 
Cranbrook /St. Alban’s 
Croydon \St. Neot’s 
Dorking |Tenterden 
Dover Tunbridge and Wrotham 
Epsom |Tunbridge Wells 
Gravesend | Witney 
Greenwich | Woolwich 
Halstead | Worthing 


At the desire of many high and influential parties, 
ments are now being made for the formation ofa Ompeagie 
bringing this most important invention into public use. This 
omnibus is now running between Bayswater and Charing-cross, 

Further improvements are, however, in progress, whereby its 
width will be much diminished, so as to suit the more crowded 
thoroughfares of the City, and so also as to accommodate twelve 
instead of ten inside passengers with increased comfort. 

The value of this important invention may be formed by the 
whole and entire press being warm with respect to its success, 
Tne Times thus speaks of it :— 

(From the Times of the 17th of March, 1851, p.3.) 
“ PATENT OMNIBUS. 

“A good deal of curiosity was occasioned on Thursday io 
the line from Bayswater t> Charing-cross by the appearance 
of a new omnibus, which certainly brings to bear many, if 
not all, the desired ends of such conveyances, Each traveller 
has a seat to himself, and such seat is as private asa 
box at the opera, while ladies may thus ride as secure from 
annoyance as in theirown carriage. ‘The contrivance altogether 
is certainly ingenious, and divested of all cumbrous appearance, 
the whole not weighing more than an ordinary omnibus. The 
most novel feature is the way in which the passengers obtain 
their places, both in the body of the omnibus and on the roof; 
to the latter, indeed, a child may ascend without fear of injury. 
The appearance of so useful a means of transit at this particular 
moment may be looked upon as an evidence that ingenious minds 
are at work to provide effectively not only for the approaching 
crowds, but for the ultimate comfort and security of the cheap 
travelling community.” 

And the Globe as follows, viz. : 

(From the Globe of the 2lst of March, page 1.) 
“ OMNIBUS AND PUBLIC CONVEYANCE, 

“It is now upwards of 20 years since the first omnibus, 
foreign importation, was started in London; yet, strange to say; 
during that period not a single improvement worthy of notice 
upon the original cumbersome and inconvenient vehicle hastaken 
place. Nor does such improvement now arrive from those who, 
being mostinterested, would be presumed to be most alive 
to the necessity. We are to be indebted to a private gentleman— 
a Mr. Franklinski, for the first radical improvement in our street 
conveyances, who, in the new omnibus now running experimele 
tally from Bayswater to Charing-cross, has certainly sueceededia 
awakening our gratitude for the introduction of efficient meant 
of metropolitan transit. By it we and our friends, and more 
especially ladies, may travel from one place to another without 
fear of inconvenience or annoyance of robbery or infection. The 
general arrangement, and the great comfort it ensures, leave no 
thing to be desired, and it can be alone a question of time to wit 
ness its appearance on all the principal routes.” , 

The prospectuses are prepared, and shortly will be published, 
with such statistical details as will satisfactorily prove the vast 
profits to be derived by the shareholders from this long-desire 
and most important and interesting invention ; and in the intetm 
applications for shares mad be made, in the annexed form, @ 
Messrs. Cole and Scott, 12, Furnivai’s-inn, at whose office Forms 
of Application —y" — — apn wap te — to draw 
ings, models, and particulars can obtained. 7 

si COLE and SCOTT, Solicitors. 

12, Furnival’s-inn, March 22,1851. 


FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 
To the Directors of the Franklinski Patent Omnibus and 
Cabriolet Company. 

Gentl —Being d of b ing a subscriber i 
the above undertaking, I request you will allotto me shares 
£10 each therein, the whole of which, or any less number that 
may be allotted to me, I agree to accept, and, on demand, to 
the required deposit. I also undertake to execute the oa 
settlement of the company, to be ote by the directors, 
called upon by advertisement in the 7% 





‘imes newspapers OT, << 
event of my failing to do so for one calendar month ‘a oe 
advertisement, I agree that the shares allotted to me, wi 
deposits paid thereon, shall be forfeited to the use of the compaly- 
1 am, gentlemen, your obedient servant. 
Date .....+++ 
Names in full...+-+ 
Address in full 
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Avni, 6, 1851.] 


Che Reaver. 
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DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
BION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
A LONDON. Instituted in 1805. 
DIRECTORS, 
HAMPDEN GLEDSTANES, Esq. Chairman, 
HARLES RUSSELL, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
Benson, Esq. | James P. Harrison, Esq. 
Thomas Starling q a T. W, Clinton Murdoch, Esq. 
David Riddall Roper, Esq. 
, Esq. Edward Stewart, Esq. 
. Danvers, Esq. Francis Wilson, Esq. 
Division of Profits (1849), every policy-holder in- 
Py Participating Scale of Premium became entitled 
; upon one-fifth of all the premium he had paid, either in 
pba of an immediate Cash payment, or by Augmentation of 
ie Insi or Reduction of the future Premium, The 
the 50 ion will take place in 1852, when every Policy effected 
oat before 30th April next will entitle the holder to a larger 
ae ithe divisible surplus than if effected after that date. 
met other advantages secured to policy-holders in this 
are—a low rate of premium at the younger ages; the 
t of the sum insured at the end of thirty days after proof 
Wreath; and the liberty of residing in many parts of North 
soa the Cape, New Zealand, and Australia, without any 
charge except for Sea-risk. 
ed Proposal, Prospectuses, &e., will be sent free to any 
address. JOHN L@ CAPPRLAIN, 
Actuary and Secretary. 
Applications for Agencies may be made to Mr. Theodore 
Compton, Provincial Superintendent. 


ee Pr . ~« oer a arene 
RAFALGAR LIFE ASSURANCE 
T ASSOCIATION. 
OFFICES: 40, PALL-MALL, LONDON. 
sociation has been established for the purpose of pro- 
ANNUITIES TO THE SHARE AND POLICY- 
HOLDERS, in the event of pecuniary misfortune, incapacity, or 
adage; which are not liable to forfeiture in cases of Baukruptey, 
Insolvency, or failure of any description—and also 
sECURING EDUCATION, APPRENTICESHIP FEES, OR 
ENDOWMENTS TO THEIR CHILUREN, 

Detailed Prospectuses. containing the names and addresses of 
the shareholders, rates of premium, an explanation of the system 
now originated , together with useful information and statistics 
respecting Life Assurance, may be had on application at the 


Combination Policies, payable in the event of casualties of any 
kind totally disabling the Assured, or death, are issued at 
rates. This important addition to the principle of 
Assurance deserves the serious attention of persons in all positions 


(Reediate and deferred Annuities are granted. 
All policie= indisputable, whereby the power on the part of the 
office in resisting a claim under any circumstauce whatever is 


Loans are effected on personal and other securities in connec- 
tion with Life Assurance. 
Parties desirous of becoming Agents or Medical Referees are 
requested to communicate with the Secretary. 
By order of the Board, Thomas H. Baytts, 
Resident Manager and Secretary. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
HE RALLWAY ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Incorporated under the Act of Parliament,7 and 8 Vic., c. 110, 
CAPITAL—£1 00,0: 0. 
Offices—No. 5, St. James’s-street, London. 
TRUSTERS, 
The Right Honourable Ear] Fitzwilliam. 
The Honourable Henry G. Spencer. 
The Common Serjeant. 
Charles Hopkinson, Esq. 

The distinctive feature of this Company consists in the Suf- 
ficiency of ONE PAYMENT to cover an ASSURANCE FOR 
THE WHOLE OF LIFE. 

The FIRST is the ONLY Expense and Trouble, there being 

no Annual Renewal of Premium. 

It will be seen that, by a single payment of Five Shillings, any 

Traveller may be assured in the sum of £100 for the 
remainder of his life. 

Upon proof being given that a party assured has met with his 
Death by Railway Acci:lent, the Company will pay to his repre- 
sentatives the full amount of his policy. 

ifthe accident shall result in personal injury only, the Com- 

will pay to the assured a fair compensation for such in- 


Assurers will have the option of travelling in Carriages of any 
, and on any Railway in the United Kingdom. 
Company is now granting Assurances upon the following 
terms, Viz. .— 
For every Policy of £100 .. £0 5s. 
‘ = 500... = 1 5a, 
» 1000 .. 2 2a. 
e o 2000... 4 4s. 
Agents are appointed in all the principal Towns of the United 
Kingdom, through whom Assurances may be effected, or appli- 


” 


tation may be made to the Secretary, at the Company's Offices, | 


5,8t. James’s-street, London. 


——— — — 
Just published, in feap. 8vo., price !s., cloth, 

HE RELATION of PHILOSOPHY to 

THEOLOGY, and of THEOLOGY to RELIGION: or, 

“8. T. Coleridge, his Philosophy and Theology.” Reprinted 


fom the Eclectic Review for January, 1851. Revised and ex- 


Second edition, in 1 vol., past 8vo., 3e. 6d., cloth, 
4& DISSERTATION on CHURCH POLITY. 
ug DY ANDREW Coventry Dick, Esq , Advocate. 
‘A book very ably written, containing the best arguments in 
favour of the voluntary system that 1 have ever seen.”—Lord 
im the House of Lords. 
tations can give no true idea of the character of this 
or of the power of the author, Those who would appre- 
ate either must procure the book "— Spectator. 
All these topics are treated in an enlightened, intelligent 
and inasearching manner. The book is already a standard, 
and is likely to coutinue so, and be more studied hereafter than 
teeee» Mr. Dick’s treatise deserves to be widely read, as 


be discussion on the subject of religious establishments.” 
st. 
wat be regarded as a classic in a department of literature 


. _ yet very far from having fulfilled its mission.”—Chris- 


* 

by Quotations do injustice to a dissertation so strikingly marked 
care and completeness.” —Nonconformist. 

logician the best treatises on the quesiion of the age. The 

and the gentleman are conspicuous throughout its 

++ Be are admirably suited to carry conviction to in- 

elastic Who are without the pale of our ordinary tractates.” 


London; Ward and Co,, 27, Paternoster-row. 





under the simple exterior of our household objects. 


things with which they are surrounded. 


The Court Journal says, “ Itis an excellent title, and admirably 
maintained, This little menthly publication, taining thirty 
closely-printed pages, ornamented by several well-executed wood 
engravings, offers to the general public information of a most in- | 
teresting character, cleverly conveyed, and upon subjects justly | 
called ‘ Familiar Things,’ yet with the origin and general organi- | 
zation or manufacture of which, not alone the masses of the peo- | 
ple, but very many moving in the highest circles, and passing for | 
educated, we might almost say learned people, are in profound | 
ignorance. The price is twopence each number, and we unhesi- | 
tatingly say, a more valuable undertaking we have not seen, We | 
have no doubt, if its proprietors carry it outin the same spiritas | 
that evineed by the first two numbers, that it will find a place 
not alone upon the homely table of our hard-working countrymen, 
but amongst the most elaborate treatises which crowd the lux- 
uriousls-furnished lib: aries of the rich. . | 

“ An article upon ‘The Church Clock’ furnishes us with aquo- | 
taticn illustrative of the care and research which have been be- 
stowed upon the subjects treated upon, the principal merit being 
the simplicity of language and absence of technicality in which | 
the information is conveyed,” a P ” 

The Bradford Observer calls attention to “ Familiar Things, 
and says,“ lt is as valuable in its character as it is modest in its | 
appearance, A cup of tea,a piece of sponge, a church clock, 
astieet lamp, are not very recondite subjects; but this little | 
* Cyclopedia ’ reveals an ainount of historical, philosophical, and | 
other information respecting them, which thousands would never | 
dream of,” | 





A. HALL, VIRTUE, AND CO., , 
And all Booksellers and Newsvendors in Town and Country. 


A BOOK THAT ALL SHOULD READ. 
FAMILIARB 


A MISCELLANY OF USEFUL AND ENTERTAINIMG KNOWLEDGE, 
NUMEROUS WOOD ENGRAVINGS, 


32 Pages, foolscap, 8vo., price 2d. Monthly. 


There is nothing, however trifling or insignifieant it may appear, but contains within itself or its history—when we take the 
trouble to search it out—much that is interesting, useful, and instructive. 

The familiar objects by which we are surrounded, no matter how well known and common they may be accounted, have all 
connected with them many interesting facts, with which few are acquainted. How little do we regard the things which dgily minister 
to our comforts, yet how curious are the processes through which they must pasa, before they are fit for our use or amusement ; 
those who have been in the manufacturing distriets must be fully alive to the vast amount of profitable knowledge which lies hid 


THINGS, 


EMBELLISHED WITH 


‘The aim and purpose of this work is to convey, in an interesting and popular form, so much of the Natural History, Che- 
mistry, and Commercial Value of familiar things, interspersed with light and pleasing anecdotes and incidents of interest, as shall - 
give its readers a proper idea of the value and importance of the things which they meet with in every-day life, the care, fatigue, 
and perhaps danger, with which they are produced, and not to be coniented with an imperfect knowledge of themselves, and the 


WHAT HAS BEEN SAID OF THE WORK BY THE PRESS. 


The Cambridge Chronicle remarks that “ this highly interesting. 


| and instructive publication, which, from its low priee, might be 


in the hands of all who wish to obtain know’ on ‘ Familiar 
Things,” commences with the History of a , giving the art 
of paper-making, the process of printing, binding, &c., and de- 
picts very truly and graphically the infl of literat ona 
well-regulated mind, Such is the general moral tone of the 
work tht we can recommend it as being highly different from 
much of the ephemeral literature of this period ” 

The Atlas recommends to its readers the litle publication of 
Messrs, Hall and Co., called “ Familiar Things,” “ It contains: 
a mass of information which will do good to most people about . 
tatters daily under their eyes, and for that reason never in- 
quired into. Does one in a thousand understand even the com- 
monest details of the clock and watch which regulate his moves 
ments every hour of the day.” 

The Portsmouth Guardian says, “the second number of this 
aspirant for public favour fully maintains the high position ob- 
tained by the first. The idea we conceive to be a happy one, for 
the objects which every day surround us, and which we * see, hear, 
touch, taste, or smell,’ every moment of our lives, ought surely 
to yield us instruction, but which hitherto have been ‘ sealed’ 
subjects to the millions. We feel assured that if it continues 
as it has commenced. giving its histories of ‘ Familiar Things’ + 
familiarly, aud with the vast funds of varied information 
hitherto brought to bear upon the subjects discussed, must 
speedily insure for this serial a circulation second to none of its 
numerous compeers.” 


25, PATERNOSTER ROW; 

















Just published, by RICHARDSON and Son, 172, Fleet-street, 
London ; 9, Cayel-street, Dublin, and Dervy, 
[HE DUBLIN REVIEW, No. 59, Apnil, 1851. 
CONTENTS. 

|. Church Offices and Popu'ar Devotions. , 

2. The Greek Church: aSketch,—Nationaliem and Catholiciem. 

3. Curnninghan’s Lendon. ‘ 

4. Moder: His ori:ns of the Thirty Years’ War. -Gfroerer’s 
Gustavus A’ olphus, 

5. “Mummeries of Superstition” in the Early Church.—The 
Sign of the Cross 


6. Dr Pusey’s Teaching and Practice. 
7 The Hierarchy. - 
8. The Anglican Universities as Ecclesiastical Training 


Schools. 
French Catho'iec Publicstions,—Noticea of Books, &c., &c. 
This Mag:zi e can now be sent by Pot for 6d. exta, to any 
part of the United Kingdom on the day of Publicatio». 





One Volume, limo., cloth, 2s. 6d., 


OETHE’S 


and Interlinear Translation of the first Scenes. By Dr. Benr, 
Professor of the German Language and Literature at Winchester 
College, 


One vol., |2mo. (350 pages), cloth, pric 
for Beginners in the Study of the Language. By Dr. HEIMANN, 
Professor of German at University College. 12mo., cloth, prices. 


Receipts, Tables of Coins, Weights, Measures, &c. 18mo., 
cloth, 2s. 6d, 
London: David Nutt, 250, Strand. 
*e* A Catalogue of Miscellaneous German Books, just pub- 
lished, can be had gratis, or sent post free for four stamps. 
GRATIS! GRATIS! GRATIS! 
FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD AND THE SUPPRESSION OF 
QUACKERY. 
Just published, 96 pages, 
VERY MAN HIS OWN DOCTOR. By 
ALFRED Barker, M.D. Sent gratuitously by the Author, 
on receipt of four postage stamps to prepay it. Address, “* Dr. 
Alfred Barker, 48, Liverpool street, King’s-cross, London.” 
OPINIONS OF THR PRESS. 
“ Written in a popular style, and containing the mode of treat- 
| ment in most of the diseases that ‘ flesh is heir to.” —Herald. 
“ Nothing but an intense desire to benefit his fellow-creatures 
could have induced the author to undertake the expense of pub- 
| lishing this work for gratuitous cireulation.”—Chronie/e. 





| DR.CULVERWELL ON NERVOUSNESS, DEBILITY, AND 
INDIGESTION ; also on Urinary Derangements, Constipa- 
tion, and Hemorrhoids. 
ls, each; by Post, ls, 6d. 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND AVOID. 
“* Abstinentié multi curantur morbi.” 
A popular expoxition of the principal causes (over and careless 
feeding, &c.) of the above harassing and distressing laint 


THOMAS COOPER’S WORKS. 


HE PURGATORY OF SUICIDES. A Prison 
Rhyme. In Ten Books, with Notes. In one vol., cloth 
boards, price 38. 6d. To be had in Numbers at twopence, and 


Parts at sixpence each. 
WISE SAWS and MODERN INSTANCES,’ 
Price 5s, 


Two vols., cloth boards. 
THE BARON'S YULE FEAST. A Christmas 





BOOKS FOR THE STUDY OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS. | 


Arranged for the Use of Students, with Notes, Vocabulary, | 

2, GERMAN MADE EASY. By Dr. Pinscuer. | 
a e 6s. 

3. THE FIRST GERMAN READING BOOK | 


4. BARTEL’S MODERN LINGUIST; or, Con- | 


versations in English and German, followed by Models of | 


Rhyme. Wrapper. Price Is. 6d. 


| EIGHT LETTERS to the YOUNG MEN of the 

| WORKING CLASSES, Price 6d, 

| COOPER'S JOURNAL, Complete in one vol., 

th boards, containi he Critical E: i 

on the Beale of ~ Btrauee’s ‘Leben deen? Peles . ae 
CAPTAIN COBLER;; or, the Lincolnshire Re- 

bellion. An Historical Romance of the Reign of Henry VIII, 

In one vol., cloth lettered. Price 2s. 6d. : 
THE MINSTREL’S SONG, and the WOOD- 

MAN’S SONG, The Poetry and Melody by Tuomas Cooper. 

Arranged by J. D. Cotuet. Price 6d, , 


London : J. Watson, 3, Queen’s-head-passage, Paternoster-row. ~ 


NEW LIBERAL FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
| On Saturday, 19th of April, 1851, will - published No. 1, price 
ree 


} “ 7 pence, 0 
HE PIONEER, and WEEKLY RECORD: 
of MOVEMENTS; a Liberal Newspaper of Physical, Moral,, 
| Social, and Political Progress. Its columns will be devoted to 
| the Illustration and Advocacy of all Progressive Movements, 
including the Temperance, Dietetic, Medical, and Spelling Re- 
forms; it will explain and enforce the principles of Peace, 
| Phrenology, Vital Magnetism, Hom@opathy, and Hydropathy. 
It will elucidate the ideas and details of Codperation; treat in a 
| familiar style of popular Anatomy, Physiology, and the Philo- 
! 





sophy of Health; opening its pages to the discussion and expla- 
nation of every scheme of human advaucement, though pledging © 
itself to advocate only those which have established: ihemaglbets 
in truth and utility. It will also contain all the ordinary news 
and topics of the time, besides a variety of instructive and en- 
tertaining matter, selected trom the highest literature of the 
day, or contributed by original writers of established repute, 
Literature, Art, and Science will contribute their beauties and 
wonders to its pages; the domestic hearth will be made more 
joyous by its flights of fancy, and the dwellers in the Ideal con- 
stantly refreshed by its poetic jewels and gatherings from the 

| world of beauty. 

Office, 13, Paternoster-row, London ; and sold by all Booksellers 

| and Newsageuts. 

*,* Active Provincial Agents wanted, 


On the First of Every Month, twenty-four pages 8vo., price @d.," 

Edited by K. B. Gainpaop, M.D., LL.D., F.L.S:, rans 0! 

“ Bacchus,” &e., 

THE JOURNAL of HEALTH: a Magazine 
devoted to the Illustration and advocacy «f the true principles 
of health and longevity. This journal is intended to be a Record 
of the Water Cure. It will contain articles on Popular Physio- 
logy, Diet, and Digestion, the Nature and Properties of Foods, , 
the Chemistry of Life, &c. &c. The influence of alcohol, to- 
bacco, late hours of |.bour, impure air, bad dwellings, corrupt 











with an equally intelligible and popular exposition of how we 
should live to get rid of them; to which is added diet tables for 
every meal in the day, and full instructions for the regimen and 
observance of every hour out of the twenty-four: illustrated by 
numerous cases, &c. 
Vols. 2 and 3, companions to the preeeding, 
THE ENJOYMENT OF LIFE. HOW TO BE HAPPY. 
“‘ Jucunde Vivere.” 
IV. 
ON URINARY DISORDERS, CONSTIPA- 


and , ad other sources of disease, will receive 
ractical elucidation in a series of scientific but popular articles. . 
he papers in this periodical will be illustrated by appropriate 
woodcuts and engravings. 
Parts 1, 2, and 3, price Sevenpence each, are now ready, and 
Nos. 1 to 8, price 2d, Advertisements to be sent in by the lth 
of each month. 


On the First of every Month, 32 pages, price 2d., 
LEAVES of LEARNING from the TREE of 


KNOWLEDGE. Edited by R. Witkinson, Esq., M.O.P. A: 
tended for the nt and instruction of Pupils 





TION, and HZMORRHOIDS; their Obvi and He " 

Sherwood, 23, Paternuster-row; Mann, 39, Cornhill; and the 
| Author, 10, Argyll-place, Regent-street: consultation hours, ten 
ve; evenings, seven till nime, 





in respectable Boarding, Day. and Private Schools. : 
Published by William Horsell, 13, Paternoster-row, London; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 
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Now ready, in 200 Pages, demy 18mo., Second Edition, with Engravings, price, in Fancy Binding, only 1s. 6d., or, post free, 28., 
DEDICATED TO H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, 
GILBERT’S POPULAR NARRATIVE OF THE ORIGIN, HISTORY, PROGRESS, AND 
PROSPECTS OF THE 
GREAT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 1851; 


WITH A GUIDE TO THE FUTURE RULES AND ARRANGEMENTS. 
BY PETER BERLYN. 





A FEW OF THE CRITICISMS OF THE PRESS. 


“ Within a small compass we have here gathered Bois all 
that is interesting in connection with the great wi king of 
the present year—an undertaking which must form a most im- 
portant chapter in the world’s history. We are bound to say that 
the work has been judiciously done, and the result is a very sa- 
tisfactory review of all that has been effected in the way of In- 
dustrial Exhibitions up to the present time. In the history of 
= Exhibitions those of the Polytechnic Institution of 

janchester, and other large towns, and even the Exhibition of the 
Mechanics’ Institution at Devonport, come in for their fair share 
of ."— Literary Gazette. 

“Gite rt’s Poputak NARRATIVE OF THE EXHIBITION.— 
With this title a small work has just been published, written by 
Mr. Peter Berlyn, from authentic and official sources, tracing the 
origin, hietory, and . and pointing to the prospects ofthe 
Great Exhibition. The author has carefully avoided all specula- 
tion and gossip on the subject, and has applied himself with very 
considerable ability to the statement and elucidation of all those 
facts, derived from authentic records, which bear upon the pro- 
gress of this most important national movement. Many inte- 
resting facts are treated in connection with —— expositions 
which have taken place on the Continent and inthis country, and 
the dificulties with which, upon its first announcement, the pre- 
sent undertaking had to contend, and the means by which the 

ive were enabled to them, are clearly and con- 
secutively stated. The work also ins some valuable sta- 
tistical and other information connected with the building, and 
copies of the most recent of the regulations issued by the exe- 
eutive.”—Morning Chronicle. 

“ The little volume before us has fair claim to its title of a 
Narrative of the Exhibition. It commences with an account of 
such Hritish and Foreign Exhibitions as may be supposed to have 
led to the idea of the great international show of industry to be 
held in the present year. The littl work also contains a complete 
account of how the world’s industrial products have come to be 
housed in the present building ; gives all the rules and orders of 
theC: issi and E e © i ; special instructions 
to colonial and foreign exhibitors and cuatom-house authorities; 
names of authorized agents for foreign countries; custom-house 
agents recommended by the Royal Commissioners; and such 
other information as renders it a really useful volume of practical 
information to all exhibitors and visitors at the Exhibition.”— 














“A PoruLaR NARRATIVE OF THR GReaT EXHIBITION was 
really needed. explaining ita whole history from its first concep- 
tion in the Prince Consort's brain, and Mr. Berlyn’s book has 
amply supplied the-need. It is a very smart little volume, and 
the writer is duly impressed with the grandeur of his theme.”"— 

uardian. 

** A work that was wanted, It puts the public in full possession 
of every iotaof intelligence in connection with the Great Exhibition 
worth having, and has some very sensible remarks on the pros- 

cts of home exhibitors, especially at the forthcoming display. 

tis indisp bl all interested in the subject."—Church and 
State Gazette. 

“Wecan hardly speak too highly of this elegant and useful 
little volume. Mr. Berlyn has done his part admirably, and the 
publisher has seconded him in the business department no less 
satisfactorily. All the floating and di ted that 
have hitherto been brought before the public from time to time, 
are here collected and arranged in a very popular and lucid 
manner, while a mass of fresh information, entirely new and 
authentic, renders this book the only complete compendium of 
the Exhibition in all its bearings. The contents fully justify 
the ample title, and in this fact lies more of eulogy than columns 
of praise could say."—Leigh Hunt's Journal. 

“ Little works upon the above subject will become highly 
popular from the very necessity of the case, and consequently 
that which the public must chiefly look for amidst all the com- 
petition that will ensue, will be cor and pactness 
combined with economy. The above-mentioned little book 
appears to bine every requisite information regarding the 

Exhibition from first to last. Its clever compilation, tasteful 
form, quantity and variety of information, and the dependence 
that may be placed upon it for correctness, combine with its 
early appearance to render it one of the most valuable hand- 
books that are likely to be generally used.” —Weekly Dispatch. 

“* A well-arranged, clear, and concise hand-book to this wonder 
of the world, in which is traced its origin, progress, and prospects, 
in a pleasing and interesting manner. This must have been a 
most difficult task, as the materials out of which he has formed 
his narrative are so widely scattered, that it requires some one 
who ere and profoundly understands the subject (as we are 
convinced the author does) to collect and arrange them in so 
satisfactory a manner. The ladies also will hail this work with 
pleasure, because, though containing every information on the 
subject, it is at the same time light, interesting, and infinitely 
superior to the dry and prosy style usually adopted in similar 
works. It is tastefully illustrated, has an elegant fancy binding, 
and forms a guide-book either for the library or the pocket.”— 
Lady's Newspaper. 














“ A little volume carefully compiled from authentic sources of 
information upon the several points set forth in its title-page.” — 
Notes and Queries. 

“ This book gives, in a concise and agreeable manner, a narra- 
tive of the progress of the scheme towards fruition, and an ac- 
count of the building. The account is put together pleasantly, 
and makes a pretty book.”— The Builder. 

“This volume, which unostentatiousiy treats on the highly in- 
teresting subjects indicated in the title, is based on records of 
unimpeachable value. All speculation has been mo | avoided, 
and its pages present an unvarnished history of one of the most 
extraordinary undertakings which the history of the world can 
boast: extraordinary in the fact of the people of this little island 
challenging the population of the universe to meet on its shores 
with specimens of their several productions and industry; and 
extraordinary in the magnitude, decidedly novel, and inconceiv- 
ably rapid erection of the building for their reception. The 
history of every description of similar exhibitions is traced back 
to its source; those of Manchester, Birmingham, London, and 
France are minutely recorded, the growing interest which fol- 
lowed every subsequent exposition statistically described, and 
every detail connected with the Royal Commiesion, the arrange- 
ments, the building, future rules, throughouta space of 200 pages, 
and finishing with a list of the local committees, conveys a vivid 
and correct picture of this vast national undertaking.”— Mining 
Journal, 





“The great event of the present year—the veritable annus 
mirabilis—world-wide in its fame, world-wide in its results, was 
certain to call into existence a legion of pamphlets, essays, and 
disquisitions, more or less distinguished by the capability of 
their respective authors (either from natural capacity or pecu- 
liarity of position) to deal in a condensed yet comprehensive 
form with matter so heterogeneous as that contaivued within a 
treatise on the Great Exhibition of 1851. Of the works already 
published, and ing to treat of this gigantic undertaking 
in its national, social, scientific, and artistic light, we have not 
met with one so completely pervaded by a spirit of universality 
as this book of Mr. Berlyn's. In matters of detail and relation 
its narrative is explicit and lucid: where he has touched on the 
history of an art or a manufacture he is correct in his data; and 
in tracing the Exhibition to its true source, he has displaved a 
highty philosophical insight into the spirit of the age. Within 
the pages of his boook will be found a faithful record of the most 
important meetings of the Royal Commissioners. as well as those 
convened by the corporations of cities, by societies,or by private 
individuals for the furtherance of the great work in hand. To 
these is appended a verbatim report of the speeches delivered at 
these meetings by the distinguished men who were invited to 
preside over them; and the enlightened, liberal, and hopeful 
spirit which pervades their addresses, forms a cheerful contrast 
to the ominous predictions of certain political and theological 
fanatics. After a full discussion of what may be termed the 
business portion of the subject, Mr. Berlyn closes his excellent 
little book with a brief but eloquent and comprehensive con- 
sideration of the beneficial results which are likely to accrue 
from this great national undertaking, not only to ourselves but 
mankind in general..”—Weekly News. 

“ We do not get outof our province as horticultural journalists 
in noticing a little work recently issued by Mr. Gilbert, of Pater- 
nester-row, Our friends in the provinces will do well to study 
beforehand as many of the probable incidents of this trip as pos- 
sible; and though innumerable hints and tabular descriptions 
of the Exhibition building have been issued, we have not had 
anything before like a connected history of the great project it- 
self. The work before us is called ‘A Popular Narrative of the 
Origin, History, Progress, and Prospects of the Great Industrial 
Exhibition of 1851;’ and we think the author, Mr. Berlyn, has 
treated his subject in perfect accordance with his title. More 
than this it is quite unnecessary to say, as to the merits of the 
work; but we may just notice that the “ getting-up* has evi- 
dently been entrusted to careful hands. The binding is neat 
and tasteful, and besides a ground plan, a lithographic perspec- 
tive view of the building is given.”—Gardener and Farmers’ 
Journal, 

“A neatly printed volume on the History of the Exhibition; it 
is a careful digest of all the documents which the Commissioners 
have issued.” —Hvening Express. 

** Mr. Gilbert’s book is an elegant book; it contains a well- 
condensed summary on the subject.”— Tablet. 

** A gaily boarded little volume, nattily emblazoned on the out- 
side with colours, with a tinted fronti-piece of the Glass House 
from the same familiar aspect. It is dedicated to Prince Albert, 
and contains an elaborate introduction, in which the by-past 
expositions of Paris, Birmingham, Manchester, Dublin, &c., are 
du y noticed. Itis, asa whole, & neat mode of preserving all the 
‘printed gossip’ as well as weightier reporte of Commissioners 
relating to the preparations of the shell of the Exhibition,”— 
Morning Advertiser. , 

“ 4 valuable and elegant introduction to the Great Industrial 
Exhibition. It contains much lucid information, lucidly and 
carefully arranged.”—Christian Times, 
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DEDICATED TO H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, 


GILB 
POPULAR DESCRIPTION OF 


ITS ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY 


ERT’S 
THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


AND CONSTRUCTIVE MARVELS. 


By PETER BERLYN and CHARLES FOWLER, Esquires 
The Engravings will depict the various Peculiarities and Novelties of this wonderful Building, as well as the Machinery, &c., 
used in its construction. 


GILBERT'S VISITORS’ ILLUSTRATED MAP 
of LONDON. Drawn on a New Principle, having in view the 
depicting of the Principal Roads and ‘treets of the Metropolis, 
with illustrations of its most Important Buildings and — 

wed on their exact Localities. This novel Map will be found 
an interesting, intellectual, and practical Guide to all Visitors 
who may wish to proceed readily to the more important 
Sights and Attractions of London. The price, in sheet, coloured, 
with Letterpress Keys and References, is 1s. 6d.: or,in case for 
the pocket, 2s.; or, postage free, 3s. 

GILBERT'S GUIDE to the STREETS 
sen an beminan a . A, enable the bene! to find his 
own oughou length bread: i 
Price 64, or, postage fren, i ith of the Metropolis. 


GILBERT’S GUIDE to LONDON. With Map 


and Illustrations. 


This original work which has been long since in preparation for 
publication, is specially intended as a useful and indispensable 
Pocket Companion to every ticipated Visitor to the Metropolis 
during the Great Exhibition of 1851. All persons in the King- 
dom, on the Continent, and in America may possess themselves 





| of its instructive information previous to their visit. Prize ls, 6d., 

| or, bound, 2s. ; postage free, 

of | 

LONDON. As a Companion to the “ Visitors’ Illustrated Map.” | 
References 


- extra. Separate Editions of the 
Book also issued in the French and German languages. 


GILBERT'S MAP OF LONDON, beautifully 
Engraved on Steel, with a Key to the Streets and Public Buildings. 
Price, coloured and mounted in case for the pocket, only Is. ; or, 
postage free, ls. 6d.; sheet coloured, 6d. ; or, sheet plain, 4d. 





PUBLISHED BY JAMES GILBERT, 


49, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 


Orders received by all Booksellers, Stationers, and Newsvenders. 









EAST: A PROBLEM. Reprinted win 
Y Additions and Alterations, from “ Frase?s Meritt Ae 
“It is powerful, earnest, feeling, and eloquent, the Sai 3 : 
tion of a man acquainted with rociety, who has leoked ee 
be parr sar nes, and has the power of reading the aed 


tator 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand, 
TS Bes ee baie et teint ke Pee... 
Just published, in one thick vol. post 8vo., cloth, 
TALY IN 1848. By L. Mame 
Author of “ Italy, Past and Present,” &, TT, 

“The he ap is powerful, eloquent, epigrammatic, . , , 
only a work of great interest, it is an enduring piece of 
hitherto the only history of these struggles that has assumed 
anything like completeness.”— Leader, 

* What the Roman Church is, what Italy is Suffering, why her 
efforts at throwing off the yoke have as yet been un 
and how ripe = py area re are ved action, are all 
in this book with a force and vigour thatare dee interesting.” 
—Bell’s Messenger. vy 

London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly, 
Just published, in one thick vol, post 8vo., with a Portrait, 1%, 
ILLIAM PENN: an Historical Biography 
From new Sources. With an Extra Chapter on the 
** Macaulay Charges.” By WILLIAM HEPwortH Dixon, 

* Within the compass of an octavo volume Mr, Dixon has 
compressed a great variety of facts, many original, and all skij- 
fully arranged so as to produce an authentic moral a 
his hero. The literary merits of the volume include great re. 
search,and a narrative at once consecutive and vivid. , , Tt makes 
an undeniable exposure of blunders committed by Mr, Macaulay 
in reference to its hero, which will go far to compromise big 5 
character as a historian.”—Atheneum. 

“ In the ful@lment of his task Mr. Dixon has displayed great 
industry and great ability. He has judiciously selected the 
essential facts that bear upon the life of Penn; skilfully arranged 
them; and presented them ina narrative of much Vigour und 
variety.”— Spectator. 

London: Chapman 


and Hall, 193, Piccadilly, 
Recently published, in one vol. 8vo., price 9s,, 
HE SABBATH; or, an Examiuation of the 
Six Texts commonly adduced from the New Testament, 
in Proof of a Christian Sabbath. By a Layman. 
Also, by the same Author, 8vo., price ls,, 

THE MOSAIC SABBATH; or, an Inquiry into 
the supposed Present Obligation of the Sabbath of the Founh 
Commandment. 

The Author's object in the two works above mentioned is not 
to discountenance the religious observances of the Sunday, It 
is to show that this salutary institution is of human, and not 
directly of Divine, origin, consequently, that it cannot be a sip 
against God to do work on that day; and that the attemptof 
the —— ie among ae to put down all work w . 
however useful, on the Sunday, is, on any religious grounds, 
wholly unjustifiable. : . ' ' 

OPINIONS OF THB PRESS ON “THE SABBATH.” 

“A very able disquisition on this subject.”—/Vestminster Re 
view for October, - 

** A very elaborate, controversial, critical, and minute a 
tion of the Six Texts which are supposed to justify the Sunday 
observance. + 

* This is a calmly-reasoned, well-written work, composed ing | 
spirit worthy of the solemn theme it treats,”— Economist of Jung 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON “THE MOSAIC SABBATH.” 
* An able pamphlet, well deserving public attention,”"—Féele 
minster Review for October, 1850. 
“ Here is a little treatise of fifty pages which completely and 
for ever settles the whole question, and which has all the rigoe 
rous demonstration that the que-tion admits. We cordially come 
mend this treatise."— The Leader of September 14, 1850. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piceadilly, London. 


. “our | £ 
HE PEOPLE’S and HOWLI'I’s JOURNAL 
for APRIL, Price 8d., contains —George Borrows and Tho, 
Arnold, D.D., by Parson Frank —Hyde-park, Pastand Present= 
Crossing the Isthmus of Panama—The Right of Sane aud 
its Wrongs, by Mre. White—Northern Loves and i - 
Fredrika Bremer—The Public Farewell of Mr. Macready—The _ 
Six Folding Screens of Life, an Original Japanese Novel, and 
numerous other articles in Prose and Verse, with Four beautilal . 
En IGELESS. separately on tinted paper. 
RICELESS PEARLS for all CHRISTE 
comprising the Nativity, the Baptism, the ‘Teachin ' 
Miracles, the Transfigurations, the Crucifixion, and he Bea 
rection of our Glorious Redeemer. ; 
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Demy 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
A MEMORIAL OF macnesors FAREWELL TO THE 
8 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of WILLIAM 
C, MACREADY, Esq... By W. J. Fox, M.P. With a bean 
tiful Portrait trom a painting by R, Thorburn, and full partiew 
lars of his Last Appearances at the Theatres Royal Haymarket 
and Drury Lane; accompanied by Phelps’s Edition of Shake 
speare’s play of Macbeth, the play in which this great Tragedian ’ 
last TELPS . Is. ' 
PHELPS’S EDITION of SHAKSPEARE, with - 
Original and Copious Notes, beautifully illustrated ; each Part 
a complete Play, price 6d., published fortnightly. Part Vy 
TwevLrTH Nicut. Part Vi., Kina Joun. Part VIL, Mee. 
SURE FOR MEASURE. 

** Well printed on good paper, and, taking into consideration 
the price, is the best edition of Shakspeare that we know of,"= 
Doncaster Chroniole 


QBweopeesye Fe 


ter 5 
“* Although the work is characterized by extreme cheapnes, | 
this has not been attained by any sacrifice of elegance in the 
“arabs he Citizen. : 
EADS of the PEOPLE; or, Portraits of the 


Part XXII, 64 
ALENTINE VOX, the Ventriloquist. By, 
Henry Cockton. Part VI. 6d 


PICKWICK ABROAD. By G. W. M. Rar 
NOLDs. PartIlV. 6d. 
CHRISTOPHER TADPOLE. By Atseat 
SmitH. Embellished by Leech. Part VII. 6d. 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Part 1I., price 1s., royal 8vo., uniform with the Illustrated 
Don Quixot d Epw. 


tion of e. Translated by the Reveren 
Forster. Carefully revised and corrected, embellished 


upwards of 600 Engravings. 
DON QUIXOTE. Part XIt 


ae 
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a Drawn by KENNY Mgapows. 
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ADVENTURES ot 
ls, Embellished with 800 Engravings by Tony Johannot. 

Willoughby and Co., 22, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-Tow. 
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